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The Railways 


After twelve years of depression (1930-1941, in- 
clusive) and almost four years of war (1942-1945, in- 
clusive) the people and industries of America face a 
future fraught with great potentialities and great dan- 
gers. 

One vitally important fact usually disregarded by 
those who now engage in economic forecasting is that 
since the beginning of the Great Depression the popu- 
lation of the United States has increased about 18 mil- 
lion—from 122 million to almost 140 million. This 
equals the increase in the twelve years 1917 to 1929— 
including our nineteen months’ participation in World 
War I and the subsequent decade of post-war readjust- 
ment and prosperity. Increase of population and in- 
crease of production per capita are the most important 
influences that determine a nation’s economic progress. 

This country’s national income increased from $46 bil- 
lion in 1917 to $79 billion in 1929; national income 
per capita, from $454 to $654. An equal increase in 
income per capita in 1946 over 1929 would make it 
$120 billion in 1946—50 per cent more than in 1929 
and one-third more than in 1941. 


Huge Increase in Potential Market 


The post-war national income, measured in money, 
will be determined by prices and by the volume of goods 
and services produced. Whatever the future national 
income measured in money may be, the important fact 
is, that during the past sixteen years of depression and 
war there has occurred this large increase in popula- 
tion. 

The increase in population is so important for three 
principal reasons. First, it shows that the potential 
domestic market for all goods and services would be 
much larger now than sixteen years ago if there had 
been neither depression nor war. Second, the expan- 
sion of the potential domestic market has been much 
greater in proportion since 1929 than the increase in 
population because the increase in population has oc- 
curred during sixteen years throughout which produc- 
tion for civilian purposes has been abnormally re- 
stricted, in the first place, by the depression and, later, 
by the war. 

Third, the increase of 18 million in total population 
has included an increase of about 9 million in the num- 
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ber of persons available for engaging in the production 
of goods and services. 


A Nation Bursting Out at the Seams 


Because of the increase of population, and of the 
enormous accumulation of unsatisfied needs during the 
depression and the war, the nation, as we enter the 
New Year, is bursting out at the seams. Owing to the 
most extreme shortage of housing in history—shortages 
of houses, of apartments, of hotels—due to lack of 
building for a decade and‘a half, millions are without 
homes and many thousands can hardly find lodging on 
necessary business trips. Local public transportation 
almost everywhere is inadequate and abominable. At 
a time when the railways are struggling desperately to 
handle huge movements of home-coming troops, inter- 
city transportation by highway can afford them little 
relief because of the decline in the number and deteriora- 
tion of the condition of motor vehicles. There are 
shortages of everything—shirts, washing machines, 
candy, paper, printing capacity, furniture, whatever 
you desire, whether for personal or business purposes. 

And confronting these shortages, there are huge 
amounts of purchasing power accumulated during the 
war in the hands of both the consuming public and of 
business. Consequently, never in the history of this 
or any other nation did there exist at any time eco- 
nomic conditions more favorable to a prolonged period 
of high level construction, production, transportation, 
employment and prosperity than now exist in the 
United States. 


Sound Economic Adjustments Essential 


But even a large and growing population having such 
great and pressing needs, and abundance of the pur- 
chasing power, man-power and capital required for 
satisfying those needs, are not sufficient to cause high 
level production, employment and prosperity. For the 
attainment of these objectives, it is essential that all 
parts of the economic system shall be adjusted to each 
other—that the payrolls and profits of each industry, 
and the prices and rates of all the many industries pro- 
ducing goods and services, shall be brought into and 
kept in balance by free and unsubsidized competition, 
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or, in the cases of naturally monopolistic industries, by 
economically sound government regulation. 

In this period of transition from a war to a peace 
economy, prospects that otherwise would be very bright 
are clouded by demands from labor unions, and actual 
and threatened government policies, which disregard 
the adjustments that must be made and the balances 
that must be established and maintained to enable 
private enterprise in production and transportation to 
function with full efficiency. But private enterprise 
and prosperity have been similarly threatened before. 
Private enterprise in this country is a hardy perennial. 
It is stubbornly resisting the unfavorable climate. Prob- 
ably, as after World War I, we shall pass through 
readjustments as a result of which a generally higher 
than pre-war level of wages and prices will be estab- 
lished ; and then go through a period of years of higher 
level production and employment than ever were at- 
tained before in peace-time. 


Railway Difficulties in 1945 


It is not difficult to appraise the performance of the 
railways during the two-thirds of last year when war 
continued and the one-third of it after war ended. The 
termination of the war with Germany in May presented 
them with new problems, and the termination of the 
war with Japan in August again presented them with 
new problems. The story of the ways in which they 
dealt with these problems is told in articles appearing 
elsewhere im this issue. The most difficult of them was 
the handling of millions of troops, especially after V-J 
day made it necessary to move troops simultaneously 
from both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. The troops 
were unloaded on the railways much faster than any 
schedules made by the government anticipated. Civil- 
ian travel, in consequence, was disrupted. Freight 
traffic was declining ; but even the handling of the de- 
clining freight traffic was seriously hindered by the 
diversion of many locomotives from freight service to 
troop train service, and by the unusually severe weather 
which extended across the entire northern part of the 
country in December. 

As the year 1945 closed freight traffic had declined 
about 20 per cent and was still declining. Prospects 
of earnings in the early part of 1946 were poor. And, 
meantime, there was under way mediation of railway 
labor union demands for advances in wages and new 
“featherbed” rules the granting of even part of which 
would cause a huge increase in labor costs. 


Facing the Future with Courage 

Nevertheless, railway managements were facing the 
future with courage, if not with equal confidence. Out- 
standing orders at the end of 1945 for passenger-train 
cars of the most advanced types were the largest in 
many years; and there were large orders for locomo- 
tives. Orders for freight cars were still relatively small, 
but seemed sure to be greatly increased because of the 
need for extensive replacements. It is interesting in this 
connection to recall how large, after the depression in 
1921-1922, were the installations and retirements of 
equipment (including equipment rebuilt) in the five 
post-war years 1923-1927, inclusive. Locomotive in- 
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stallations in these five years averaged 2,437 annually 
and retirements, 2,641; freight car installations, 138,- 
844, and retirements, 132,199; passenger-train car in- 
stallations, 13,272, and retirements, 12,471. Total pur- 
chases of equipment and materials in this five-year 
period averaged $1,645 million annually, as compared 
with an average of only $1,200 million in the four years 
1941-1944, inclusive, during which equipment and fixed 
structures were subjected to much the most destructive 
use in history. 


Record Traffic, If Sound Policies Prevail 


In view of the uncertainties due to transition from 
peace to war, to labor disputes and to prevailing and 
threatened government policies, it would be hazardous 
to make either a short-term or a long-term forecast 
regarding the railways. But this paper believes there 
are good reasons for expecting them to do about as 
well in future as other major industries. 

Production and construction will set new peace-time 
records if the purchasing power of the people and of 
business that already exists and that can be created 
is affurded opportunity and incentive to do the buying 
necessary to supplying the huge accumulation of national 
needs. In that case there will be an unprecedented 
peace-time traffic to divide among the different classes 
of carriers; and the preparations the railways are mak- 
ing to capture their share of it promise to be in large 
measure successful. 

How much their costs will be reduced by repeal of 
the excess profits tax and increased by higher wages 
and prices is conjectural. But they already have a 
good case for advances in freight rates, which will be 
strengthened by whatever further increases occur in 
their costs. 

While the prices of the products of other industries 
were increasing during the war, the rates of the railways 
remained virtually unchanged. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission granted them after the last war ad- 
vances in rates needed because of changes in conditions 
similar to those with which the nation and the railroads 
are now confronted ; and it can reasonably be expected 
to adjust rates again in accordance with changed eco- 
nomic and transportation conditions as it did then. 


Railways’ Prospects Are as 
Good as Those of Other Industries 

The railways made a magnificent record of achieve- 
ment during the war. The unique indispensability of 
good and adequate railway service to the national wel- 
fare was demonstrated as never before. The railways, 
in entering 1946,‘ apparently have little or no more 
reason than any other large American industry for 
doubt regarding their future or for hesitating to plan 
for it upon the assumption that it will be a future of 
opportunity. If they do not do well in future, it 
will be because of socialistic government policies that 
will prevent all private enterprise from doing well; and 
there is evidence, including the recent attitude of Con- 
gress, that the tide of public sentiment is beginning to 
run strongly against socialistic policies and in favor of 
giving private enterprise the opportunity that the na- 
tional welfare requires that it shall be given. 
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Capital Funds Outlook Continues Bright 


Assets’ excess over liabilities mounts to $2 billion, 


but is there enough statesmanship to hold it there? 


A’ the end of September, 1945, the 
excess of the railroads’ current as- 
sets over their current liabilities totaled 
approximately $2 billion—an improve- 
ment of more than $350 million since the 
end of 1944; and an improvement of $1.2 
billion since the end of 1941. For eight 
straight years prior to 1940, this com- 
parison of current assets with current 
liabilities was a minus quantity, i.e., the 
current liabilities exceeded the current 
assets. Details are given in Table I. 

It is true, of course, that traffic and 
earnings have declined sharply since 
the war ended, and that earnings will be 
hard hit in the closing months of the 
year, not only by this traffic decline, but 
also by the rapid amortization of the 


By J. G. LYNE 
Assistant to Editor 


It has been frequently observed—by 
leaders in the railroad industry and also 
in these pages—that, whatever the post- 
war prospects of the railroads may be, 
the industry should, at least, have the 
resources with which to initiate desirable 
improvements on a considerable scale. 
Whether such a program of improve- 
ments could long continue would, of 
course, depend upon the magnitude of 
post-war earnings and the degree of 
esteem in which the railroads were held 








The railroads’ current assets position continued to improve during 
1945, up to the end of the war—but what the decline in earnings may | 
do to it in the early part of 1946 is problematical. If this assets position 
can be maintained, it will afford the best possible augury for the main- 
tenance of large capital expenditures and the consequent assurance of 
a vigorous and healthy railroad industry. On the other hand, depletion 
of these assets by wage increases or a continuance of rates on their 
sub-standard pre-war level, in a time of declining traffic, would quickly 
pull the pin on the train of progress. 








capital cost of expenditures made to 
provide facilities to accommodate - war 
traffic. These projects were authorized 
to be amortized in five years, or during 
the war years, which means that many 
of them will be charged off in three 
years or even less. Such action will 
have a severe, but happily temporary, 
effect on the monthly earnings state- 
ments of the railroads; and, as far as 
net income is concerned, the effect of 
these charges will be considerably alle- 
viated by reason of the mitigation they 
will effect in excess profits taxes. 


Excess Profits Tax Repeal 


The ending of the excess profits tax 
with 1945 will also provide a consider- 
able offset to the decline in revenues oc- 
casioned by the termination of the war. 
In 1944 the railroads paid more than $1 
billion in excess profits taxes, compared 
to 'ess than $300 million in other federal 
income taxes. It is evident, therefore, 


that relief from this impost will be of 
tangible benefit; although it is impos- 
sible to estimate with any assurance 
what the degree of help from this source 
will amount to. 
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by investors during that period. There 
now appears evidence worthy of serious 
attention to indicate that the railroads 
believe that it is their post-war earn- 
ings, and not their war-time accumu- 
lation of quick assets, which will be 
looked to as the determinant of post- 
war capital expenditures. This evidence 
appears in the “Monthly Comment on 


’ 


Transportation Statistics,” issued by the 
I. C. C. Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics on December 10, 1945. 

In this statement is given an estimate 
of probable capital expenditures by the 
railroads in the three years following 
the end of the war. The estimate is based 
upon information furnished by the rail- 
roads to the I. C. C. bureau in April, 
1945, and the reporting railroads made 
it clear that they did not intend to use 
their war-time accumulation of current 
assets to finance a program of improve- 
ments, but, rather, that they would look 
to earnings in the post-war years them- 
selves to provide the cash or the loans 
to finance post-war improvements. Of 
the estimated capital outlays, the rail- 
roads expected to finance less than 8 
per cent from their war-time earnings. 
Of total expenditures, the carriers fore- 
saw that 62 per cent would be financed 
directly. from post-war earnings and 30 
per cent from post-war borrowings. 


Capital Outlays Estimated 


Most of the railroads predicated their 
estimates on an arbitrary assumption 
that net railway operating income in the 
immediate post-war years would parallel 
that of approximately $1 billion which 
they earned in 1941. With such earn- 
ings assumed, their estimate was that 
they would spend a total of something 
more than $1.6 billion on capital im- 
provements in the first three post-war 
years. “Press reports of orders placed 
in recent months,” says the I. C. C. 
statement, “indicate that the expendi- 
tures of some railroads may exceed the 








Table I—Selected Balance Sheet Items, Class I Line-Haul Railways 


Cash and Excess of Total 
Temporary Total Total Current Assets Long- Total 
Cash Current Current over Current Term Corporate 
Investments Assets Liabilities Liabilities Debt Surplus 

Year (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
Cr: $677,955 $1,717,953 $1,200,984 $516,969 $11,138,121 $5,029,17 
|. rer 592,07 1,510,975 1,162,170 348,80 11,174,81 4,577,730 
5) rare 419,51 1,213,350 1,147,239 66,111 11,153,678 4,395,508 
MES fs Bocce os 379,136 1,063,271 1,130,731 - 67,460 11,247,777 4,094,531 
i 394,117 1,034,560 1,261,382 - 226,822 11,112,055 3,900,883 
TS: eae eer 380,212 1,058,326 1,471,321 — 412,995 11,041,472 3,714,302 
PRE os cowed 439,403 1,086,467 1,670,767 - 584,300 10,821,788 3,507,220 
CA erie 578,343 1,292,421 1,885,574 — 593,153 10,452,266 3,349,889 
CS eee 392.486 1,143,990 1,937,830 - 793,840 10,686,814 3,126,391 
a 480,550 1,120,968 2,243,961 -1,122,993 10,558,723 2,739,742 
1 Ike 31 578,359 1,292,705 2,555,903 —1,263,198 10,352,646 »563,879 
JO res 680,400 1,442,142 697,200t 744,942 11,288,311T 2,474,249 
NOON chicas 904,600 1,914,544 1,115,320t 799,224 11,186,063 2,666,625 
kn bnereinss 1,736,933 3,065,093 1,806,030 1,259,063 10,879,476 3,167,986 
oh </ arar 2,807,275 4,497,065 2,923,078 1,573,987 10,462,770 3,748,508 
1 ger 2,753,560 4,488,042 2,844,210 1,643,832 9,830,186 4,327,893 
1 eee Rearee 2,895,926 4,565,795 2,559,578 2,006,217 (1945 totals are Sept. 30) 





* Switching & Terminal Companies Included. 


tIn 1940 and thereafter long-term debt in default is included in long-term debt. 
Likewise in 1940 and thereafter default interest is removed 


thereto it is included in current liabilities. 
from current liabilities to deferred liabilities. 
¢ Tax liability included in 1941 and thereafter. 


In years prior 











three-year totals shown in their returns.” 
No one is likely to accuse the commis- 
sion of extravagance in that observation. 


Will Assets Be Conserved? 


It is certainly of great importance, 
however, to those who are looking to 
substantial capital expenditures by the 
railroads—alike to sustain employment 
and to assure the continuance of im- 
proving transportation — to interest 
themselves in the political circumstances 
which will so largely determine post-war 
earnings and expenditures. These po- 
litical circumstances, of course, include 
the policies which will be followed re- 
garding wage increases which railway 
unions are demanding; the attitude of 
shippers and = regulatory authorities 
toward rate increases to offset increased 
operating costs; and the degree, if any, 
to which politics may be persuaded to 
desist in its profligate donations of pub- 
lic funds for the development of high- 
way, waterway and air transportation— 
with utter disregard of the effect of such 
largesse on privately-financed transpor- 
tation. 





Whether current assets as they stand 
in 1946 will be decreased to make a 
direct contribution to capital outlays or 
whether such assets will merely fortify 
the railroads in their willingness to ex- 
pend further earnings more liberally 
than they would otherwise be inclined 
to do, these assets certainly cannot be 
frittered away in wage increases or by 
the continuance of an improvident level 
of rates without seriously endangering 
future railroad employment and the pro- 
vision of adequate and improving serv- 
ice. Those who are interested in the 
preservation of a vigorous and advanc- 
ing railroad industry will do well, there- 
fore, to observe the attitude of shippers, 
unions, and the regulatory and political 
authorities during the current year 
toward this accumulation of railroad as- 
sets. A great deal will depend upon 
whether they regard it as a treasure 
trove to be raided or a reasonable re- 
serve to assure the post-war vigor of 
the railroad industry. 

Foresighted opinion among railroad 
managements insists that the railroads’ 
assets position is not any stronger than 
ordinary prudence requires it to be. For 





one thing, those who hold this view point 
out that the current assets of the rail- 
roads include $606 million in the item of 
material and supplies. Unlike the in- 
ventory of a manufacturing enterprise, 
the railroads’ stocks of materials and 
supplies are not liquid assets which will 
be quickly turned into cash after being 
processed. On the contrary, they repre- 
sent an amount of working capital tied up 
in supplies needed for the current level 
of operations. 

The costs of doing business have sub- 
stantially increased since 1940, and the 
railroads must keep on hand, not only 
a larger reserve of supplies, but also of 
cash to meet increased payrolls, material 
bills, and other expenses. Furthermore, 
during the war the railroads have been 
unable to maintain their properties as 
they should have because of shortages in 
both man-power and materials. Accu- 
rate accounting would have required the 
railroads to have set up definite reserves, 
charged to operating expenses, to com- 
pensate for these deficiencies—but the 
Treasury would not permit such charges. 
Nevertheless, these deficiences will have 
to be taken up and funds will be needed 








Table Ii—Increase in 
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Investments Sept. 30 Yr =, 

A ~ Inc.or EndofSept. EndofSept. End of Sept. End of Sept. End of Sept. End of Sept. Inc. or 
1945 1941 Dec. % 1945 1941 1945 1941 1945 1941 Dec. % 
ee ae a ee eae $10,892,690 $1,170,765 +4830 $16,297,626 $3,464,763 $10,451,969 $3,339,725 $5,845,657 $125,038 + 4,575 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe . 174,861,577 58,657,402 +4198 250,990,979 118,838,956 135,303,828 41,283,880 115,687,151 77,555,076 + 49 
Pentee Wooest. Taine .......<0..00 38,649,716 12,823,694 +201 69,917,347 22,763,323 47,761,578 11,024,065 22,155,769 11,739,258 + 89 
Baltimore & Ohio .............000 82,375,288 32,005,796 +157 134,476,342 57,593,956 76,419,724 28,546,091 58,056,618 29,047,865 + 100 
eR ee Se ee 17,108,832 6,610,868 +159 31,494,941 15,020,621 18,920,868 11,332,144 12,574,073 3,688,477 + 241 
Central of Georgia Pier tees ak sie & 19,562,740 2,060,260 +850 29,195,619 6,605,629 8,440,481 4,085,946 20,755,138 2,519,683 — 18 
Central of New Jersey ............ 21,681,112 7,708,699 +181 34,306,160 13,296,299 23,417,225 7,156,374 10,888,935 6,139,925 + 77 
Chesapeake & Ohio ...........00. . 34,828,277 39,376,413 —- 12 68,803,101 70,345,516 65,783,868 37,934,360 3,019,233 32,411,156 - 91 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois _........ 8.074.766 2-946,584 4174  12,179'868  4.983-136 6,739,871 2,260,864 5,439,997 2,722,272 + 100 
Chicago & Northwestern ........... 45,495,880 30,861,791 + 47 72,380,383 52,251,756 45,649,712 19,903,143 26,730, 671 32,348,613 — 17 
Chicago, Burlington & O. .......... 65,636,453 21,279,903 +208 103,780,274 46,448,243 81,111,450 ey pes 620 22,668,824 27,952,623 — 19 
Chicago Great Western............. 9°333,120 2,595,208 +4260 12,773,037 5,388,421 7,074,475 8/98 "698, 1,959,436 + 191 
Chicago, Mil., St. P. & P. ......... 88,130,126 32,345,253 4172 139,762,479 55,054,591 43,774,308 22) "886. 437 95,988,171 32,168,154 + 198 
Chicago, Rock igend @ PL... 6. 111,448,309 15,102,997 +638 136,574,471 29,257,976 53,633,285 11,559, "216 82,941,186 17,698,760 + 369 
Chicago, St. P., M. & O. .......... 6.547.955 1,957,559 +134 10,735,831 4,815,051 5,828,117 2,868,598 4,907,714 1,946,453 + 152 
Delaware & Hudson .............. 6,960,439 5,660,571 + 23 14,913,633 10,356,727 6,625,412 4,683,606 8,298,221 5,673,121 + 46 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W. ...... 14,707,864 5,320,447 +176 28,011,712 10,609,370 14,276,550 10,532,133 13,735,162 77,237 +17,683 
Denver & Rio Grande avemern .... 29,590,464 3,968,946 +646 44,864,811 9,406,809 23,902,867 9,329,786 20,961,944 77,023 +27,115 

Duluth, Missabe & I. R. .......... 21,687,022 23, "344, 610 - 7 26,062,383 26,426,040 16,197,242 9,723,692 9,865,141 16,702,348 — 
Elgin, Joliet & TAD cL Gane mamiens 12,508,407 14, 142,496 —- 12 15,692,322 16,565,577 8,216,953 8, 996, 297 7,475,369 7,569,280 — 1 
7 ee oe scovsce 29B67,a52 193758;367 + 51 55,829,072 37,490,112 27,478,930 17,281,697 28,350,142 20,208,415 + 40 
Grand Trunk Western ............ 1,219,731 2,182,538 — 44 6,155,677. 6,715,617 6,068,290 4,958,783 87,3 1,756,834 — 95 
Great Northern . Be Soca 36,955,024  31.232,705 + 18 88,123,420 48,853,112 37,766,935 24, 685, 298 50,356,485 24,167,814 + 108 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio aE, oe ee 12,798,342 6,033,164 +112 19,466,964 11,795,009 10,455,247 4, 718,5 08 9,011,717 7,076,501 + 27 
Illinois |” Re Seer eee 98,911,121 21,359,849 +4363 143,120,323 48,241,749 90,294,673 wi; 273. 398 52,825,650 20,368,351 + 159 
0 ae eee errr 16,935,092 14,131,926 + 20 30,495,040 19,537,656 13,774,556 14,323,855 ~ 16,720,484 5,213,801 + 221 
Long Island .. ae abe eam 6,448,467 950,638 +578 11,901,067 4,604,599 7,270,747 4,865,790 4,630,320 —261,191 si 
"a= & Nashville varies eas 59,440,702 34,026,440 + 75 109,232,464 53,292,968 64,249,861 21,809,450 44,982,603 31,483,518 + 43 
st. & S. Ste. Marie ere 9,278,515 5,603,059 +4244 24,324,489 9,014,803 6,750,144 16,129,982 17,574,345 -7,115,179 sf 
Missouri- Ralls Texas : 20,723,400 3,381,480 +513 31,333,481 7,142,237 26,813,151 6,506,292 4,520,331 635, 945 + 611 
Miseouci Pacific ...........sccce5 113,220,372 28,300,753 +300 164,877,276 49,103,883 80,171,772 11,676,182 84,705,504 37,427, 701 + 126 
mew work Central ..... 2... ..sscee 180,892,210 39,773,886 +355 271,973,719 125,401,909 155,909,935 76,037,496 116,063,784 49,364,413 + 135 
New York, Chicago & St. L. ...... 18,368,926 5,630,806 +224 30,076,278 22,686,088 19,533,294 16,499,315 10,542,984 6,186,773 + 70 
Mt Wan es Oe Paartford .. ......5. 58,567,132 8,279,120 +607 89,007,806 41,988,990 42,170,858 44,760,119 46,836,948 -2,771,129 “3 
Norfolk & Western ............... 86,247,659 39,364,422 +119 109, 064,813 60,814, "836 57,433,807 28,513,261 51,631,006 32,301,575 + 60 
Northern Pacific ..............0.06 14,426,246 17,996,447 — 20 58, 034,669 43,918,623 32,912,291 15,172,006 25,122,378 28,746,617 — 13 
Pennsylvania cwinwews:sc00svcsen PARI ee Bowee oF +145 349,517,552 180,993 "015 206,008,919 105,366,976 143,508,633 75,626,939 + 90 
Pere Beerguette ..... n,n. cccence 12,210,619 6,880,233 + 77 20,479,112 13,661,357 11,099,850 7,693,574 9,379,262 5,967,783 + 57 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie ctopwwe weaesaD 7,549,528 + 60 17,222,229 11,812,496 10,244,658 9,176,177 6,977,571 2,636,319 + 165 
Reading : errs 21,857,391 13,548,417 + 61 41,224,733 23,002,689 28,182,123 17,366,177 13,042,610 5,636,512 + 131 
St. Louis-San Francisco 52,271,490 16,261,539 +4221 66,993,730 24,574,386 25,650,756 6,384,716 41,342,974 18,189,670 + 127 
St. Louis Southwestern 34,182,435 2,882,962 +1086 43,564,378 9,758,660 25,502,493 8,726,609 18,061,885 1,032,051 + 1,650 
Seaboard Air Line 48,564,728 8,139,827 +497 70,431,372 18,450,213 29,849,079 8,340,393 40,582,293 10,109,830 + 301 
Southern . 94,218,267 15,137,662 +522 129,343,195 44,760,245 83,654,477 26,941,339 45,688,718 17,818,906 + 156 
Southern Pacific 178, 550,600 29,954,259 +4496 291,856,214 70,531,073 184,872,237 42,176,425 106,983,977 28,354,648 + 277 
Texas & Pacfic - 28, 538,666 3,748,877 +661 48,352,627 11,921,546 32,433,521 5,327,044 15,919,106 6,594,502 + 141 
Union Pacific . 281,680,521 43,109,403 +553 376,535,297 86,282,041 169,135,897 39,549,655 207,399,400 46,732,386 + 344 
Wabash : 34,001,255 13,836,782 4146 48,285,276 21,526,525 36,999,287 6,394,111 11,285,989 15,132,414 —- 25 





* Current liabilities 


exceeded current assets in 1941. 
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for the purpose ; which is another reason 
why the present current assets position 
must be protected from depredations by 
treasure hunters. 

It is also worth noting that the rail- 
roads have billed the government for a 
considerable volume of war traffic at 
commercial rates. In the post-audit of 
these bills, the General Accounting Of- 
fice is setting up claims for land-grant 
allowances on much of this traffic. These 
claims for land-grant allowances, to- 
gether with claims covering the adjust- 
ment of charges on transit traffic, retro- 
active section 22 quotations, reparations, 
etc., may aggregate between $350 million 
and $500 million. A large cash reserve 
is necessary to protect this situation. 


Preparing for Maturities 


Railroad debt maturities in the next 
five years approximate $1,711 million, of 
which some $389 million are equipment 
obligations. The equipments must be 
paid off as they mature. Reduction of 
the other debt is not only part of the 
fixed policy, but may be one of the pre- 
requisites to refunding operations. Cash 
reserves must be accumulated for these 
purposes. 

The railroads’ assets position, of 
course, has an important bearing on the 
capital improvements they are able to 
finance. In the depression years 1931- 
1938 gross capital expenditures averaged 
$259 million a year. In the period fol- 
lowing the first world war, 1923-1930, 
the average was $843 million: and in 
the current war period, 1939-1944, the 
average was $464 million. It is in the 
interest of everyone connected with the 
railroad industry in any way—shippers 
and employees as well as owners, cred- 
itors and managements—that the rail- 
ways’ capital outlays be expanded, rather 
than that they should decline to the dis- 
astrous level of the ’Thirties. 

It should be noted also that insolvent 
railroads are included in the total of 
those whose excess of current assets over 
current liabilities exceeds $2 billion. 
These insolvent roads have to maintain 
a larger proportion of their current as- 
sets in cash and temporary cash advances 
than do the solvent roads. This is so, 
because they have to have cash to pay 
the costs of reorganization. Further- 
more, they may be required to pay some 
part, but of course not all, of defaulted 
interest, which, on September 30, 1945, 
amounted to $955 million. 

The railroads generally have indicated 
that they will take advantage of the 
provision in the Internal Revenue Code 
which authorizes a shortening of the 
period over which the cost of war-time 
facilities may be amortized for tax pur- 
poses. On September 30, 1945, the 
estimated unamortized cost of emergency 
facilities was over $500 million. The 
spreading back of this sum to prior tax 
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years will produce tax credits of ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the increased 
allowances, or $300 million. These cred- 
its will serve to reduce the present bal- 
ance carried in the accrued taxes ac- 
count, which is treated as a part of 
current liabilities. Approximately 90 
per cent of the cost of emergency facili- 
ties subject to rapid amortization was in 
respect of equipment financed in part 
through equipment obligations, includ- 
ing conditional sales agreements, due 
over a period of about ten years. The 
tax credits arising from the amortiza- 
tion allowances are a potential source of 
funds for the discharge of the unpaid 
debt. 

The railroads hold some $77 million 
face amount of post-war excess profits 
tax refund bonds. Under the provisions 
of the Tax Adjustment Act of 1945 these 
bonds become subject to redemption on 
and after January 1, 1946. These bond 
holdings are not shown in the current 
asset account as presently stated. 


Effect of Profits Tax End 


It is difficult to assess what the benefit 
to the railroads will be from the dis- 
appearance in 1946 of the excess profits 
tax. If railroad earnings are maintained 
at reasonably high levels, that is, in 
excess of their excess profits tax credits, 
the companies will, of course, be allowed 
to retain a larger part of their earnings 
for corporate purposes. On the other 
hand, unless earnings are relatively high, 
the taxable income would not exceed the 
credits, and the presence or absence of 
an excess profits tax, regardless of the 
rate, would have no significance. If 





the railroads should have no net taxable 
earnings in 1946, or. if these earnings 
should be substantially less than their 
computed excess profits tax credits for 
that year, the companies would be able 
to recover some part of the excess profits 
taxes paid for the years 1944 and/or 
1945 through operation of the “carry- 
back” provisions, which remain in force 
for one year following repeal of the 
excess profits tax. 


Good, But Not Too Good 


The conclusion must be, when all the 
conflicting evidence is weighed, that the 
railroads’ current assets position is a 
strong one—but not any stronger than 
is called for by the exigencies of their 
present situation. This assets position, 
if the importance of protecting it from 
predatory raids is recognized, gives 
strong assurance that capital improve- 
ments will go forward to the full extent 
justified by earnings. Speaking gen- 
erally, it may be said that, as long as 
this strong current assets position is 
maintained or that these assets are used 
in part for capital outlays, it may be 
expected that railroad capital outlays 
will continue at a substantial level. With 
this assets position maintained, the rail- 
roads can use all further earnings for a 
constructive purpose—to make capital 
improvements or to pay dividends and 
interest to investors, thereby encourag- 
ing them to finance improvements. This 
is a considerable improvement over the 
situation which persisted so long in the 
’Thirties, where almost every dollar 
earned had to be pressed into service to 
satisfy an overdue obligation. 











Results of Research Will Guide Railroads 





Study committee is now shaping up basic reports as it rounds out 


program which has been under way for 314 years—Economic sur- 


veys provide data for Parmelee’s tentative forecast indicating that 
1950 traffic will be above 1940 level but lower than wartime peaks 


OUNDING out the comprehensive 

research program which it has been 
conducting for the past three and one- 
half years, the Railroad Committee for 
the Study of Transportation is now 
shaping up its basic reports to guide the 
industry in the post-war era. The com- 
mittee is headed by Judge R. V. Fletch- 
er, vice-president—research, Association 
of American Railroads, and its studies, 
covering all phases of railroading and 
trends which may affect railroading, 
have been carried on by 15 subcommit- 
tees with a total membership of more 
than 100 drawn from all departments 
and branches of the industry, 

The Railway Age’s latest general re- 
view of the committee’s work appeared 
in the last Annual Statistical and Out- 
look Number—the issue of January 6, 
1945, page 6. Since that time, when 
16 reports had been published, the com- 
mittee has issued five others and pro- 
gressed its remaining studies to the 
point where it now expects to complete 
its whole job during the current year. 

Among the basic studies are the gen- 
eral economic surveys and forecasts be- 
ing made by the Subcommittee for Eco- 
nomic Study, headed by J. V. B. Duer, 
assistant to vice-president, Pennsylvania, 
which has aiso been working on a group 
of specific commodity studies. The gen- 
eral economic phase of the subcommit- 
tee’s assignment is being conducted un- 
der the supervision of Dr. Julius H. 
Parmelee, director of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics; and, while the find- 
ings are still in preliminary form, suffi- 
cient material had been gathered by No- 
vember 1 to enable Dr. Parmelee to 
draw what he called some “rather gen- 
eral and tentative conclusions.” 


Sees 1950 Traffic Above 1940 


This the B. R. E. director did in a 
November 1 address before the National 
Postwar Conference at Atlantic City, 
N. J., emphasizing that the ideas ex- 
pressed were his own and “subject to 
further study and revision.” On that 
basis Dr. Parmelee took a cautious look 
ahead to 1950, seeing railway traffic in 
that year on a higher level than in 1940 
but lower than in the war years 1941 to 
1945. Meanwhile, as he sees it, the rail- 
roads will have held their relative place 





By WALTER J. TAFT 
Washington Editor 


in the competition for freight traffic, but 
will show a relative loss in the passenger 
field. 

The forecast is based on Dr. Parme- 
lee’s analysis of trends in manufactur- 
ing, the output of minerals, agricultural 
production, and railroad traffic during 
World War I and its aftermath and dur- 
ing the period since 1940. Before get- 
ting into specific figures, however, the 
B. R. E. director noted that the three 
general characteristics of economic 
trends accompanying previous major 
wars have been: “First, a high level of 
production during the war; second, a 
short period of reconversion, or read- 
justment, immediately following the war ; 








third, a considerable period of post-war 
expansion.” In each case, he added, the 
expansion period carried economic lev- 
els in the United States above those of 
all pre-war periods; and the situation 
following World War II “seems likely to 
pursue these same general lines.” 

Dr. Parmelee’s index numbers cover- 
ing the World War II period were based 
on the year 1940 as 100. He calculated 
that the index of total. manufacturing, 
which reached a wartime peak of 205 in 
1943, would hit a low point “close to 
100” in 1946, after which “there should 
be gradual recovery to perhaps 125 in 
1950.” The minerals index, which 
reached its high of 126 in June, 1945, is 
expected by Dr. Parmelee to continue its 
current decline “well into 1946,” then 
coming back to about 110. The index 
of agricultural production reached 124 
in 1944, As the B. R. E. director reads 
the signs, this index will probably be 
less than 110 in some 1946 month, but it 
will have returned to that figure by 1950. 


The Forecast 


“The same general conclusions seem 
reasonable as to post-war railroad ton- 
miles,’ Dr. Parmelee went on. “We 
expect ton-mileage to be greater in 1950 
than in 1929, which was the pre-war 
peak year, greater in 1950 than in 1940 
by about 33 per cent, but lower than 
in any of the war years from 1941 to 
1945. 

“The prospects with respect to rail- 
road passénger-miles are less favorable, 
although the tremendous effect of the 
war raised the index from 100 in 1940 
to 400 in 1944. A rather heavy passen- 
ger movement is anticipated for the bal- 
ance of 1945, and to about the middle 
of 1946, growing in part out of extensive 
transfers of troops from Atlantic and 
Pacific ports to their homes, and in part 
dependent on the fact that the automo- 
tive industry will not yet have reached 
its post-war level of production of au- 
tomobiles and buses. Following 1946, 
however, we expect aggregate railroad 
passenger miles to decrease rather stead- 
ily, reaching a level in 1950 above that 
of 1940 but below all of the years from 
1942 to 1949, inclusive.” 

How the outlook on the foregoing ba- 
sis compares with past records was indi- 
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cated by Dr. Parmelee, with the follow- 
ing revised figures, as follows: 


Railways of Class I 
(Figures in Billions) 


Ton- Passenger- 
miles miles 
First World War Peak (1918) 405.4 42.7 
Interwar Peak: 
Ton-miles (1929) ......... 447.3 Aen 
Passenger-miles (1920) .... ... 46.9 
Prewar (3980). .« conc. sass S7ac0 23.8 
Second World War Peak 
CL [eae ere eee 37.2 95.5 
Prospects for 
LE En eon aa eae 680.0 91.0 
RP oe ee eRe Geos 500.0 65.0 
|.) je Pn eae ne 496.0 35.0 


Sees $6 Billion 1950 Gross 


Emphasizing again that these indicat- 
ed traffic levels for 1950 “are only tenta- 
tively advanced,” the B. R. E. director 
proceeded to calculate that they would 
(at current rates and fzres) produce a 
total operating revenue in 1950 of 
about $6 billion. This would be below 
the total of about $6% billion of gross 
earned in 1929, but would be greater 
than that of any of the years from 1930 
to 1941, inclusive. But Dr. Parmelee 
pointed out that it would produce “con- 
siderably less net earnings than in 1929 
because of the great increase in wage 
rates, prices and taxes since 1929,” 

To assume that railroad rates will re- 
main stationary while all other com- 
ponents of the price level increase is, of 
course, quite arbitrary. Since reason- 
able railroad earnings are necessary in 
the public interest, there is no justifiable 
reason why rates should not rise to per- 
mit the railroads, with the traffic fore- 
seen for 1950, to equal in that year the 
net earnings they had in 1929. 

Dr. Parmelee mentioned the findings 
of other subcommittees which are study- 
ing the prospective distribution of post- 
war traffic among the various agencies 
of transportation. In that connection 
he gave figures indicating that total ton- 
miles of all agencies in 1950 will be 27 
per cent above the 1940 total, while total 
passenger-miles will be up 29 per cent. 
Here is where the B. R. E. director sug- 
gested that the railroads will hold their 
relative place as carriers of freight but 
lose ground relatively in the passenger 
field. 

“The greatest relative increase in 
freight traffic from 1940 to 1950, 
amounting to 100 per cent, is anticipated 
in the air,” he said. “That agency, how- 
ever, handles a very small proportion of 
the total freight movement, consider- 
ably less than 1/100 of one per cent in 
either 1940 or 1950. Pipeline traffic is 
expected to increase 38 per cent, truck 
traffic 27 per cent, and railroad traffic 
33 per cent, compared with an increase 
of 27 per cent in total freight traffic. In 
brief, the railroads are expected to hold 
their own with other agencies, their 
Proportion of total freight traffic being 
about 62 per cent in 1940 and 1950. 

“Tn the commercial passenger field, the 
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greatest relative increase between 1940 
and 1950 will again be in the air. That 
agency will have increased its passen- 
ger-mileage nearly six times during 
those ten years. Thus air passenger 
traffic is becoming an appreciable trans- 
portation factor, rising from 2.7 per 
cent of the total in 1940 to an estimated 
28 per cent in 1950. Buses are expected 
to handle an increase in passenger-miles, 
1940 to 1950, but to show a slightly 
smaller proportion of the total, 28 per 
cent in 1950 as against 30 per cent in 
1940. 

Railroad passenger traffic will also 
increase between 1940 and 1950, but 
will show a decrease in relation to 
total commercial passenger traffic from 
61% per cent in 1940 to an estimated 60 
per cent in 1950.” 

Dr. Parmelee’s conclusions as to out- 
look for business generally are that the 
post-war scene “is set for high economic 
levels,” and the factors supporting them 
will be attended by the country’s long- 
term trend of continued growth, increas- 
ing productive efficiency, technological 
improvements, greater earnings, and 
higher standards of living. The favor- 
able factors, he said, “spell potential 
prosperity,” but prosperity can be de- 
layed by failure to solve certain “condi- 
tioning problems.” Among these he listed 
the attainment of high levels of em- 
ployment and avoidance of long periods 
of large-scale unemployment; improve- 
ment in labor-management relations; ad- 
justment of cost-price relationships so 
that producers are assured a suitable 
margin of profit in a time of rising costs, 
with prices held to designated ceilings ; 
control of prices and prevention of eith- 
er inflation or deflation; prudent man- 
agement of the public debt and _ the 
resultant tax burden; orderly demobili- 
zation of wartime economic controls. 


Commodity Reports 


Meanwhile the other division of the 
Subcommittee for Economic Study has 
proceeded under the direction of Loyd 
J. Kiernan with the preparation of its 
specific commodity reports. This as- 
signment was broken down into studies 
of approximately 40 commodities or 
commodity groups, and reports on 23 
had been accepted by the general com- 
mittee as of January 1, when most of 
the others were complete except for edi- 
torial checking and mimeographing. 
Since these commodity reports are pri- 
marily for the use of railroad traffic offi- 
cers and will be used by the Subcommit- 
tee on Traffic, only one of them has 
been made public. It is the report on 
“Raw Cotton and Cotton Linters” (re- 
viewed in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 16, 1944, page 934), which was re- 
leased as a contribution of the railroads 
to the work of the December, 1944, 
Congressional Cotton Conference in 
Washington. 


Conforming to a basic pattern which 
was adopted in the interest of uniform- 
ity, the commodity reports start with a 
description of the product, a brief ex- 
planatory outline of definitions, trade 
terms, and trade practices, and a sum- 
marized history of the industry. Suc- 
cessive chapters are devoted to produc- 
tion, consumption, foreign trade if any, 
marketing methods and channels, price 
methods and fluctuations, and a chapter 
on transportation. The latter discusses 
the transportation characteristics of the 
commodity, types of equipment used for 
its movement, special services needed, 
statistics of rail movement and the prin- 
cipal available facts bearing upon com- 
petition from other means of transpor- 
tation. 

The discussions of all these subjects 
are supported to the extent deemed nec- 
essary by pertinent statistical tabula- 
tions, and certain phases of each report 
are supported by maps and charts or 
graphs. In the case of what are con- 
sidered basic statistics, the figures are 
carried back as far as 1909, if available. 
The culmination of each report is a 
chapter of conclusions and comments, 
the essential feature of the conclusions 
being a statement of the tonnage of the 
commodity in question estimated to be 
available for movement by all forms of 
transportation in the first “normal” post- 
war year.’ The estimate is broken down 
geographically according to origins and 
destinations, and it is accompanied by 
conclusions on any other phases of the 
subject thought to be of pertinent inter- 
est to the railroads. 

Along with their primary purpose of 
presenting estimates of post-war traffic 
movement, the commodity reports have 
the secondary purpose of providing ref- 
erence material of lasting value to the 
railroads. A railroad which desires to 
adapt the reports to its own special needs 
will find all of the necessary basic data 
in readily usable form. As Mr. Kiernan 
has put it, “When all our reports are 
completed, we shall have for the use of 
the railway industry what amounts to a 
commodity encyclopedia of the United 
States.” 


Three Groups Finish Studies 


The Subcommitttee on Consolidations, 
headed by C. E. Smith, vice-president 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, completed its work during the past 
year with the publication of a final re- 
port which was reviewed in the Railway 
Age of July 21, 1945, page 105. The 
principal recommendation was that the 
railroads “continue to pursue a policy 
of consolidation along natural and evo- 
lutionary lines, subject to the safeguards 
provided in the Interstate Commerce 
Act.” Two other subcommittees had 
previously completed their assigned 
studies during 1944. They are the Sub- 
committee on Public Relations, of which 











Robert S. Henry, assistant to president, 
A. A. R., is chairman; and the Subcom- 
mittee on Pipeline Transport, headed by 
W. G. Vollmer, president of the Texas 
& Pacific. The former is now concern- 
ing itself with assisting in the prepara- 
tion and distribution of reports of other 
subcommittees, while the Subcommittee 
on Pipeline Transport is standing by 
prepared to make other studies if called 
for by any new developments. 

The Subcommittee on Accounting and 
Statistics, under the chairmanship of G. 
T. Carmichael, vice-president and comp- 
troller of the New Haven, has issued 
one report and is preparing at least four 
others which it expects to complete by 
July 1. The published report deals with 
“Simplification and Consolidation of Di- 
visions for Apportioning Interline 
Freight Revenues and Uniformity in 
Division Publications,” while those in 
process will cover such subjects as ticket 
printing machines, the use of teletype 
and tabulators for yard statistics, the 
unit bill of lading, and simplification and 
standardization of joint facility billing. 
In addition, this subcommittee is consid- 
ering certain other reports on interline 
freight and passenger fare divisions. 


Keeping Air Study Up to Date 


Rapid changes in the techniques of air 
transport have made incomplete in some 
respects the “Initial Study of Air Trans- 
portation,” issued early in 1944 by the 
Subcommittee on Air Transportation, 
and that report is now being brought up 
to date for publication as a new booklet 
or for inclusion in the final report of the 
subcommittee. Meanwhile, the subcom- 
mittee which is headed by L. F. Whitte- 
more, assistant to president, Boston & 
Maine, has submitted to the general com- 
mittee a report on “Railroad Participa- 
tion in Air Transport”; and it has com- 
pleted, except for final revisions, a 
“Study of Fruits and Vegetables in Air 
Transport.” The latter will probably be 
included in the subcommittee’s final re- 
port, rather than being published as a 
separate document. 

As pointed out in previous reviews, 
the early work of the Subcommittee on 
Engineering and Mechanical Research 
was largely devoted‘ to investigations 
and recommendations pertaining to the 
creation of the Department of Research 
in the A. A. R. Formerly headed by 
A. E. Perlman, chief engineer of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, this 
subcommittee now has for its chairman 
A. A. Miller, chief engineer, mainte- 
nance of way, Missouri Pacific. With 


the assistance of the Department of Re- 
search’s staff it is now preparing a com- 
plete report of the research activities of 
the A. A. R., the American Railway 
Engineering Association, the principal 
railroads, and principal railroad supply 
companies. 


The survey will compare 


the results of this research with those 
achieved by some twenty leading indus- 
tries, thus laying the basis for a follow- 
through to conclusions on a permanent 
program of research for the railroad in- 
dustry. The final report of this sub- 
committee is expected to be completed 
by July 1, and it will probably include a 
report on light-weight freight cars. 

The Subcommittee on Finance, of 
which R, E. Connolly, vice-president of 
the Illinois Central, is chairman, has 
thus far made public no reports since its 


work depends on current developments. 


Its final reports will deal with the finan- 
cial problems which confront the rail- 
roads in the competitive era ahead. 

As was the case a year ago, the Sub- 
committee on Labor and Personnel, 
functioning under the chairmanship of 
L. W. Horning, vice-president—person- 
nel, New York Central, remains the most 
active report publisher. It has thus far 
completed 13 reports on various phases 
of labor and personnel problems and ex- 
pects in its final report to consolidate 
them all into a single volume. This 
subcommittee’s reports have met with 
widespread popularity, and it is planned 
to print probably as many as 20,000 cop- 
ies of the consolidated report, with a 
view to placing it in the hands of every 
railroad officer who has important super- 
visory responsibilities. In addition, cop- 
ies will be distributed to libraries, 
schools, and colleges. 

The principal recent activity of the 
Subcommittee on Legislation, of which 
Judge Fletcher is chairman, has been 
the gathering of material to be submit- 
ted to the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce in connec- 
tion with the “national transportation 
inquiry” which that committee has un- 
dertaken. After all reports of the other 
subcommittees have been completed this 
legislative subcommittee will prepare any 
further recommendations required. 


Motor Transport 


The Subcommittee on Motor Trans- 
port, headed by H. R. Lake, general 
manager, Department of Highway Mo- 
tor Transport, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, has recently completed a 389-page 
report, not yet formally approved by the 
general committee. This analysis of 
highway transportation consists of five 
sections: (1) Factors common to the 
development of all highway transport; 
effect of the war; future outlook for 
highway transport; and rail-highway 
operations; (2) highway transport of 
property; (3) highway transport of pas- 
sengers by for-hire carriers; (4) high- 
way transport by private passenger au- 
tomobiles; (5) appendices containing 
information and pertinent statistics. 

At the October meeting of the general 
committee, the Subcommittee on Oper- 
ating Methods and Procedures submit- 








ted a report on deferred maintenance, 
which is now being studied and revised 
in the light of suggestions made by gen- 
eral committee members. It will prob- 
ably be presented for final approval this 
month; and sometime next month the 
subcommittee expects to have completed 
its report on coordination of facilities, 
By July 1 it promises reports on addi- 
tional subjects such as heavier loading 
of cars and unnecessary passenger train 
mileage. J. M. Symes, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania, is the chairman. 


Taxation and Traffic 


The work of the Subcommittee on 
Taxation, of which Karl W. Fischer, as- 
sistant to president, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, is chairman, will be conclud- 
ed upon acceptance by the general com- 
mittee of its second report, entitled “In- 
equality of Taxation Among the Several 
Forms of Transportation.” This report 
was submitted to the general committee 
late last year. The subcommittee’s other 
report, already made public, is “Some 
Recommendations for a National Post- 
war Fiscal Policy.” 

The Subcommittee on Traffic is oper- 
ating under the chairmanship of F. J. 
Wall, vice-president of the New Haven. 
As indicated above, much of its work 
will be based on the commodity reports 
prepared by the Subcommittee for Eco- 
nomic Study. It will also require the 
findings of the subcommittees on air, 
motor, pipeline, and water transport, thus 
becoming of necessity one of the last 
groups to complete its work. 

Meanwhile, its own investigations are 
proceeding satisfactorily, including its 
shipper surveys and studies of freight 
sales and development, merchandise traf- 
fic, and carload commodities. In the 
field of passenger traffic the subcommit- 
tee has almost completed an important 
report covering such subjects as the com- 
petitive outlook, the private automobile, 
airline competition, railroad basic pas- 
senger fares, various types of passenger 
equipment and terminals, and the branch 
line situation. 

The Subcommittee on Water Trans- 
port, with E. A. Smith, senior general 
attorney of the Illinois Central as its 
chairman, completed a report on the 
Mississippi river several months ago. 
This has been approved by the general 
committee and distributed to A. A. R. 
member roads. Also completed are re- 
ports on intercoastal traffic and the New 
York State Barge Canal; while the ad- 
ditional studies under way will cover 
other waterways. 

While plans are not yet complete, at 
least 10,000 copies of the general com- 
mittee’s final report will be printed for 
distribution to universities, libraries, 
economists, and legislators, as well as 
persons in the transportation industry 
and the interested general public. 
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Increasingly heavy troop movements continue to place a heavy strain on the available man-power of Western carriers 





Peace Has Not Solved Labor Problems 


Man-power shortages continue, especially in the maintenance 


of way department—Unions demand greatly increased pay 


VEN though many war plants have 

shut down, releasing thousands of 
employees to Civilian pursuits, and de- 
spite the fact that over 10 per cent of the 
railway employees who were in military 
service are back on the job, man-power 
shortages will continue on the railways. 
In fact, in certain areas and in certain 
departments, the problem is nearly as 
acute as it ever was. It is not expected 
that normal conditions in the railway 
labor field will return, so far as man- 
power supply is concerned, until well 
along in 1946. 

Meanwhile, the armed truce existing 
between railway management and em- 
ployees has come to an end. In 1943 the 
unions began fretting and stewing, cul- 
minating in a strike order that was to 
have been effective on December 30, 
1943. To avoid tieing up the railways 
in war-time the late President Roosevelt 
issued an executive order directing the 
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Secretary of War to take possession and 
control of the nation’s railways effective 
December 27, 1943. The final outcome 
was advances in wages of 9 to 11 cents 
an hour which were much larger than 
the advances recommended by the “emer- 
gency boards” appointed by the Presi- 


dent. The Army returned the rail- 
ways to their owners on January 
18, 1944, 


From then until V-E Day an uneasy 
peace was maintained, but in June, 1945, 
the first of the demands of the non-oper- 
ating unions were presented, to be fol- 
lowed soon by requests from the oper- 
ating brotherhoods. These demands had 
been jelled by late November, when the 
three carrier conference committees be- 
gan meetings and negotiations with the 
union officers in Chicago. The non-ops 
want 30 cents per hour increase, while 
the operating employees want 25 per 
cent. The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers also want changes in 


working rules, the other three brother- 
hoods being content, for the present, to 
demand merely pay increases. 


Vacancies Drop After May 


Unfilled openings for railway employ- 
ment during 1945 were somewhat lower 
than in 1944, and reached their peak 
for the year in May when unfilled open- 
ings totaled 100,860. Since that month 
there has been a steady downward trend 
except for a slight rise in September. 
On November 30, the number of vacant 
jobs reported had been reduced by one- 
half to 50,264. 

A major factor in keeping the monthly 
total of vacant jobs below the level of 
1944 was the employment of large num- 
bers of Mexican workers on United 
States railroads. First employed in 
1943, the number of Mexican citizens 
at work on railways in this country 
reached a peak of approximately 69,000 
men in August of last year. With the 












collapse of Japan in that month, the 
War Manpower Commission, on August 
20, ordered that the importation of Mex- 
ican labor for railway work be ended 
and that those now employed in this 
country be returned when their contracts 
expire. Present indications are that al- 
though there wiJl be no such contracts 
in force after February 28, it will be 
some time after that date before all have- 
returned to Mexico. 

From the chart it will be observed 
that the sharp down turn in unfilled 
railway jobs occurred in May, the month 
of the German collapse. Not so evident 
is the second sharp break following V-J 
day in August. However, if the effects 
of the relatively rapid return of Mexican 
workers to their homes is considered, 
it is apparent that the actual rate of im- 
provement in the railway man-power sit- 
uation has been more rapid than mere 
figures of total unfilled openings would 
indicate. 


Improvement Varies by Areas 


Although there has been marked im- 
provement in the man-power situation 
on a ational basis, the rate of im- 
provement has not been uniform in all 
regions nor in all occupations. Table I 
shows the number of unfilled openings 
in the railroad industry as of October 
31 and November 30. Notable is the 
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Relationship between em- 
ployment of Mexicans on U. 
S. railroads and reported 
shortages of railway workers 


gain in the San Francisco area, which 
because of the tremendous flow of traffic 
caused by the unprecedentedly rapid re- 
turn of service men, has been a par- 
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ticularly troublesome region. Also no- 
table is the continued high place in the 
total of the Chicago region, largely due 
to difficulty in securing freight house 
and track labor in the immediate vicinity 
of Chicago itself. 


Table I—Unfilled Openings on Order at 
End of Month 








Region October 31 November 30 
SE ers ergs 3,959 4,242 
B: OW BOER ov cscwwss 9,793 8,487 
5s SEEN cas. 8 52's pie 6,567 4,621 
4. REMI ert Se len 11,883 10,038 
NTE nic oS siete ae 3,2 2,375 
6. eaves City .... «4... 6,599 §,171 
7. Minneapolis ......... 3,317 2,332 
SO ee ere 5,672 3,728 
9. San Francisco ....... 12,960 9,270 

oS ee 64,020 50,264 


In analyzing the man-power picture 
it is found that by far the largest short- 
ages continue to occur in what might 
be termed the common labor occupations, 
such as track workers, freight handlers, 
store and roundhouse laborers, etc. In 
the field of skilled labor there has been 
in general much improvement, particu- 
larly in the operating department, al- 
though skilled mechanical department 
and maintenance of way employees are 
still desperately short in certain areas. 

In contrast to the situation existing a 
year ago when many railroads were 
striving desperately to secure permis- 
sion of the W. M. C. for inter-regional 
and national labor recruitment, only five 
requests for Railroad Retirement Board 
assistance were in effect on December 1. 


Unfilled openings for railway employment, by regions, as reperted to 
the United States Railroad Retirement Board, as of November 30, 1945 
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Fhe forced return of the ( D 
workers to Mexico, under way since V-J day, is leaving 
large gaps in the ranks of the track forces of many roads 


and some of these were so limited in 
their scope as to be virtually ineffective. 
Most of these orders, which have all been 
placed by western lines, are for skilled 
shopmen of various kinds—carmen ; cer- 
tain highly trained maintenance depart- 
ment workers such as signalmen, bridge 
and building carpenters, and water serv- 
Only 
one road now desires assistance in re- 
cruiting train dispatchers and only one 
is seeking aid in finding brakemen and 
switchmen, previously three of the most 
desperately needed classes of employees. 
Table II shows selected unfilled railway 
positions as reported to the Railroad 


ice mechanics; and telegraphers. 


Retirement Board as of October 31. 


Table II—Unfilled Openings in Selected 


Railway Occupations as Reported by 
Railroad Retirement Board, 


Oct. 31, 1945 

RENNIN. 5 esta atecwebraina Cita cy-ctea' ach 137 
Eo ee en a ee eee 119 
Blacksmith Helpers & ‘Apprentices Koes 71 
CTO = ose kis atoa so Seve Binks 00 << 525 
Boilermaker Helpers & Apprentices .... 322 
Dens RE ee is aera rere rere 1,022 
Brakemen, Student ........ Sa Gore 98 
YE 0 RS gear 310 
MRE ETINTOOOE 55 catiececsecieasdeecaees 139 
CS een eae 2,603 
Carman Helper & Apprentices. ahs eatace 1,341 
CU aR aa eee 27 

Carpenter Helpers & Apprentices ...... 233 
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Carpenter, Pa & B 
Carpenter, B. & B. Helper & Apprentices 
Vio 7 ERE OO eee ie 5 See ae anaes 
Coach Cleaner ....... Nts Ries Alay eet agin 
MI Se oe hese At tN gta iat a acatata 
“7 ere aera ne rae ae 
OP ee rere 
Electrician 
Electrician Helpers &- Apprentices 
Engineers & Motormen, Locomotive ... 
Engineers, Stationary ................. 
Engineers, Technical; Draftsmen & Rod- 
“eR eee 
Firemen, Locomotive & Hostlers ...... 
Firemen, Locomotive; Student 
Firentati, Stationary... 6c. eee ew 
ide ath, CLOSENIE <0 5. 5 cic occ o-2 oa ccc 
Foreman, M. of W. 
Foundry Helper 
— Mail, Baggage & Express Hand- 
IN rc hic el oc sae awa ole 
Helper, Miscellaneous ............. one 
Pe I re 
Ice Handler ......... Baie vate ie ctoeerd 
Ironworker .... 
Janitor 
Kitchen es Ra re ad Re Rae dnote 
Laborer, B. & B 
Laborer, ee Gy 
Laborer, Mi 
LCA SS > 5 eee rer eee 
Lineman ...... 
Lineman Helper 
Machinist ava 
Machinist Helpers & Apprentices ...... 
Loe a Re ee rer ee 
Mechanic, Auto ............ ere hag 
Mechanic, B. & B. 
iechanic, B. & B. Helpers & Apprentices 


Painter Helpers & Apprentices Ee eeinieina 
Painter, B. & B. 

SON ee oo one iescie in ieininsicee. seve sietiens 
Pipefitter, Helpers & Apprentices ...... 
Porter, Sleeping Car 
Porter, Train 
Sheetmetal Worket ... .....-.c05eec80% 
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Sheetmetal Worker Helpers & Ap- 

MM IMMNPME SS aie dl nc oshsaiete Sido wcieipesaere 32 
We ae oa ee ae 278 
Signalman Helpers & Apprentices Sao 540 
Steward ............ Serta aerators aaa 31 
SCMOEIO” RECIIOR 5 ios iosien ci acsiwece es 150 

MOMMIES oc od osvid wiaks sien wees eines 807 
Switchman, Student ......... Sa ooh 80 
SOUT NEENOMN os. sein a oe dia Sala cio eelaieh 50 
Telegrapher .. Pere S 1,302 
Bg rapher, a 12§ 
IGN MEMIMINEI oo. echoes 8 5.5 Kelawaeeolat 58 
‘Tracmman, Extra Gang .... 6.2.0 <c.02 13,541 
fe OER ee eee 14,385 
CRIN ee osc 5 elaicaln shia ca aan 58 

MMe dawg Bhi a eeaaca wah acc vidlicre era Bote 253 
Watchman Sh dette tal shave: tral wrarnl ote oor olaet es 74 
Water Service Helper Pte hansen ot ackte aie 67 
Water Service Man .............. mee 109 
Welder wala aise alareimaleais aia 63 
Welder, Helpers & Apprentices ee 29 


If the end of the war has brought an 
easing of man-power shortages, it has 
also brought to the fore equally difficult 
personnel problems, largely concerned 
with the placement of returning service 
men. While there were numerous cases 
of discharged veterans returning to civil- 
ian life prior to V-E day, it was not until 
after that time that the return of men 
began to reach large proportions. Since 
that time large numbers of men have 
been discharged and it is now estimated 
that 10 per cent of those released to 
serve in the armed forces have returned 
to their railway positions. 

One of the major unsolved problems 
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of this type is the question of whether 
or not armed service guarantees a vet- 
eran the right to his old job regardless 
of seniority, certain lower courts having 
so ruled in cases involving manufactur- 
ing industries, while other courts, in 
other cases, have held that what was 
intended was that the veteran be restored 
to his place on the seniority roster and 
that he be allowed to claim any position 
to which his seniority and qualifications 
entitle him. This last interpretation is 
in line with the practices desired by both 
railway managements and rail labor 
organizations and seems likely to be 
followed unless outlawed by the courts. 
To date no cases involving the railroads 
have been filed. 

Looming large in any survey of the 
railways’ adjustment of working forces 
to the return of service personnel is the 
question of what the effect on railway 
unemployment will be if all those having 
previous railway experience desire to 
return to their old positions. It is a fact 
that on almost every road in the country 
the seniority roster is swollen far be- 
yond the size necessary to handle even 
the record-breaking war traffic, let alone 
a normal volume of peace-time business. 
Consequently the spectre of large-scale 
railroad unemployment haunts many. 

First, of course, the volume of post- 
war business is a major factor in deter- 
mining whether or not this will be a 











serious problem. While it is somewhat 
outside the province of this article to 
forecast future rail business, it is proper 
to say that many foresee a post-war vol- 
ume of freight business at about the 
level prevailing in 1941, a year of a 
fairly high traffic level although not a 
record peace-time year. Passenger traf- 
fic is expected by many to be somewhat 
above the pre-war volume. Given such 
conditions the railroads can offer rea- 
sonable opportunities for a high em- 
ployment level. 


Will Veterans Return? 


Second there is the question of how 
many service men will desire to return 
to their former employment. Here 
again there are no reliable measuring 
sticks, but if the experience of one road 
which has kept in contact with more 
than 32,000 furloughed employees is ac- 
cepted as a criterion, it would appear 
that about 90 per cent of the railroaders 
in service desire to return to the indus- 
try. Certainly, in spite of the fuss and 
bother about rail wages and working 
conditions being raised by the organiza- 
tions in connection with the current 
wage negotiations, there is considerable 
evidence that returning service men do 
find rail jobs attractive. 

A final factor which will determine 
the ability of the railroads to absorb re- 








On a number of roads the shortage of bridge and building carpen- 
ters and other craftsmen is large—larger than it was a year ago 


turning veterans is the rate of retire- 
ments, deaths and quits. Here we are 
in a somewhat better position to judge 
what may be expected to happen as 
definite figures on retirements, at least, 
are available. It is common knowledge 
within the industry that many employees, 
for patriotic reasons and out of loyalty 
to their employers, remained on the job 
long past the time when they normally 
would have retired. Table III, which 
shows the number of applications for 
retirement made to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board each month, clearly shows 
the rapid increase in requests for an- 
nuities since V-E and V-J days. 





Table I1I—Applications to Railroad Re- 
tirement Board for Annuities 
During 1945 


FORUATY: 2.555 1,984 Dee. wise ook 2,200 
February ..... 1,745 eae 2,175 
PAGES sos estes 2,145 EO 2,525 
cL: | Rn Rete 990 September .... 2,425 
RG is losw dete 2,175 October ....... 3,175 





Total 22,539 





In the view of one prominent personnel 
officer, the problem of placing the re- 
turning war veteran, on his road at least, 
is not expected to be difficult if the 
anticipated traffic volume develops. He 
advises that the first to be released will 
be a large number of women who are 
now employed in occupations for which 
they are not particularly fitted, women 
who accepted jobs pending the return 
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from military service of their husbands, 
and a relatively small body of undesir- 
ables who were hired as a last resort 
when the Selective Service Boards and 
general industry, along with the rail- 
roads, had already taken the entire sup- 
ply of desirable man-power. 

The above, of course, has all been 
written about the veteran who, on his 
return, is qualified to resume his former 
employment. But what of the veteran 
who returns incapacitated? What of 
the man who has acquired a new skill 
and desires to use it, yet remain in the 
industry? Here are two dissimilar, yet 
related problems. Each involves a trans- 
fer from one occupation or craft to an- 
other. In the case of the disabled vet- 
eran, if the man is capable of further 
employment it is not usually difficult to 
arrange with the railway labor unions 
to make a transfer of seniority which 
enables a fairly satisfactory adjustment 
to be made. In the example of the vet- 
eran who has acquired a new skill, a 
more difficult problem is presented unless 
there happens to be a shortage of men 
trained in the veterans’ new skill. About 
all that can be said is that most railway 
personnel officers are alive to the prob- 
lem and are meeting it to the best of 
their abilities. However, each case is 
a separate problem in itself and must 
be considered on its own merits. 


A.A.R. Studies Personnel 


A final development in the field of 
railroad man-power has been the work 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads’ Subcommittee on Labor and Per- 
sonnel of the Railroad Committee for 
the Study of Transportation, of which 
L. W. Horning, vice-president, person- 
nel, New York Central, is chairman. 
This committee has made notable prog- 
ress in its assignment, viz., a study of 
the entire subject of railway labor and 
personnel practices, except wages. To 
date it has issued reports on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

. Re-employment of ex-service men and women. 
. Selection and hiring of new employees. 
. Introduction to the job—employee manual. 

(Not yet released). 

Sharing information with employees. 
Employee service clubs. 

Employee suggestion systems. 

. Toilet and washroom facilities. 

. Group insurance. 

. Credit unions. 

. Recreational activities. 


. Training and promotion. 
12. Public relations training. 


—ee 
OSC ON ANS why — 


The subcommittee has issued a gen- 
eral statement outlining the nature of 
the problem and the function of a per- 
sonnel department. This document also 
sets forth the reasons why an affirma- 
tive policy of personnel practices is 
needed by the nation’s rail carriers and 
contains the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the group. 

At the beginning of the new year the 
labor situation in the maintenance of way 
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and structures departments of the rail- 
ways, to use a military phrase, is “con- 
fused.” Official reports of the Railroad 
Retirement Board for the railroads as 
a whole show the situation considerably 
improved over that of a year ago with 
respect to the total number of unfilled 
orders for maintenance labor of various 
classifications, and somewhat improved 
over the situation that existed on V-J 
Day, but reports from individual roads 
in various parts of the country, even 
where the heavy work season is now 
at a close, show shortages still wide- 
spread in some categories, although vary- 
ing widely with general or local condi- 
tions. Furthermore, while there are a 
number of factors which should have 
a favorable influence on the situation in 
the months immediately ahead, there are 
so many offsetting factors that most 
maintenance officers find little cause for 
optimism as to meeting their overall re- 
quirements for labor during the first 
six months of the year. Expressed more 
accurately, some are less pessimistic than 
others, for the general tenor in all parts 
of the country, viewing individual rail- 
roads as a whole, is anything but op- 
timistic. 

In the face of the thousands of able- 
bodied men thrown on the labor market 
by the closing down of war plants, ship- 
yards, and most auxiliary military pro- 
duction, and the return of equal numbers 
of veterans to civilian life, the labor sit- 
uation thus reflected is little less than 
amazing, but it is nevertheless real and 
must be reckoned with. More and more 
there is evidence that the majority of 
common labor, fattened by the plush 
conditions that prevailed in most war 
industries, is shying away from the 
manual effort called for in most classes 
of track maintenance, and especially 
where their assignments are away from 
home or urban centers. How long this 
situation will prevail is anyone’s guess, 
but while it prevails it is certain to 
present the maintenance of way depart- 
ments with severe handicaps, if not 
serious problems, in many sections of 
the country. 


Overall Figures Better 


On the basis of unfilled orders for 
maintenance of way and structures work- 
ers as compiled by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, the labor situation is far 
more favorable than during the peak 
labor shortage that prevailed in October, 
1943, and even considerably improved 
over the situation that prevailed a year 
ago this time. As of October 31 last, 
the latest date for which figures are 
available by employment classifications, 
the records of the Board show unfilled 
orders among maintenance of way and 
structures employees as approximately 
32,800, a decrease of 31,200 from the 





peak unfilled orders reported in October, 
1943, and a decrease of approximately 
6,000 from the reported unfilled orders 
as of October 31, 1944, 

As throughout the war, the greatest 
shortage in maintenance of way em- 
ployees is still in section and extra-gang 
labor, and this continues not only in 
terminal and industrial areas, but in 
some of the most sparsely populated 
areas of the country as well. However, 
there are still shortages in practically 
all categories of maintenance labor, in- 
cluding a serious shortage in foremen 
on some roads. As of October 31, last, 
according to the records, the Class I 
roads of the country reported needs for 
14,385 sectionmen and 13,541 extra-gang 
laborers, in spite of the approach of the 
winter season. This compares with their 
reported needs for 24,464 sectionmen and 
9,464 extra-gang laborers on October 
31, 1944, and for 18,292 sectionmen and 
12,807 extra-gang laborers on July 31, 
1945, in the midst of the last working 
season immediately prior to V-J Day. 


Shortages by Regions 


As of October 31, the largest require- 
ments for track workers were in the 
Great Lakes region of the country, where 
total needs were reported at 7,730, and 
in the Southwest region, where total 
reported needs were 5,765. The next 
highest needs for track workers were 
reported in the Northwest section of 
the country, and in the Pacific Coast 
area, where needs were put at 4,475 and 
4,081, respectively. The Northeast 
showed needs for 3,340 track workers, 
while the smallest number of unfilled 
orders for such workers was reported in 
the Southeast area, where such orders 
amounted to only 1,600. 

While not strictly comparable, because 
of certain changes during the year in 
the geographical limits of the areas re- 
porting, the total needs in the various 
regions as of October 31, 1944, were 
as follows: Southwest—7,938; North- 
west and Great Lakes—each reporting 
6,787; Northeast—4,541; Pacific Coast 
—4,371; and Southeast—3,500. Sig- 
nificantly, this comparison indicates a 
tighter track labor situation in the Great 
Lakes region than a year ago, and little 
or no improvement during the year in 
the Southeast and in the Pacffic Coast 
area. 


Skilled Workers Scarce 


As for other classes of maintenance of 
way and structures employees, the needs 
reported by the Class I roads as of Oc- 
tober 31, 1945, were 2,815 bridge and 
building carpenters and carpenter help- 
ers ; 766 bridge and building apprentices, 
helpers and laborers; 44 bridge and 
building mechanics and mechanics’ help- 
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Locomotive shopman getting ready 


ers; 53 ironworkers and helpers; 243 
bridge and building painters and helpers; 
176 water service repairmen, mechanics 
and helpers—a total of 4,097. By com- 
parison, the corresponding needs in these 
classifications as reported a year ear- 
lier were 1,370 bridge and building car- 
penters and carpenter helpers; 1,721 
bridge and building apprentices, helpers 
and laborers; 187 bridge and building 
mechanics and mechanics’ helpers; 165 
ironworkers and helpers ; 210 bridge and 
building painters.and helpers; and 147 
Water service repairmen, mechanics and 
helpers—a total of 3,800. 

The striking fact revealed in the fore- 
going is not only that, as a group, un- 
filled needs were nearly 300 greater 
toward the end of 1945 than they were 
toward the end of 1944, but that three 
months after V-J Day, shortages in 
bridge and building carpenters and car- 
penter helpers were nearly 1,450 larger 
than reported eight months prior to 
V-J Day. 

Revealing as are the total figures as 
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to move a pair of driving wheels 


to shortages in man-power needs among 
the maintenance forces, they are far less 
personal and impressive than the specific 
reports received by the Railway Age 
from roads in every section of the coun- 
try, indicating little, if any, relief in 
their maintenance labor needs, com- 
menting on the handicaps confronting 
present maintenance operations, and, in 
most cases, expressing considerable con- 


cern with the prospects for adequate . 


labor in the first half of this year. In 
practically all cases where shortages are 
reported the least, or where improvement 
is shown in the situation over that which 
prevailed on V-J Day, the expressed or 
evident reason is primarily the closing 
down of the active working season on 
the track, with its smaller requirements 
for labor. On the other hand, one road 
with extensive mileage in the South, 
expressing the situation that prevails 
on other roads in this same general ter- 
ritory, reports that “We continue to be 
handicapped in all of our roadway pro- 
grams because of insufficient forces.” 





And this situation is not confined 
alone to the areas of warmer climate 
in the country, as a number of roads 
in the North, looking forward to con- 
tinuing their heavy program work in 
territories of generally open weather, 
have expressed equal concern about their 
ability to secure the necessary labor to 
permit this. One such road reported 
recently that it was still recruiting extra- 
gang labor for rail-laying work planned 
for the winter months, but that “Our 
success in recruiting the type of domestic 
labor required for this class of work is 
no easier now than it was last August, 
before hostilities ceased.” 


Little Improvement in West 


In the Far West the situation appears 
to be more serious generally than in any 
other part of the country, it being re- 
ported from that area that “There has 
been no improvement in the maintenance 
of way labor situation since V-J Day; 
in fact, there appears to be a general 
letting down, and a tendency for those 
who can to take a rest.” A report from 
one of the principal railroads serving 
that area is so revealing in this regard 
as to bear quotation in part: 

“In spite of a very extensive adver- 
tising program, including radio broad- 
casts, for track and other classes of 
labor, it has not been possible to recruit 
domestic labor of any class to take care 
of our present shortage and the increas- 
ing shortage being created by the return 
of Mexican nationals to Mexico. Under 
this advertising program we have been 
able to hire in our track department since 
V-J Day only about 650 domestic work- 
ers, and during this same period many 
of those hired have not stayed in our 
employ more than a day or so, with a 
net result that we had a gain of only 274 
men between August 20 and November 
10, these comprising domestic Mexicans, 
whites, Japanese and Indians. At the 
present time there appears to be no 
immediate prospect of any domestic labor 
for the track forces. 

“A similar situation exists in our 
bridge and building, water service and 
signal forces. In the gangs in: these 
departments, helpers and mechanics re- 
ceive considerably higher wages than 
ordinary labor, but, regardless of this 
fact, we have been unable to recruit 
bridge and building carpenters, water 
service mechanics, signalmen and sig- 
nalmen helpers, with the result that with- 
in the period August 20 to date, we have 
been short a large number of men in 
these classifications and have been un- 
able to augment them, even with a large 
recruiting program.” 

As to the effect of local influences on 
the ability to recruit maintenance labor, 
the situation is.as confused as it was 
during the most critical period of the 
war. Some roads report the situation 
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easing in industrial and terminal areas, 
while others see little or no improve- 
ment in these areas. In farm areas where 
the producing season is still under way, 
and especially in Florida and some parts 
of the West, the competition of agricul- 
ture for workers has cut deeply into 
the normal pool of maintenance labor, 
indicating the continuing of a trend that 
portends serious difficulty for track labor 
during the coming growing season over 
the country generally unless reversed 
or at least halted. -And one of the gen- 
eral territories of most serious shortage, 
present and during the war, is the 
sparsely settled mountain regions of the 
West—through Nevada, Arizona, Mon- 
tana and similar areas, where the local 
population was never sufficient to supply 
the need for track labor, and for which 
labor has always had to be recruited 
from more populous areas in the East 
or along the Pacific Coast. 


Return of Mexicans 


Many factors combine to present this 
railway maintenance labor picture over 
the country as a whole. Of these, one 
of the most far-reaching, especially in 
certain sections, is the untimely return 
of the Mexican citizens that were 
brought into the country for railroad 
work as a war measure. At the peak of 
their employment, more than 68,500 
Mexican employees were under contract 
on as many as 34 roads—in some cases 
representing the bulk of the track labor 
on these roads because of their inability 
to employ domestic labor, and almost 
without exception proving themselves 
indispensable to the war-time main- 
tenance of the track structure. 

As of August 20, less than a week 
after V-J Day—and disregarding all 
consideration of the needs of the rail- 
roads in the months immediately ahead— 
the recruitment of further Mexicans in 
Mexico was ordered stopped and a sched- 
ule of contract terminations and deporta- 
tions was set up looking to having the 
last of these workers back over the 
border by the last of February, 1946. 
The pleas of many roads to the contrary, 
this program was put into effect and 
continues at the present time, modified 
only by the inability of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico to accept returnees to 
the border at the rate contemplated. 

As of V-J Day there were approxi- 
mately 63,400 Mexican employees under 
contract on the American roads. At 
the rate of deportation set up, it was 
contemplated that this number would be 
reduced to about 20,000 by December 1, 
but according to the record as of that 
date, there were still 45,400 Mexicans 
in the country, about half of whom 
continued to be held without contracts 
through expirations, because of the in- 
ability of the Mexican railways to handle 
them to points of contract origin. 
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In view of this situation, and the con- 
tinuing needs of many of the American 
roads for track labor, the United States 
Department of Labor, through the 
United States Employment Service, has 
permitted the various roads employing 
Mexican citizens to continue in their 
employ, without contracts, but subject to 
all of the provisions of their contracts, 
such Mexicans as must await transporta- 
tion into Mexico. Under this arrange- 
ment, to which many of the roads have 
agreed because of their pressing need 
for track labor, the roads must continue 
to provide housing and subsistence for 
the workers, even though they refuse 
to work following expiration or termina- 
tion of their contracts, and even though 
they hire out temporarily to agencies 
other than the railroads, as some have 
done, awaiting scheduled transportation 
on the Mexican railways. 

In fact, lack of a clear understanding 


of the reasons for delay in returning” 


them, and of the considerations under 
which they are being retained in the 
country, without contracts, has caused 
considerable unrest, and even disorders, 
among some of the Mexicans, with a 
general uneasiness among many of the 
others, who, knowing that they must 
return to Mexico, have sought some- 
thing more definite than the plans ex- 
plained to them. 

At the present time, the Mexican rail- 
ways are accepting a total of approxi- 
mately 20,900 a month. Of these, on a 
prearranged basis, from 13,000 to 15,000 
are railroad workers, the remainder 
being Mexicans who were brought into 
the country under agricultural contracts, 
and who are likewise being returned to 
Mexico. 

At this rate of return, the last of the 
railroad workers will be out of the coun- 
try before the end of March. 


Other Factors 


Just how much the maintenance labor 
situation will change otherwise in the 
first half of the year is a matter for 
conjecture, and most of the conjecture at 
the present time is highly pessimistic. 
Factors other than the return of the 
Mexicans influencing this outlook are 
the slow rate with which veterans have 
returned to roadway and _ structures 
work, and the trend for many workers 
to seek employment at higher wages, of 
a less arduous nature, and in or near 
urban communities. Evident, too, is 
the lack of haste on the part of many 
war workers, now unemployed, to accept 
any job for the time being, some of 
whom expect unemployment pay by 
either the State or the Federal Govern- 
ment, and who do not wish to jeopardize 
this by going to work. 

Just when the general situation will 
right itself no one knows. If it does 
not improve materially by the time most 








of the roads of the country begin their 
heavy track maintenance programs in 
the spring, the plans of the maintenance 
forces for carrying out much needed 
work will be seriously jeopardized. In 
the meantime, many roads, with the co- 
operation of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, are planning to continue their 
recruitment programs unabated; are 
again looking to the employment of high 
school boys during their summer vaca- 
tion period to the extent that state laws 
at the time will permit; are giving fur- 
ther consideration to improved housing 
facilities, both permanent and portable, 
for sectionmen and extra-gang laborers; 
are studying ways and means of trans- 
porting a larger number of the track 
forces to and from work so that they 
can live at their homes most or all of 
the time; and are considering every 
means of making track work less stren- 
uous and more generally attractive 
through the more extensive use of power 
machines and tools to carry it out. 

But the only effective solution of the 
track labor shortage in immediate pros- 
pect, as seen by at least some roads, is 
the continued recruitment of Mexican 
employees until the breaches in the ranks 
of the maintenance forces are closed by 
domestic labor. 


Mechanical Labor Shortage 


Although mechanical department labor 
conditions in general have improved 
slightly since termination of the war and 
apparently do not constitute any real 
problem on a few roads, there is still a 
considerable shortage of both skilled 
and unskilled labor at most railway 
shops, engine terminals and car repair 
yards with attendant more or less de- 
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ferred maintenance, lack of efficiency and 


increased unit costs owing to the attempt _ 


to get a large volume of work done with 
inadequate forces. 

Figures compiled by the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board indicate a shortage for 
the month ending October 31 of 8,726 
skilled trades journeymen, of whom 
about 6,300 are employed in the mechan- 
ical department. The greatest short- 
ages in this category include, as shown 
in a table elsewhere in this article, 2,603 
carmen, 1,715 machinists, 525 boiler- 
makers, 217 sheet-metal workers, 207 
pipe fitters, 202 car inspectors, etc. Sim- 
ilarly, a total shortage of 6,669 skilled 
trades helpers and apprentices, roughly 
3,900 of whom are in the mechanical 
department, is reported, including 1,004 
carman helpers, 858 machinist helpers, 
456 machinist apprentices, 337 carman 
apprentices, 246 boilermaker helpers, etc. 

In the field of unskilled labor, a short- 
age of 4,558 shop laborers is noted, also 
471 coach cleaners and 310 car cleaners. 
As in other branches of railway work, 
mechanical departments experience the 
greatest labor shortages in the San 
Francisco, Chicago and New York re- 
gions, respectively, with Kansas City, 
Mo., next; then Cleveland, Ohio; Den- 
ver, Colo., etc. 


Equipment Programs Retarded 


Car and locomotive maintenance pro- 
grams. were retarded on most roads dur- 
ing 1945 due to the inability to secure 
necessary skilled and unskilled labor. 
This condition was relieved to the fullest 
extent practicable by the adjustment of 
forces and the use of overtime. Helpers, 
where possible, were given intensive 
specialized training to qualify them for 
handling certain classes of work as ma- 
chinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths and 
carmen. In general, this plan was fairly 
effective in getting work done, but at a 
definite sacrifice in efficiency, conserva- 
tively estimated at 20 per cent loss in 
production, 

Apprentices also were advanced to 
handle mechanic’s work, but the number 
of men thus promoted last year was rela- 
tively small owing to the fact that so 
many of them were inducted into mili- 
tary service. In fact, during the war 
period, most railways could not get any- 
where near enough new apprentices to 
replace those entering military service 
and practically had to suspend appren- 
tice training courses. The situation as 
regards college-trained special appren- 
tices was even worse. For example, one 
large eastern carrier was able to retain 
only two of 97 special apprentices who 
were being trained for supervisory and 
other important special work on the 
railroad. 

The use of women in classifications 
such as coach cleaners, laborers and help- 
ers declined during the year on most 
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 greatly-reduced efficiency. 


roads, one large western carrier report- 
ing a decrease of about 40 per cent. 
Mexican labor forces continued to help 
in mechanical department work on quite 
a number of roads, but to a lesser extent 
during the year owing to the return of 
these men to Mexico as their contracts 
expired. The reduced use of women 
and Mexicans contributed to the short- 
age of unskilled labor in mechanical de- 
partments. 

The practical effect of shortages of 
both skilled and unskilled Jabor was 
evident in the operation of shops and 
enginehouses. Locomotive arrivals were 
in many instances increased consider- 
ably and the urgent need for prompt 
return to service necessitated calling in- 
dividual men or general repair gangs 
from adjacent back shops to help running 
repair forces make inspections and re- 
pairs at engine terminals. 

Similarly, enginehouse machinists and 
mechanics were used as laborers at serv- 
icing pits, due to the necessity of making 
quicker turns of locomotives and the 
inability to employ common labor for 
this class of work. Obviously, the use 
of shop forces on running repair work 
affected the classified repair program on 
locomotives and enginehouse work was 
delayed by taking mechanics off their 
regular work. This fact and the use 
of men during overtime hours had its 
effect in increasing the cost of locomo- 
tive repairs. 

The situation in the car department 
was similar with regard to labor short- 
ages, resulting in the employment of in- 
experienced men, promotion of appren- 
tices and helpers to mechanics and, due 
to their inexperience, often requiring 
two mechanics to work together with 
This also 
had its effect in car repair yards where 
it was necessary to call upon employees 
engaged in program car repair work to 
repair cars in transit and assist in hold- 
ing the percentage of bad order cars to 
a minimum. 


Prospects Not Encouraging 


The prospects for the year 1946 are 
not encouraging, particularly with re- 
gard to the employment of common labor 
at rates of pay comparable with the 
class of work performed and, while it is 
true that the availability of individuals 
for employment has been increased to a 
certain extent by the return of men 
from the armed forces, many applicants 
for employment are reluctant to start 
their railroad careers as common la- 
borers, or as apprentices. At one shop, 
for example, where a special study was 
made, individuals seeking employment 
were interviewed and approximately 55 
men were contacted each week after V-J 
Day with the following results: 25 per 
cent refused employment because of 
being dissatisfied with wage payments; 








40 per cent were not qualified under shop 
craft rules for employment as mechan- 
ics; 5 per cent were undecided; and only 
30 per cent accepted employment. 

Of those employed, 80 per cent worked 
as helpers, but, during the past three 
months 70 per cent of these men re- 
signed after working 30 days or less. 
The reasons given for leaving the serv- 
ice were as follows: 55 per cent stated 
the work was too heavy and earnings 
not satisfactory; 22 per cent said the 
work was too dirty ; 23 per cent said they 
had better-paying jobs to go to. Prac- 
tically none of the men interviewed had 
previous railroad experience and this 
fact, together with the general practice 
of railroads in always training the ma- 
jority of their mechanics and the diff- 
culty in securing anything like an ade- 
quate number of apprentices during the 
last four years, confronts the railroads 
with a difficult problem in securing 
enough competent skilled and unskilled 
labor for the satisfactory performance of 
mechanical department work. 

Another definitely discouraging factor 
in the latter part of 1945 was the low 
morale of employees at some railway 
shops and terminals where many shop- 
men declined to accept any responsibility 
and showed a decided lack of interest 
both in quality and quantity of work 
turned out. Possibly this was due to a 
general let-down on termination of the 
war, but, whatever the cause, it resulted 
in further limiting production. Absen- 
teeism also was all too prevalent, pos- 
sibly due to large earnings and accumu- 
lated savings as a result of emergency 
overtime work. Shop men seemed to 
feel that they could afford to spend 
some of their savings and exhibited a 
readiness to find excuses for laying off. 
In some cases, even supervisors seemed 
to be influenced by this feeling. 

A somewhat more optimistic note is 
sounded by individual roads which re- 
port improving employment conditions 
in their particular territories owing te 
the return of men from the armed serv- 
ices and the release of machinists and 
other skilled craftsmen from nearby war 
production plants and government 
arsenals. 

One railroad mechanical officer reports 
that shortages of material have proven 
even a greater drawback than shortages 
of man-power. Another refers to the 
employment of a considerable number of 
men over 70 years of age in lower- 
bracketed jobs and says that in many 
instances it is surprising and enlighten- 
ing to observe the excellent work being 
done by these men who have generally 
been put in the discard. This officer 
also gives specific credit to the Railroad 
Retirement Board and the United States 
Employment Service for untiring efforts 
and valuable assistance in helping rail- 
roads through a critical period of labor 
shortage. 
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More Passenger Trains Ahead 


HE much-discussed postwar reha- 

bilitation of railway passenger serv- 
ice is rapidly gaining momentum. The 
first stirrings of renewed interest in the 
purchase of passenger-train cars which 
manifested themselves in the spring of 
1944 have since gradually extended and 
accelerated until there is now no ques- 
tion as to the nation-wide character of 
the movement. By the end of 1944 or- 
ders had accumulated for about 500 cars. 
At the end of 1945 the number had risen 
to approximately 1,700. Furthermore, 
since December 1 inquiries for nearly 
1,300 cars have been announced. Sig- 
nificant of a major change in future re- 
lationships within the passenger-trans- 
portation field, with the prospective dis- 
appearance of the Pullman Company 
from the scene, is the inquiry of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio for 1,000 sleeping 
cars. 

A part of the passenger-car orders 
accumulated during 1945 represent the 
beginnings of modernization on some 
railroads by the purchase of rolling 
stock for a new train or two. Others 
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represent programs for a complete re- 
habilitation of all important main-line 
passenger service. Some of these or- 
ders, notably that recently placed by the 
New York Central, represent programs 
the fulfillment of which will extend over 
at least the next two years. The out- 
look for an increased volume of such or- 
ders during 1946 is bright. 

Orders for sleeping cars were placed 
by at least four railroads during 1945. 
With the date set for the demise of the 
Pullman Company and no certainty as 
to the proprietorship of railway sleep- 
ing-car service in 1946, the railways had 
no recourse but to place orders for sleep- 
ing cars on their own account in their 
plans for re-equipping passenger trains 
during 1946. These cars will include 
the modern interior arrangements al- 
ready incorporated in recently built 
Pullman cars and other completely new 





types of facilities which ‘have been 
worked out by the car builders. These 
include various schemes to provide low- 
cost service by increasing the number 
of persons who can be accommodated 
per car. It seems certain that open- 
section sleeping cars will fast disappear 
from the more heavily traveled routes 
during the next few years to be replaced 
with a bewildering number of types of 
group and individual accommodations. 


1946 Characteristics 


Little need be left to the imagination 
in visualizing what the passenger-train 
cars to be turned out by the builders in 
1946 are going to be like. Their proto- 
types are already in service—some of 
them for 10 years. With few excep- 
tions, car bodies will be of lightweight 
construction in which either the low- 
alloy high-strength steels, stainless steel, 
or strong aluminum alloys will be util- 
ized. The low-alloy steels have been 
used in two forms of construction: all- 
welded plate-girder car bodies and weld- 
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ed truss frames enclosed with stainless- 
steel sheathing. In cars in the struc- 
tures of which stainless steel is utilized 
practically to the exclusion of other ma- 
terials, the bodies are of truss construc- 
tion, fabricated by controlled-energy 
spot welding, enclosed with fluted stain- 
less-steel sheathing. Aluminum-alloy 
car bodies are of girder construction, 
fabricated by riveting. All of these ma- 
terials and types of construction are in 
successful use. 

Reductions in weight from the con- 
ventional heavy passenger-car structures 
up to one-third have been effected by 
these types of construction. Attention 
is now being given to the possibilities 
of further reductions by lightening vari- 
ous items of installed equipment such as 
seats, the water-supply system, electrical 
power system, and brakes. Reductions 
in truck weight are also being effected 
by reductions in the wheel bases of four- 
wheel trucks and by the use of stronger 
steels in the truck castings. 


Further Progress Assured 


At least four features of passenger-car 
equipment play an especially important 
part in the comfort of the passengers in 
railway cars. These are the trucks, the 
connections between cars, the car seats, 
and the air-conditioning. The trucks 
are largely responsible for the smooth- 
ness and comfort of the ride and they 
’ have been the subject of much study and 
development ever since the movement 
for lighter and faster trains began. Fur- 
ther progress is already certain. 

The connections between cars include 
couplers, draft gears and diaphragms. 
They affect the smoothness of train per- 
formance in starting and stopping and 
have been a source of annoying noise 
while the train is in motion. Tight-lock 
couplers and rubber draft gear have ef- 
fected improvement in end shocks and 
improvements in the suspension of dia- 
phragms have reduced the noise. 

With reasonable smoothness in the 
riding qualities of the car established, 
the quality of the seating is the next 
most important factor in assuring pas- 





A renewal of passenger-car 
buying began in 1944. Orders 
accumulated at the end of that 
year amounted to 500 cars. Last 
year ended with 1,700 cars on 
order and inquiries for nearly as 
many more—a bright outlook for 
1946. Lightweight construction, 
employing low-alloy, high- 
strength steels, stainless steel 
and strong alloys of aluminum 
was introduced about 10 years 
ago. Improvements in trucks, 
couplers and draft gears, seats, 
and a host of other comfort and 
style factors all will contribute 
to the attractiveness of railway 
travel. 











senger satisfaction. One manufacturer 
of car seats, cooperating with the Car 
Construction Committee of the Mechan- 
ical Division, had recourse to the scien- 
tific method by engaging the services of 
an anthropologist of established reputa- 
tion to ascertain statistically the facts es- 
sential to fitting the coach seat to the 
average human frame. Many a traveler, 
whose attempts to fit himself to the di- 
mensions of seat types still widely pre- 
valent has ended in despair, will rejoice 
at this new respect for the anatomical 
quirks of the human body. 

Many comfortable seats are already in 
service—comfortable alike for day and 
night occupancy. 

From Pearl Harbor to the end of 1944 
about 900 railway passenger-carrying. 
cars were added to the air-conditioned 
list; there were no further additions dur- 
ing the past year. That fact, however, 
does not indicate that a saturation point 
in cars available for air conditioning has 
been reached. Of the approximately 
20,400 passenger-carrying cars of rail- 
way ownership only 40 per cent are air 
conditioned. Eliminating some 7,000 to 
8,000 passenger-carrying cars which are 
believed to be engaged in suburban serv- 
ice, air-conditioned cars represent but 
little more than 60 per cent of the re- 





mainder which are engaged in longer 
distance service. Furthermore, only 
about the same proportion of the 8,000 
Pullman sleeping cars are air condi- 
tioned. No doubt these coaches and 
sleeping cars alike produce considerably 
more than 60 per cent of the passenger- 
miles. But a much larger percentage of 
the inventory will have to be air condi- 
tioned before a satisfactory degree of 
public approval is attained. This situa- 
tion will be remedied as the new rolling 
stock now on order, and to be ordered, 
is delivered. 


Coach Comforts 


Numerous other features of the pas- 
senger cars of 1946 will come in for 
special attention. Among these are am- 
ple toilet, dressing and lounge facilities 
for coach passengers, particularly for 
passengers in overnight trains. 

Then there is the whole field of styl- 
ing which is nonetheless important be- 
cause its course is relatively unpredict- 
able. Included in it are all the uses of 
color, both outside and inside the car, 
and involving wall and ceiling surfaces, 
drapes, upholstery and floor coverings. 
There are all the varied treatments of 
lighting, including some original ideas 
concerning the introduction and distri- 
bution of daylight in the car; there are 
the many variations in the texture of in- 
terior surface finishes and as many vari- 
eties of ornamental treatment; there are 
new forms and arrangements of lounge 
and dressing-room facilities. 

In total, these factors are a barometer 
of the spirit of the industry. Frequent 
changes designed favorably to effect 
comfort and those in the realm of taste 
which reflect a willingness to try new 
effects all convey a subtle impression of 
alertness and competency which is con- 
tagious. On the contrary, to become 
careless concerning “style’—to allow 
present “styles” to become standardized 
—will, with like subtlety, rebuild the un- 
enviable reputation of unprogressive- 
ness, Having adopted a course of style 
consciousness, there is no place to go 
but on. 


Exterior of the 100 new coaches to be purchased by the New Haven— 
Other types will bring the proposed purchase up to 180 cars 
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Work Equipment Has Biggest Year 






Faced by shortages in labor, the railways have been 
compelled to go the limit in the mechanization of 


their gangs to insure upkeep of their structures 


T is a far cry from the situation that 

confronted maintenance-of-way offi- 
cers at the close of World War I to that 
which is facing them now at the close of 
World War II. Now, as then, the same 
scarcity of labor is arousing fear that the 
over-used and under-maintained track 
and structures will deteriorate still fur- 
ther unless the forces now in service can 
be augmented. But now, in contrast to 
then, maintenance officers have on hand 
and in prospect a wide range of power 
tools and machines to help them over the 
hump. 

Now, as in the former period, there is 
an evident reluctance on the part of many 
men released from military service to 
return to their old jobs, and widespread 
refusal on the part of those released 
from war plants to take or to return to 
jobs that pay less money than they re- 
ceived in inflated wages for war work. 
In the face of this situation a quarter 
century ago, maintenance officers were 
compelled to rely on the none-too-plenti- 
ful supply of manual labor they were 
able to obtain, for there were practically 
no portable power tools available to 
boost the output of the inadequate forces 
at their command. Such power equip- 
ment as was then in use, except motor 
cars, and their use was by no means uni- 
versal, consisted principally of large 
units, such as spreaders, pile drivers, 
locomotive cranes and large on-track 
ditching machines. Furthermore, only a 
limited number of roads possessed equip- 
ment of these types, and probably no 
road had units of all of the few types 
then available. 

Since then, there has been astonishing 
development in the character and distri- 
bution of both power machines and 
power-actuated hand tools, including an 
equally astonishing expansion in the 
number of types available to mainte- 
nance officers to perform a wide variety 
of tasks. In strong contrast with the 
paucity of types available at the close of 
the first World War, maintenance off- 
cers are now able to make selection from 
more than 200 types, many of which are 
offered in several designs. 

With only slight improvement since 
the close of the war with Japan in Au- 
gust, conditions with respect to mainte- 
nance-of-way labor have grown steadily 
and consistently worse since the early 
part of 1942, on top of which the rail- 
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ways have carried the heaviest burden of 
traffic in their history. The inevitable 
result has been an almost continuous 
accumulation of deferred maintenance, 
until today deferred maintenance in 
many parts of the fixed properties is 
greater in volume than it was at the 
close of the depression years. 

While inability to obtain needed ma- 
terials has been a factor in the accumu- 
lation of deferred maintenance, this has 
been secondary to the shortage of labor, 
which has increased the effect of the 
material shortage to a degree scarcely 
realized by those not in immediate touch 
with the situation. If maintenance offi- 
cers were compelled now to rely almost 
entirely on manual labor, as they were 
in the period immediately following 
World War I, in the face of the existing 
labor shortage the effect of such a situ- 
ation would be little less than disastrous. 
Fortunately, however, they are able 
through the mechanization of their 








It is not debatable that, de- 
spite the most acute shortage of 
labor that has prevailed in recent 
years, the railways have been 
able to maintain their tracks 
and structures in condition to 
carry the largest traffic in their 
history only tecause they have 
relied to the maximum extent on 
the mechanization of those 
forces they have been able to 
obtain. Hovever, deferred 
maintenance hzs accumulated to 
an extent that will require sev- 
eral years of intensive effort to 
overcome, so that reliance on 
power machines and power tools 
must continue, regardless of pos- 
sible improverzents in the labor 
situation. This means that the 
demand for work equipment will 
continue on about the same scale 
as in recent years. 








forces so to increase the output of the 
inadequate forces that are available to 
them that even an approach to disaster 
has been avoided. Despite this, the large 
volume of work that has accumulated 
during the four hectic years since the 
shortage of labor began early in 1942 is 
a matter of real concern to them as the 
labor situation continues little improved 
in many areas. 

Confronted with an increasing amount 
of work to be done and a relative de- 
crease in the number of men with 
which to do it, maintenance officers, by 
force of circumstances, were compelled 
to mechanize their forces as the only 
alternative to allowing the track and 
structures to deteriorate to the point 
where war traffic would be impeded and 
the war effort affected adversely. This 
was not a particularly difficult decision 
on their part, however, for they had 
learned by bitter experience during the 
depression years immediately preceding 
the war activity that, while there is no 
complete substitute for man-power, 
power machines and power tools can be 
used to excellent advantage to increase 
the output of the individual or the gang, 
without increased manual effort. 


Needs Were Expanded 


Although maintenance officers were 
already aware, therefore, of the benefits 
to be derived from the use of work 
equipment when labor was scarce, and 
although they had been buying freely, 
measured by previous standards, since 
1937, there is no evidence that at the 
start of the war any one of them had 
the slightest conception of the extent to 
which they would be compelled to rely 
on this equipment in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. Almost without exception, 
therefore, when the labor shortage did 
occur, the railways found themselves in- 
adequately equipped with power ma- 
chines and power tools, both as to the 
number and types needed, to meet the 
situation. 

As a result, budget requests for power 
machines and tools that had been pre- 
pared for 1942 were increased materi- 
ally, and 7,612 units of 156 types were 
purchased that year. This was enlarged 
to include 8,507 units for 1943 and to 
9,984 in 1944, Yet, despite these largely 


expanded purchases, the amount. of 






















equipment in service still failed to keep 
pace with the needs of maintenance, as 
the labor situation continued to become 
more and more acute. 

In the light of their previous experi- 
ence, the work equipment budgets at the 
beginning of 1945 carried authorizations 
for the purchase of about 10,000 units, 
but these were later translated into or- 
ders for 12,000 units at a cost of 
$17,500,000. This brought the total pur- 
chases for the years 1941 to 1945, inclu- 
sive, to approximately 36,000 units, at an 
overall cost of more than $65,000,000, and 
raised the total investment in work equip- 
ment to approximately $135,000,000. 


Saturation Not Near 


One of the most-frequently expressed 
fears of manufacturers of work equip- 
ment has been that, because of the rate 
at which such equipment has been ac- 
quired in recent years, not a few types 
would reach the point of saturation and 
that sales would then drop off to the 
point where manufacture would no 





longer be profitable. This possibility is 
refuted by the continued large purchases 
of motor cars, which have not only been 
employed longer than any other type, ex- 
cept locomotive cranes and pile drivers, 
but which are more nearly in universal 
use than any other type of equipment. 
If the saturation theory is correct, sales 
of motor cars should have dropped off 
years ago, yet purchases still continue 
at a high level today. 

What most of those who possess this 
pessimistic outlook have overlooked is 
that under the conditions of use to 
which power machines and tools are 
subjected, the life of almost all types is 
short, compared with locomotives, cars, 
machine tools and other types of rail- 
way equipment. For this reason, the 
larger the acquisition of various units of 
work equipment, the larger will be the 
market for replacements as the original 
machines wear out. 

It is almost axiomatic that we have 
arrived at an era of mechanization, and 
that the railways cannot, even if they 
desire to do so, revert to manual meth- 


Modern earthmoving equipment for grading, ditching, cut widening and general drainage 
operations has done much to offset the manpower shortage since the beginning of the war 


ods in their maintenance operations. In 
other words, all indications point to a 
continuation of a large-scale demand for 
a wide variety of power machines and 
power tools. 

An excellent example of the expanding 
use of power equipment in maintenance 
is that demonstrated by tie tampers, 
which were among the early types of 
work equipment developed. In the early 
years of their development, however, 
they were accepted slowly, for they were 
designed primarily for use by large bal- 
lasting gangs, and the outfits were heavy, 
cumbersome and difficult to handle, be- 
sides which, the cost of such outfits was 
high enough to cause more than one 
maintenance officer to hesitate to recom- 
mend their purphase. 

However, these tools were so effective 
in the work they were designed to do 
that there arose shortly a demand for 
lighter units to serve smaller gangs, and 
eventually for equipment that could be 
assigned to section gangs. As these 
demands were met, there was a large 
expansion in the use of mechanical tamp- 
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ing equipment, which is still under way 
and is likely to continue for some years 
to come. 


Ballast Still in Arrears 


For 16 years ballast applications have 
been in arrears annually, in some years 
by more than 50 per cent. Also, as a 
result of the intensive traffic of the last 
five years, ballast has worn out and be- 
come fouled at an unprecedented rate. 
For this reason, in their efforts to apply 
the maximum ballast possible, despite 
the shortage of labor, the railways have 
been buying tie-tamping equipment freely 
during the last five years, and the 
budgets that have been completed for 
1946 contain a large amount of this 
equipment. As a further means of over- 
coming the handicap imposed by con- 
tinued deficiencies in new ballast, dur- 
ing the war years the railways purchased 
an unprecedented amount of ballast- 
cleaning equipment, so that more ballast 
was cleaned during each of these years 
than in any previous year. Since it will 
take a long time to overcome the de- 
ficiency that has accrued in the applica- 
tion of ballast and since the practice of 
cleaning ballast has become firmly estab- 
lished, it is safe to predict a continuation 
of the practice on a large scale, with 
its incidental demand for equipment de- 
signed for this class of work. 

So many problems connected with de- 
ferred maintenance, which have resulted 
from conditions imposed by shortages of 
both materials and labor during the pe- 
riod of the war, are facing maintenance 
officers that only a few of them can be 
mentioned. Among the most prominent 
of these is that of rail. Starting with a 
marked deficiency in 1941, this has in- 
creased year by year until there is at 
present a greater amount of worn rail 
in the tracks than ever before. 


Rail Gives Concern 


Present plans of the railways as a 
whole contemplate the replacement of 
this worn rail at a rate reminiscent of 
the late twenties, but even at this rate 
it will require a number of years before 
the present deficiency can be overcome, 
after which large rail programs will 
still be necessary to get ahead and build 
a desirable amount of reserve into the 
track. This situation foreshadows a 
continuing large-scale demand for rail- 
laying units, which have become a ne- 
cessity for handling and installing the 
large rail sections of today. 

Gaining acceptance somewhat slowly 
at first, partly because of the restricted 
funds available for maintenance during 
the trying decade of the thirties, a wide 
variety of small portable power machines 
and power tools for use by small gangs, 
or by small units of large gangs, is now 
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Power tie tamping equipment is recognized 
as an indispensable aid to the track forces 


available for an equally wide range of 
work. So popular have these machines 
become that a steady demand for them 
has developed during the last five years 
that bids fair to continue at or above its 
present level. These include such widely 
divergent types as grinders, drills, bor- 
ers, timber and rail saws, power and 
impact wrenches, bolt tighteners (for 
track bolts), tie borers, portable weed 
burners, paint and creosote sprayers and 
other types of tools, that are offsetting 
shortages in labor to an extent that 
would have astonished maintenance offi- 
cers two decades ago. 

Along with the increased demand for 
these smaller tools for hand use, there 
has been another equally marked devel- 
opment that has by no means reached its 
peak. This is the continued demand for 
large units, such as locomotive and other 
types of cranes, power shovels, drag- 
lines and other earth-moving equipment, 
powered by both gasoline and Diesel en- 
gines, and for still other units such as 
spreaders and pile drivers. This was 
especially noticeable in the purchases 
made in 1945, and there are many indi- 
cations that the trend will carry over 
into 1946, 


Demand for Machines 


Any study of work equipment and 
its development will disclose an amazing 
story of its expansion and of an in- 
creasing demand for the creation of ma- 
chines to perform tasks that were still 
being performed manually. It is some- 
what surprising, therefore, in the face 
of this almost continuous expansion, 
which was interrupted only twice during 
the depression years, that many of the 





machines that are in wide use today were 
accepted so slowly in the beginning that 
in some cases their introduction almost 
ended in failure. 

It is a remarkable commentary on 
the forward-looking ability of a rela- 
tively few maintenance officers, and on 
the optimistic belief in their equipment 
by manufacturers, that many of these ma- 
chines survived and that work equipment 
in all of its wide variety has assumed 
the position it now holds as a prime 
necessity in maintenance, and which 
it bids fair to maintain in the future. 

It is of more than passing interest 
that in the nine-year period from 1937 
to 1945, inclusive, which includes the 
years of greatest expansion in the use 
of work equipment, the railways pur- 
chased 59,757 units. Yet despite these 
large purchases, which include every 
type and design available, there is still 
a real shortage upon practically every 
road. While this statement can be sub- 
stantiated in several ways, the simplest 
and most convincing is that while most 
roads have not completed their budgets 
for 1946, enough of them have done so 
to indicate quite clearly that, large and | 
astonishing as the purchases for recent 
years have been, and despite the record- 
breaking purchases for 1945, those in 
the year ahead will be still larger. Here- 
tofore, most of the purchases have been 
made as additions to the equipment al- 
ready in service. Such additions are 
certain to continue, but the machines 
already on hand have been used so in- 
tensively in recent years that there is 
already evidence of a demand for more 
and more units for replacement purposes, 
a demand that is certain to continue in- 
definitely. 


































The primary problem will be to maintain the properties 


to high standards while keeping control over costs 


\ /ITH another year of intense activ- 

ity behind them, the maintenance 
man and the engineer have seldom been 
confronted with a more challenging pic- 
ture as they contemplate the problems of 
the year that lies ahead—a year in which 
the problems of peace will be crowding 
hard on the heels of a lingering residue 
of war-time factors. In some respects, 
at least during the early months of the 
period, the situation will be strongly 
reminiscent of the war years, with con- 
tinuing shortages of labor and certain 
materials. These, however, are transient 
problems that are almost certain to dis- 
appear in the not too distant future, 
leaving as the primary problem that of 
building up and maintaining the prop- 


erties to the high standards that will be 
required by competitive factors in the 
transport field, while at the same time 
keeping costs under careful control. 
Turning first to a review of the activi- 
ties of the maintenance of way and struc- 
tures departments during 1945, the most 
significant development is that—for the 
third consecutive year—the total expen- 
ditures by these departments again at- 
tained a new all-time high. With the offi- 
cial figures for the first nine months as a 
basis, it is estimated that the total ex- 
penditures of the Class I railways for 
maintenance of way and structures for 
the entire year will amount to approxi- 
mately $1,360,000,000. As an index of 
activity this figure is distorted somewhat 


Outlay for 


by a number of factors that will be dis- 
cussed later. Taking it first at its face 
value, however, it is $96,708,000, or 7.7 
per cent, higher than the comparable ex- 
penditures for 1944, and is $251,719,000, 
or nearly 23 per cent, above the figure 
for 1943. Indicative of the extent to 
which maintenance activities have been 
expanded since the depression years is 
the fact that the 1945 expenditures were 
nearly four and one-quarter times those 
of 1933, the low point of the “thirties.” 
Possibly even more striking is the fact 
that they were nearly one and two-thirds 
times the average annual expenditures 
for the period 1925-29, inclusive. 

A table shows the annual expenditures 
for maintenance of way and structures 
of the Class I railroads for the 11 years 
ending with 1944, the latest year for 
which official figures are available, as 
well as the average annual expenditures 
for the period 1925-29. Included also in 
the table are figures showing the manner 
in which the total for each year was 
distributed among the various primary 
accounts, 


Unusual Charges 


In using the estimated total expendi- 
tures for 1945 as a measure of relative ac- 
tivity, allowance should be made for 
the fact that they not only show the 
influence of the various abnormal factors 
that have affected the totals for several 


- years in the past, but that, as a result 


of the end of the war, one of these fac- 
tors was present in an enlarged degree 
during the closing months of the year. 
This factor was in the form of charges 
to maintenance of way and structures 
expenses in connection with the amorti- 
zation of defense projects. The roads 
had been making such charges since 
1942 on the basis of a 60-month amor- 
tization period, but when the war ended 
they were given permission to charge off 
the entire unamortized amounts during 
the remaining months of 1945. 

The increased effect of the greater 
charges for amortization was first notice- 
able in September, when the total ex- 
penses for maintenance of way and 
structures of the Class I roads included 
an item of $22,209,031 for this purpose, 
as compared with $1,761,259 in Septem- 
ber, 1944. In a recent issue of its 
Monthly Comment on Transportation 
Statistics the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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Upkeep Goes Still Higher 


By MERWIN H. DICK 


Western Engineering Editor 


mission stated that the unamortized bal- 
ance of defense projects in the form of 
roadway property was estimated to be 
*47,000,000 as of October 1, and that 
indications were that the great majority 
of Class I railroads would take advan- 
tage of permission to charge operating 
expenses with the entire amounts of 
their individual balances during the 
remainder of the year. This assump- 
tion, therefore, was taken into considera- 
tion in estimating, for the purpose of 
this article, the total charges to main- 
tenance of way and structures expenses 
for the year; that is, the charges for 
amortization are included in the est1- 
mated total. 

As in 1943 and 1944, the total expendi. 
tures for 1945 also include substantially 
higher charges for depreciation of road- 
way property than had been the prac- 
tice in prior years. For instance, in 
1944, the latest for which figures are 
available, the total expenditures included 
depreciation charges of $108,389,704, 
which compared with similar charges of 
only $40,766,091 in 1942, the last year 
before the roads were required by the 
I. C. C. to set up mandatory systems of 
depreciation accounting for certain road- 


way property. 


Other Inflationary Factors 


Not only were the total maintenance 
expenses in 1945 artificially inflated by 
the greater charges for amortization 
and depreciation, but the actual ex- 
penditures for this purpose continued to 
be affected by the various influences that 
have tended during the war years to 
reduce the effectiveness of the main- 
tenance dollar, thereby requiring that 
more dollars be used to accomplish the 
same amount of work. Among these was 
the widespread practice of doing a large 
amount of work at over-time rates of 
pay; the continued necessity of using 
inefficient or inexperienced labor to a 
large extent; the generally increased 
costs of materials; and the greater loss 


Among the improvement projects 
completed in 1945 was this bridge 
across the Missouri River at 
Kansas City, built jointly by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific 


of productive time due to the higher 
density of traffic. 

Hence, in making comparisons with 
previous years, it is apparent that the 
amount of work accomplished by the 
maintenance forces in 1945 was some- 
what less than would be indicated by the 
magnitude of the dollar value of the ex- 
penditures for such work. The proba- 
bility is that, with traffic remaining at 
record levels during the greater part 








_ Last year the Class I railways 
spent an estimated $1,360,000,000 


in maintaining and repairing 
their fixed properties. This ex- 
penditure was the highest on 
record, but it incorporates the 
effects of a number of inflation- 
ary factors that must be taken 
into consideration in any attempt 
to translate it into terms of rela- 
tive activity. These factors are 
discussed in this article, along 
with other aspects of the work 
of the maintenance and con- 
struction forces in 1945, and the 
prospects for such work in 1946. 











of the year, the amount of maintenance 
work performed, on the whole, was no 
more than sufficient te compensate for 























































(Thousands) 
Average 
1925-1929 
(Inclusive) 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Superintendence sca eepeee | BAS 047 $35,605 $37,357 $39,801 $38,935 $39,072 
Roadway Maintenance ..... 83,698 30,714 35,809 38,289 42,017 37,219 36,112 
Tunnels ere 2,608 1,051 1,453 1,326 1,709 1,256 1,210 
Bridges, Culverts, etc. ..... 43,471 20,139 22,646 24,032 26,268 24,200 24,782 
Ties RR ee Re iia Niet 114,859 50,748 51,936 56,315 59,799 53,762 59,910 
Rails ns Ss ing st digs. ne. | Ee 15,418 16,302 21,192 20,412 17,406 22,065 
Other Track Materials ...... 48,354 18,694 20,959 26,732 30,228 22,817 29,670 
STE fat oe eh ol a a 19,379 7,538 8,357 11,992 12,362 7,744 10,343 
Track Laying and Surfacing 211,067 85,641 94,033 106,072 121,113 103,420 114,932 
Fences and Snow Sheds .... 5,831 2,412 2,260 $3,397 3,689 2,939 $3,235 
Crossings and Signs ....... 13,115 7,293 7,186 2 * « * 
Buildings Je ae eee 79,000 31,448 33,047 41,252 47,757 34,315 41,018 
err 10,444 4,441 4,497 5,860 6,182 4,672 5,207 
Tools and Equipment ....... 18,230 10,666 11,044 13,452 15,408 11,456 13,720 
C0 Oe eae ere 5,907 2,810 2,727 3,118 3,303 2,806 2,929 
Removing Snow, Ice and 9,947 5,630 7,001 13,365 6,655 5,239 6,110 
Sand cis sng wicca hee sas 
Miscellaneous ae eles 78,449 37,310 39,105 51,059 58,891 51,961 56,516 


Expenditures for Maintenance of Way and Structures, Class I Railways 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
ye viet $49,461 $57,592 $63,790 


117,839 156,142 212,594 289,636 366,999 
3,408 ’ 30 4,031 15, 18,121 
46,852 60,412 80,663 102,680 114,513 
6,020 6,736 8,561 9,680 11,473 


15,434 18,971 20,892 23,397 28,664 
’ 903 6,856 
9,030 5,995 8,739 12,798 14,882 


29,202 79,076 131,206 248,093 245,770 





* Not shown separately since 1935. 
+ Includes signs, as well as fences and snow sheds. 


current wear and tear, with little or no 
progress being registered in making up 
the ground lost during the earlier war 
vears. 


More intensive mechanization of 
work gangs is in prospect as 
a means of promoting efficiency 


$849,021 $365,300 $393,967 $454,810 $495,594 $420,147 $466,831 $497,031 $603,088 $796,358 $1,108,281 $1,263,092 


Note: Miscellaneous includes such items as signals and interlocking, depreciation, deferred maintenance, amortization and unclassified charges. 


Among the more important elements 
of the railroad plant that suffered a de- 
cline during recent years, including 1945, 
was rail, for at no time since the war 
started have the railroads obtained as 
much rail as they estimated would be 
required to meet their minimum needs. 
For the two years, 1942 and 1943, the 
total quantity of rail received was nearly 
a million tons short of the minimum re- 
quirements. In 1944, in the face of 
estimated requirements of 2,600,000 net 
tons of rails, the roads received only 
1,874,000 tons. Nor did they fare any 
better in 1945. Although it was esti- 
mated that they would require at least 
2,900,000 net tons of rails in that year, 
they actually received only about 1,875,- 
000 tons, or practically the same as in 
1944, 


Rail Still a Problem 


A table shows the number of gross 
tons of new rails applied in renewals by 
the Class I railroads for each year since 
1925. For 1945 the amount shown is 
1,622,000 gross tons (1,816,640 net 
tons), which is based on figures supplied 
to Railway Age by practically all Class I 
railroads, giving the tonnage of new 
rail installed by each of them for renewal 
purposes during the year. This is an 
impressive figure in that it represents 
the largest amount of rail that the roads 
have laid during any year since 1929, 
when they laid 1,958,489 gross tons 
(2,190,000 net tons). However, on the 
basis of the tonnage laid per unit of 
traffic carried, the rate of rail renewals 
in 1945 was only slightly more than one- 
half that of 1929, and showed very little 
improvement over the worst years of 
the depression. 


What About 1946? 


In view of the inability of the railroads 
as a whole during recent years to obtain 
new rail in sufficient quantities to com- 
pensate for the rate at which rail in 
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Repair shops and servicing facil- 
ities will have to be provided for 
the Diesel-electric locomotives 
that are coming into use on an 
increasing scale 


track was being worn out, it was natural 
that they should be entertaining the hope 
that immediately after the close of the 
war it would be possible for them to 
start improving the condition of their 
rail by acquiring substantially larger 
tonnages of new rail. To this end many 
roads had made plans to purchase con- 
siderably more rail for laying in 1946 
than they had been able to obtain in 
recent years, but present indications are 
that the roads as a whole will be unable 
to obtain the quantities of rail required 
to implement their plans in this respect. 
The situation seems to be that, with 
war-time controls eliminated, the demand 
for steel from all consumers is expected 
to be such that the mills will be unable 
to satisfy all of them in full, thereby 
requiring that some voluntary system of 
rationing on the part of the mills be 
used to allocate the available supply. On 
this basis, indications at present are that, 
barring unforeseen developments, the 
tonnage of new rails to be made available 
in 1946 will be no greater than that ob- 
tained by the railroads in 1945. Another 
phase of this same picture is that, while 
the railroads will be able to acquire the 
necessary fastenings for their new rail 
next year, it will be difficult for them to 
secure the additional fastenings required 
for routine maintenance. In fact, it is 
rumored that one large steel company is 
planning to abandon the manufacture of 
cut spikes altogether. Still other factors 
which may influence the quantity of rail 
and fastenings produced by the mills in 
1946 will be the labor situation in the 
steel industry, and the relative prices 
that the mills can get for their products, 
it having been indicated in some quar- 
ters that, with rail and fastenings on a 


relatively low price level, there is little 
incentive for the steel companies to em- 
phasize the production of these items. 


Tie Renewals Dip 


The crosstie situation continued to be 
a source of considerable concern in 1945. 
One of the tables gives the number of 
crossties that the Class I railroads have 
inserted in renewals in each year since 
1925, the figure for 1945 being an esti- 
mate based on figures supplied to Rail- 
way Age by the Class I roads. From 
this table it is apparent that tie renewals 
for 1945, amounting to approximately 
44,770,000 ties, were less by 3,263,000 
ties, or 6.8 per cent, than the number of 
insertions in 1944. They were, more- 
over, less than for any year since 1940. 

Broadly speaking, it is apparent that 
the roads as a group fell considerably 
short of acquiring as many ties in 1945 
as were needed to carry out necessary 
renewals, although some lines fared 
better than others. Even where the full 
requirements were obtained, late deliv- 
eries made it impossible on some roads 














Rail Applied in Renewals—Class I Roads 





Gross Tons Gross Tons 

RE asap aet eae nk pee ape Coy 1,950,146 ENERD SIS CF SH nee oc Sa 582,794 
(LY GRR Oster nee Atta ee eee 2,209,873 RRS REGEN Sep retr rae: 921,298 
REO ER IE rueerennnd Cine 2,124,765 Tey See re eotacien pe mpCne mnt 1,029,861 
ERR Ree tree antin 2,080,277 ERROR RET BRE ES 599,752 
ME Seishin haeawe hosed ex ecegsaes 1,958,489 | ROAR SEIS AEE RIO 2 e 878,643 
CERRO EO Sane titi nen ie hee 1,517,002 BN ted ae hace a. tua ain ee 998,914 
BN fore 5 coax yucatan a eis 5 4,90 civics xc onakwegpunaaes 1,197,593 
DEE boing rans occa eecenuke eases es 394,536 EE EE Ta a on pR EET: 1,192,225 
eit Spey oe ietaea oe Seiten Gian ue 403,254 aint cuca hewna een 1,262,547 
MOA ree Minne ASN Ske 631,093 RRR I eeiirar US 1,561,638 
ee enc Sa tas as 1,622,000* 

* Estimated 
Crossties Applied in Renewals—Class I Roads 
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ERT cneenies star 77,370,491 POOR aks Soren oe ae ain oe 41,363,224 
ECE RRR CIPS 74,679,375 _ ae ot Ale ei . 45,088,278 
aCe cece Vawestn Ratan deex 63,353,828 PN sit ont outot winders 43,620,653 
|| eB eee © 0p anes ie nie RTE On Saad 51,501,659 MN ise 5 1 eran cators aay situa eda ele es 47,224,593 
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soins Be Ee A 43,306,205 OR aM eS 2 Wah Scale ia igcigate, 48,032,634 
DS thy Witrldawaastoeeeacs Sa sth 44,770,000* 





* Estimated 
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to insert all the ties received during the 
year. On still other roads a lack of 
sufficient labor prevented the installation 
of even the limited supplies of ties re- 
ceived. 

Present indications are that, as with 
rail, the supply of crossties will continue 
to be limited in 1946. The production 
of ties continued at a low ebb during 
the first seven months of 1945, after 
which, following adjustment of the price 
ceiling structure, effective July 26, there 
was some increase in activity, although 
many adverse factors remained that 
tended to prevent more than a moderate 
increase in output. What the situation 
adds up to is that the railroads can ex- 
pect to make little, if any, progress dur- 
ing 1946 in restoring the deferred main- 
tenance in the condition of their ties 
that has accumulated during the war 
years. 


Looking Ahead 


Considering maintenance of way and 
structures activities as a whole, what is 
likely to be the trend in 1946? In ap- 
proaching this subject it must be kept in 
mind that many railroads are not only 
confronted with the problem of making 
up for the decline in the physical condi- 
tion of their properties that occurred 
under the stress of war-time use and 
shortages, but that they are also faced 
with the necessity, in many instances, of 
raising the construction and maintenance 
of their tracks in high-speed territories 
to new high standards. The progress 
that will be made in this direction in 
1946 will, of course, depend on many 
factors, including the availability of the 
necessary man-power and materials. At 
the present time the over-all situation 
in this respect is characterized by so 
many uncertainties, such as those affect- 
ing the availability of rails and ties, 
that accurate analysis is not possible. 
Doubtless, some classes of work will, for 
the time being at least, continue to be 
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The modernization of engine terminals is a class of work that will claim attention in 1946 


retarded by shortages of men and mate- 
rials, although it is logical to expect 
that the situation will improve gradually 
with the passage of time. A reasonable 
expectation is that total activity in the 
maintenance of way and structures field 
in 1946 will not vary greatly from the 
level that prevailed in 1945. 

Any discussion of future prospects in 
the maintenance field would not be com- 


26 


plete without reference to the problem 
of costs. Circumstances are certain to 
demand that every possible measure be 
taken to improve the efficiency of the 
maintenance forces. At the top of the 
list in this respect is the necessity for 
eliminating, as rapidly as possible and 
to the extent practicable, all those fac- 
tors, born of war-time conditions, that 
have tended to reduce the efficiency of 


these forces in recent years. A consid- 
eration that will have a bearing in future 
attempts to keep maintenance costs 
under control is the possibility that 
higher wage rates will soon prevail, 
which will mean that, unless there is a 
compensating increase in_ efficiency, 
larger expenditures will be required to 
accomplish the same amount of work. 
For this and other reasons the problem 
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of costs is being viewed with a great 
deal of concern by maintenance men 
everywhere, although they are not with- 
out plans for coping with it. Among 
the factors that are certain to play an 
important role in the struggle to reach 
higher levels of efficiency is the utiliza- 
tion of power machines and tools on a 
wider and more intensive scale than ever 
before, a prospect that is commented 
upon at length elsewhere in this issue. 


Construction Activity 


During 1945 railway construction ac- 
tivity involving additions and better- 
ments continued at about the same pace 
as in 1944, with the total expenditures 
for this purpose amounting to about 
$250,000,000. Thus, as in the earlier 
years of the war, the volume of improve- 
ment work carried out by the railroads 
remained at a moderately higher level 
than during the immediate pre-war 
years, when expenditures for this pur- 
pose averaged only $134,865,700 annually 
for the 10-year period, 1932-41. This 
does not mean, however, that any great 
amount of progress has been made in 
recent years in reducing the back-log of 
needed improvement work that accumu- 
lated during the period of relative in- 
activity. 

Because of the shortages of materials, 
and government restrictions om construc- 














tion work, the types of improvement 
projects that the railroads were per- 
mitted to undertake during the war pe- 
riod, including most of 1945, were con- 
fined largely to those that had a direct 
bearing on the ability of the roads to 
handle war traffic. This meant that 
very little progress was made in carry- 
ing out improvements designed to reduce 
costs through greater efficiency or to 
enhance the attractiveness of railroad 
service generally — improvements that 
are recognized as necessary to strengthen 
the competitive position of the railroads 
in the post-war period. With the va- 
rious transportation agencies busy gath- 
ering their forces for the coming strug- 
gle for supremacy, the demand for im- 
provements of these types is now more 
insistent than ever, and it is logical to 
expect that the near future will see a 
substantial increase in some of the vari- 
ous categories of railway construction 
activity. 

The types of work that are likely to 
receive major attention are curve-reduc- 
tion and line-change projects and related 
undertakings; the revamping of loco- 
motive servicing facilities at terminals 
and on the line, not only to reduce oper- 
ating costs but to speed up the handling 
of locomotives at terminals and to 
shorten the time required to service 
them en route; the modernization of both 
passenger stations and freight-handling 


The resumption of grade-crossing elimination work on a considerable scale can be expected 





facilities; the strengthening or recon- 
struction of bridges with inadequate load 
ratings; the replacement of obsolete fa- 
cilities of all types where advantages in 
the form of reduced costs and greater 
efficiency can be obtained; and a con- 
tinuance of the programs to strengthen 
the tracks by means of heavier rail, more 
adequate ballast sections, longer ties and 
other means. Also, because of the in- 
creasing use of Diesel power, it is ex- 
pected that additional roads will find it 
necessary to provide facilities for re- 
pairing and servicing such power. Fur- 
ther, assuming that the necessary public 
funds are forthcoming, it is likely that 
there will be a considerable revival of 
activity, largely dormant during the war, 
having to do with construction for the 
elimination of railway-highway grade 
crossings. 


Modernity a Commercial Need 


To compete successfully with their 
rivals the railroads must have a fixed 
plant that is as up-to-date in design and 
construction as the ultra-modern pas- 
senger equipment that will soon be going 
into service. On most roads the plans 


and estimates for the changes necessary 
to produce such a plant have already 
been prepared; it remains now to make 
the decisions required to put them into 
effect. 












Variety in Motive Power Promised by 





Developments of the Future 


N looking back over 1945 a number of 

events have transpired that are of 
interest to those who are concerned with 
motive power on American railroads. 
Needless to say, that of most far-reach- 
ing influence was the end of hostilities 
in World War II with the resultant dis- 
locations in industry and railroad traffic. 
The character and the volume of traffic 
in 1945, as compared with previous peri- 
ods, is dealt with in other articles in this 
issue but, as far as the use of motive 
power is concerned it may be generally 
stated that the end of the war brought 
about an increase in the demand for 
passenger motive power, as measured by 
locomotive-miles, and a decrease in the 
demand for freight power. This latter 
decrease is a reflection of the changed 
conditions in the movement of freight 
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and, in September of 1945, there was a 
12 per cent reduction in total freight lo- 
comotive mileage as compared with Sep- 
tember, 1944. 

The falling off in the demand for 
freight power actually began before the 
end of the war. This statement is made 
upon the assumption that the demand 
for power is immediately reflected in the 
totals of active locomotives, shopped 
power and stored serviceable power. In 
May, 1945, for example, the number of 
stored serviceable locomotives exceeded 
the 500 mark for the first time since be- 
fore the war began. So, also, did the 






number of unserviceable locomotives ex- 
ceed the 3,000 mark for the first time 
since before the war. In September, 
1945, less than 60 days after V-J Day, 
there were 1,121 stored locomotives and 
3,240 on the shopping list leaving a total 
of only 17,900 locomotives in the active 
freight motive power inventory. Loco- 
motive mileage, in freight service, had 
dropped from over 70 million to a low 
of 56.9 million miles and, as an indica- 
tion of the work done, the gross ton- 
miles had reached a low of 118 billion 
from a high of over 145 billion. 
Without any question a large part of 
the freight power taken out of service 
and stored was of ancient vintage and, 
if the figures for the individual roads 
were available, they would no doubt 
show that the modern steam and Diesel 
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units were carrying a proportionately 
greater share of the freight mileage. 
While there is no way of separating the 
mileage made by the modern steam units 
from the rest of the locomotives, except 
in the records of individual roads, it is 
possible to analyze the records of Diesel 
power. 

The average monthly total mileage 
made by all steam freight locomotives 
for the first seven months of 1945 was 
61.7 million. In the month of August 
this dropped to 57.4 million, and in Sep- 
tember to 52.5 million. The average 
monthly total mileage made by Diesel 
freight locomotives for the first seven 
months of 1945 was 2.9 million, but, un- 
like the steam performance, this in- 
creased to 3.4 million in August and 3.3 
million in September. It is reasonable 
to expect that the marked drop in the 
usage of steam freight power was due, 
in large part, to the removal from service 
of many of the older units. Like the 
Diesel figures, an analysis of the per- 
formance data with respect to the less- 
than-10-year-old steam power would 
probably show that these units were used 
with greater intensity in August and 
September than in the early months of 
the year. No doubt, also, with the pres- 
sure of wartime traffic demands removed, 
a number of locomotives formerly kept 
on the active list as protection were 
placed in storage. 


Considerations for the Future 


At this moment the railroads have 
finally reached a point where they must 
change over from the job of handling 
traffic regardless of cost to the peace- 
time job of handling traffic at a profit. 
Practically all of the expenses of oper- 
ating motive power have increased and 
some indication of the cost of keeping 
things going during the war period can 
be seen from the fact that with a prac- 
tically constant volume of locomotive 
mileage during the four war years the 
annual cost of maintenance of equipment 
increased more than 30 per cent in the 
first nine months of 1945 over a like 
period of 1942. Only a corresponding 
increase in the work done by motive 
power units can justify the higher per- 
mile costs of maintenance and operation. 

One thing is certain and that is that 
no 25- or 30-year-old locomotive can 
compete in tomorrow’s main-line traffic 
and when work is related to cost there 
will be little dispute over the fact that 
a large part of the rapidly mounting in- 
creases in unit operating and mainte- 
nance costs is attributable to the large 
numbers of older units. 

So, there we stand, and it is now the 
motive power man’s move—in the di- 
rection, it is to be hoped, of a broad- 
gaged motive power policy. Now that 
the job of handling peace-time traffic is 
here again what shall it be done with— 
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Table I—Selected Statistics of Motive Power and Freight Train Performance 


Total Stored : 
freight Unservice- Service- Active 
locos. able able locos. 
1929 
October ..... 28,912 4.417 2,680 21,755 
1942 
October ..... 22,027 2,344 340 19,343 
1943 
October ..... 22,037 2,703 335 18,999 
1944 
January 22,351 2,666 310 19,375 
February 22,341 2,808 307 19,226 
ae 2,291 2 609 264 19,418 
1 are 22,265 2,814 341 19,110 
EE arco coesvn 2,316 2,783 436 19,097 
Lo er 22,199 2,682 498 19,019 
|S See 22,253 2,804 495 18,954 
August ..... 22,334 2707 493 19,134 
September .. 22,388 2,758 462 19,162 
Octoner ....«.: 22,398 2,796 465 19,137 
November .. 22,457 2,895 483 19,079 
December ... 22,432 2,857 430 19,145 
1945 
January 22,414 2,911 342 19,161 
February 22 464 2,949 381 19,145 
March: 3: 2. 22,456 2,741 349 19,366 
oe 22;323 «2,977 441 18,905 
pS ee ee 22,339 3,016 520 18,803 
_ SaaS 22,502 2,861 621 18,870 
i ee 22,307 3,096 628 18,583 
August .... 22297 3,098 817 18,382 
September .. 22,261 3,240 1,121 17,900 





Percent Loco. Gross Freight Freight 

active to miles ton-miles train-miles car-miles 
total (000) (000,000) (000) (000,000) 
y BK 64,756 110,444 56,748 2 783 
87.8 70,461 141,880 60.717 3,155 
86.2 70 084 145,976 60,355 3,185 
86.6 68,927 137,118 59,489 3,020 
86.1 66,547 132,795 57,367 2,913 
87.1 70,993 142,638 61,306 3,165 
85.8 66,868 137,350 57,832 3,043 
85.5 69 279 144,110 59,894 3,167 
85.6 66,136 138,663 57,179 3,044 
85.1 67,478 141,533 58,315 3,115 
85.7 68,149 144,163 59,067 3,157 
85.6 65,106 137,172 56,329 3,002 
85.6 67,948 143,539 58,884 Km 3}. 
84.7 65 095 134,164 56,463 2,961 
85.3 65,492 129,119 56,974 2,844 
85.3 65,637 127,440 56,885 2,768 
85.0 60,895 122,608 52,747 2,654 
85.9 69,276 143,852 59,901 3,150 
84.7 65,739 138,369 57,080 3,043 
84.3 68 852 145,792 59,939 3,205 
84.3 65,750 139,723 57,155 3,042 
83.3 65,067 136,869 9547 2,988 
82.4 61,916 128,842 53,895 2,838 
80.3 56,907 118,021 49,477 2,576 


Note: Data in Columns 1 to 4 from I. C. C. Statement M-240 OS-F; columns 6 to 9 from I. C. C. 


Statement No. M-211 OS-A; Column 5 calculated. 


steam, Diesel or electric? There are 
many motive power men who seem to 
have made up their minds but develop- 
ments that are under way at this time 
may make it highly desirable to ap- 
proach this question with an open mind. 
Ralph Johnson, chief engineer, Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, in a paper pre- 
sented recently before the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers discussed 
at length many of the factors that in- 
fluence the trend in locomotive design, 
such as physical limitations of roadbed 
and clearances, available fuel supplies, 
labor demands, traffic reciprocity, loco- 
motive economics and operating prac- 
tices, in such an understandable manne1 
that excerpts from his discussion having 
an important bearing on the motive 
power question are included here. 
Speaking of the availability of fuel, 
Mr. Johnson remarked that “locomotives 
consume about 20 per cent of our coal 
production and 14 per cent of the fuel 
oil. The choice depends upon availabil- 
ity and cost. Roads in the Southwest 





The war’s end brought to a 
close a five-year period of the 
most intensive utilization of 
motive power and equipment in 
the history of railroading and it 
also brought to a close a period 
in which the cost of providing 
the power for the handling of 
trains was not the major consid- 
eration. With the end of this 
period the roads are now faced 
with the job of meeting peace- 
time competition, and if much 
of the obsolete equipment and 
facilities are maintained in 
service the high cost may be a 
serious handicap. 











and tar Western states run through oil 
country and in some cases own oil prop- 
erties. It is only natural that they 
should burn oil both in steam locomo- 
tives and Diesels. 

“In 1943 U. S. railroads carried 774 
million tons of bituminous coal, which 
is roughly one-quarter of the total 
freight carried. The revenue from this 
amounted to over 900 million dollars or 
slightly more than one-eighth of the 
railroads’ gross revenue of 7.1 billion 
dollars. In the same period they used 
one-fifth of the total coal produced in 
the U. S. or about 124 million tons 
which, at an average cost of $3.33 per 
ton amounts to about 413 million dol- 
lars. An industry which provides 900 
million dollars’ worth of revenue can 
hardly be ignored. 

“In a more normal year, 1938, the 
U. S. railroads received about 37 mil- 
lion dollars of revenue from the oil in- 
dustry but spent 57 million dollars for 
fuel oil and gasoline. In the same year 
the railroads received 511 million dol- 
lars for coal transportation but only paid 
out to the coal industry 174 million dol- 
lars for coal. Thus, the oil industry 
recovers 155 per cent of its outlay to 


the railroads while the coal industry re-. 


covers only 34 per cent. Whenever the 
use of oil grows to large proportions in 
any area the oil companies leave the 
railroads and either ship by tanker or 
construct pipe lines. This reciprocity 
aspect of the fuel supply should of itself 
insure the use of coal-burning locomo- 
tives for many years and also influence 
the trend of locomotive design for there 
are many indications that powdered coal 
can some day be burned in Diesel en- 
gines and gas turbines.” 

In speaking of labor demands, Mr. 
Johnson said that, “The trend toward 
any particular type of motive power is 
affected if labor requirements on one 
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The de- 


‘type are greater than another. 
sign of a steam locomotive is such that 
it is difficult to find either a place or 


duties for more than two men. This is 
also true of the electric locomotive. How- 
ever, where two steam or electric loco- 
motives double-head, two crews are used. 
The trend is, therefore, to single units 
requiring but one crew. Diesels usually 
operate in road service with two, three 
or four units. If more crew members 
were demanded, or even a maintainer 
in rear units it would be a severe eco- 
nomic handicap for the Diesel locomo- 
tive in its present form. Single-unit 
Diesels of high horsepower capacity 
would then seem to be the preferred 
form of design.” 

In the matter of economics, Mr. 
Johnson said that, “The trend of future 
motive power will primarily be de- 
pendent on economies, as steam, Diesel 
or electric locomotives can be designed 
to handle any given service. Despite 
individual advantages the major swing 
to any particular type of power will be 
on the basis of the greatest return on 
the capital invested. Therefore, it is 
desirable that there should be some 
standard method of ascertaining loco- 
motive operating costs. 

“Many railroads do not allocate run- 
ning repairs to individual locomotives. 
Such a practice penalizes new power, 


for repair costs rise with age. Also, 
it is common practice not to include 
capital charges in an operating cost 
statement. This gives misleading re- 
sults; obviously comparing two loco- 
motives, one of which costs twice as 
much as the other, without including 
amortization, interest and taxes, gives a 
false picture. Again, if two types of 
motive power are being considered, 
new units of both should be compared 
with the power being replaced, not a 
new unit of one with an old unit of the 
other, for this ignores both the influence 
of age on costs and advancement in 
the art. 

“A necessary factor in determining 
operating costs is the service life of a 


Table II — Comparison of Locomotive 
Mileage by Type of Power and 
Class of Service 


(Nine Months Ending September, 1945) 
1945 1944 


1943 
(000) (000) 


(000) 
Road Freight Service: 
541,731 
27,443 
Electric 10,428* 


Road Passenger Service: 

301,613 
29,696 
18,850* 


592,493 
10,602* 
6,448 


582,371 
14,558 
11,009* 


296,839 
18 201* 
30,767 


307,228 
24,832 


Electric 18,785* 


* Includes gasoline and other locomotives. 

Note: Data from I. C. C. Statistics of Freight 
Train Performance, Statement No. M-211 and Sta- 
may 4 — Train Performance, Statement 

o. M-213. 


locomotive for on it depends the amorti- 
zation of the investment, the interest, 
the interest charge and the average cost 
of repairs. The difficulty in arriving at a 
reasonable figure for service life prob- 
ably accounts for the general practice of 
omitting capital charges from operating 
statements. The life of a locomotive, 
if given regular overhaulings, is not 
based on the wearing out of the ma- 
chine, for it can be repaired indefinitely 
and will still haul the same train at the 
same speed and with the same consump- 
tion of fuel, water and oil as when new, 
though there may not be a single pound 
of the original material still in it. 
Therefore, the service life of a locomo- 
tive is based on obsolescence. There 
are methods of calculating economic 
life of locomotives, but usually an 
estimated service life is based on the 
experience of each particular road. It 
would be of great assistance to railroad 
management were some standard prac- 
tice evolved for ascertaining an eco- 
nomic life for locomotives. This would 
clarify the problem of setting up in- 
telligent replacement programs.” 

That operating practices have an im- 
portant bearing on motive power is indi- 
cated in his remarks to the effect that 
“Tt has long been evident that the utiliza- 
tion of motive power by the railroads 
has lagged far behind the technical ad- 
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vances of locomotives, cars and roadbed. 
The railroads owe"a lot to the Diesel 
locomotive outside of its performance 
characteristics, for throwing the spot- 
light on this feature of operation. The 
high cost of this type of power neces- 
sitated that it be kept in intensive 
service and this in turn required new 
techniques in maintenance and use. 
Almost without exception, these prin- 
ciples are equally applicable to other 
types of railroad motive power and if 
they pay dividends with Diesel power 
it is reasonable to ask why they are not 
just as desirable for steam power. 


Maximum Utilization 


“Railroads are actively studying this 
question of maximum utilization of 
motive power and many econemies are 
being discovered which were overlooked 
before the Diesel locomotive drew atten- 
tion to these matters. No matter what 
type of motive power they are applied 
to, the result of greater locomotive 
utilization will be lower operating costs 
and an improvement in the railroads 
competitive position.” 

Mr. Johnson dealt, at considerable 
length, with the new developments such 
as Diesel and electric locomotives; pop- 
pet valves; pulverized coal; higher tem- 
peratures and pressures ; welded boilers ; 
four-cylinder locomotives ; steam turbine 
locomotives and gas turbine locomotives, 
that are actually in the making in the 
field of motive power design and con- 
cluded his paper with these observa- 
tions: 

“The electric locomotive will be used 
wherever traffic density permits. Gov- 
ernment water power projects, under- 
taken primarily for flood control or irri- 
gation reasons, may make available elec- 
tric power at reduced rates which will 
increase its use. Modern electric loco- 
motives have high acceleration and good 
tracking qualities and I do not believe 
their design will change radically. 

“The Diesel locomotive will increase 
in popularity and if it can retain its 
standardized design will decrease in 
price. Improvements will take the 
form of lighter, more compact and 
higher speed engines, probably in a fewer 
number of cabs than at present. <A 
successful mechanical transmission will 
improve weight and efficiency character- 
istics. 

“The steam turbine locomotive ap- 
pears to fit high-speed passenger and 
freight service admirably. If its indi- 
vidual components stand the test of 
service as they have to date it should 
be popular as it can burn either coal 
or oil. If higher pressures and tem- 
peratures are practicable on locomotives 
it can take full advantage of them. With 
geared transmission it can be built in 
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conventional sizes without exceeding 
permissible axle loads. With electric 
transmission more wheels are necessary 
for equivalent power and axle loads on 
account of the great weight of elec- 
trical equipment. 

“The gas turbine locomotive offers 
thermal efficiencies equal to the Diesel 
and like the Diesel requires no water. 
It has uniform torque at all speeds like 
the electric, Diesel and steam turbine. 
So far it cannot burn coal, and is tied 
up to electrical transmission. It should 
give the Diesel stiff competition. 

“The reciprocating steam locomotive 
cannot hope to match any of the fore- 
going in thermal efficiency. However, 
it cannot be brushed aside for it is a 
simple, flexible and cheap machine that 
is ideally suited to railroad operating 
conditions. It is improving constantly 
in availability which is the character- 
istic of most interest to operating men. 
Railroads are giving it more and more 
attention in servicing and maintenance 
facilities and thereby getting more out of 
it. It costs half as much as any other 
existing type of power and in a field 
where demand fluctuates widely, this is 
an item to be weighed carefully. 

“Finally, motive power choices are 
dictated in the long run by economics. 
No generalizations can be made, for 
density of traffic, first cost, economic life, 
terrain and various operating conditions, 
if given their proper consideration, de- 
cide. And in addition to these engineer- 
ing considerations, there are various 
commercial angles that weigh heavily in 
motive power choices. But whatever the 
type, I am sure locomotive business will 
be good for many years to come.” 


An Era of Progress Ahead 


It is difficult to subscribe to the think- 
ing of those who express the thought, 
occasionally, that progress in the design 
and utilization of railroad motive power 
is slowing up; that the railroads will 
not be able to meet the competition of 
the future. There is every evidence 
that the very spur of competition, 
whether it be in the form of Diesel, 
electric or new types of steam power has 
already provided the spark that is ini- 
tiating a period of intensive research 
and development and that the coming 
months will see improvements that are 
not at this moment being taken into 
consideration. This has happened be- 
fore in the history of motive power and 
if any proof of this fact is needed it can 
be found in the remarks recently made 
by Joseph B. Ennis, senior vice-presi- 
dent, American Locomotive Company. 
Mr. Ennis’ comments on the activity in 
the motive power field and his con- 
fidence of better things to come in the 
future make it worthwhile to repeat 








these excerpts from an address delivered 
recently at a dinner in his honor in 
New York City: 

“To me it seems that the future holds 
an expanding role for both the steam 
locomotive and the Diesel. More electric 
locomotives will be used also, but they 
will be confined chiefly to areas of con- 
gested traffic. 


A Diesel Trend 


“At the moment the trend toward the 
Diesel is strong. The Diesel has won its 
place alongside the steam locomotive the 
hard way—by sound service on the road 
and by constant improvement on the 
drafting boards and in the experimental 
models. There are Diesel engines in 
stationary service—and not old ones at 
that—where weight per horsepower is 
over 300 Ib. and the rotative speed 100 
revolutions per minute. Contrast this 
with the comparable figures for Diesel 
engines in locomotive units today. We 
have the weight per horsepower down 
to 18 lb. and the rotative speed up to 
1,000 revolutions. Then remember that 
we are looking forward to still lighter 
weight, higher rotative speeds, higher 
mean effective pressures, and greater 
output per cubic inch of cylinder 
volume. 

“While the Diesel has been stepping 
out, however, the steam locomotive has 
not been standing still. I need merely 
mention the use of stokers, poppet 
valves, unit castings for bed frames of 
both tenders and locomotives; high- 
temperature superheating, feedwater 
heating, the use of roller bearings; the 
dividing of power into two systems with 
two cylinders each, and the replace- 
ment of the riveted with the welded 
boiler. 

“Under the spur of competition, the 
steam locomotive is reaching new 
records of availability. During the past 
few months, one locomotive of the con- 
ventional reciprocating type made 26,- 
928 miles in passenger service in one 
month and followed the next month with 
the same daily average. Steam still has 
the advantage of much lower initial cost 
than the Diesel—and this advantage can 
be heightened whenever the railroads 
see their way to accepting the same 
degree of standardization in the steam 
locomotive that they have accepted in 
the Diesel. 

“I, for one, have no doubt that the 
railroads—and their suppliers—will meet 
the challenge and the opportunity of 
postwar mass transportation. I con- 
fidently predict that in the ten years 
following the war the American rail- 
roads will handle the greatest volume of 
passenger as well as freight traffic they 
have hauled in any peacetime decade in 
history.” 
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Many heavy repair programs are under consideration for 1946 





A Moderate — in Freight-Car 
Orders Probable During 1946 


HE year 1945 closed with definite 

evidences of an easing off of the 
pressure on the supply of freight cars. 
During 1942 the demand for cars to load 
increased rapidly and reached sustained 
highs during 1943 and 1944. Third quar- 
ter loadings were 11.2 million in 1942 
and reached 11.4 and 11.5 millions in 
1943 and 1944, respectively. At the 
same time the supply of new freight cars 
was sharply curtailed. Hence, during 
these two years the utilization of freight 
cars attained degrees of intensity which 
few persons associated with railway 
transportation had dreamed were pos- 
sible. For each of the three years im- 
mediately following Pearl Harbor the 
cars delivered never reached the 


new 


By C. B. PECK 


Mechanical Department Editor 


estimates of the numbers of new freight 
cars needed by 40,000 to 50,000 cars. 
With surpluses on numerous occasions 
reduced to fewer than 10,000 cars, the 
railroads were operating many months 
with reported shortages well below 5,000 
cars—an amazing degree of liquidity of 
the car supply. 

Now the pressure is being reduced. 
Carloadings are dropping off (to 10.8 
million during the third quarter) and 
car-miles per car day, which during the 
fall months of 1942, 1943 and 1944 aver- 


aged close to 50, are now below 44— 
only about one mile higher than during 
the same season of 1941. The tons per 
loaded car have not yet shown a decline, 
but the reduced car-miles lowered net 
ton-miles to 952 last September. While 
this is still somewhat higher than the 
824 of September, 1941, it marks a 
definite decline from the more than 1,000 
which began in September, 1942, and 
prevailed substantially throughout 1943 
and 1944. 

Evidence of the physical strain to 
which freight cars were being subjected 
has been accumulating for more than a 
year. Contrary to the experience of the 
railroads during World War I, when 
the necessity of mixing wooden cars of 
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Wartime demand for loading 
and sharp curtailment in the sup- 
ply of new cars led to unprece- 
dented intensities of freight-car 
utilization during 1943 and 1944. 
Carloadings are now dropping 
off and the lowered intensity of 
utilization is reflected in fewer 
miles per car-day and more cars 
set aside for repairs. In the face 
of uncertainties resulting from 
general labor unrest, the 1946 
outlook is clouded. As the new 
year begins moderate increases 
in the number of new freight 
cars ordered seem probable. 











inadequate strength among the much 
stronger and stiffer steel cars caused all 
too many cases of derailment, the run- 
ning condition of freight cars has seldom 
shown serious deterioration during 
World War II. The deterioration evi- 
dent during this war has been in condi- 
tions affecting lading, particularly in 
the down-grading of box cars, especially 
as the result of floor and lining condi- 
tions. The extent of this has been diff- 
cult to measure because statistical evi- 
dence of these conditions has not been 
available. The number and percentage 
of cars undergoing or awaiting repairs 
are less an indication of the condition of 
the cars than of the pressure of the de- 
mand for their use. Thus, the increase 
in the number of railroad-owned cars 
undergoing or awaiting repairs from 3 
per cent to 4.4 per cent in the year from 
October 1, 1944, to October 1, 1945, in 
all probability signifies approximately 
the extent of the reduced pressure for 
cars and does not measure the real need 
for shopping cars, particularly those in 
need of heavy repairs. 


The Outlook for 1946 


As in many other fields, the outlook 
for the building of freight cars during 
1946 is clouded with many uncertainties. 
First is the overall effect on railway traf- 
fic and earnings of the lag in industrial 
production caused by strikes. This will 
influence the extent to which the rail- 
ways will come into the market for cars 
during the year. Then there is the un- 
certainty as to the effect of the prospec- 
tive steel strike on the supply of ma- 
terials. Thirdly is the prospective labor 
supply in the car-building industry. 
More men will probably become avail- 
able as the year advances and as post- 
war vacations at government expense 
come to an end. 

Physical facilities at peak capacity are 


available in the United States for build- . 


ing more than 200,000 freight cars an- 
nually. In the light of the above uncer- 
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tainties, it seems probable that not more 
than halfi—and probably less than half— 
of this top output can be attained during 
1946. 

But how about the probability of 
orders? 


Materials Set “Ceiling” 


During the war years, including 1945, 
orders were never placed for more than 
about enough cars to use the material 
allocations made available by the War 
Production Board. In 1944 these totaled 
something under 50,000; in 1945, less 
than 40,000. As last year ended, there 
was little evidence of extensive plans for 
large freight-car orders during 1946. 
Based on year-end indications, a volume 
larger than 50,000 does not seem prob- 
able. Crystallization of plans on the 
part of individual railroads as the year 
advances may increase this figure. 

Two other factors affect the future 
condition of the freight-car inventory: 
the trend in the number permanently re- 
moved from service and the extent to 


which present run-down equipment will 
be restored by rebuilding. The numbers 
of freight cars dismantled or destroyed 
yearly have been on the increase since 
1943 when fewer than 8,000 cars were 
permanently removed from service. In 
1944 the number had increased to 10,700 
and for the first ten months of 1945 to 
21,600. While the trend is in the right 
direction, the number of cars involved 
is far from enough to have any material 
effect on the general condition of the 
inventory as a whole. A larger number 
of retirements may be expected during 
1946 but there is little evidence at pres- 
ent that the increase will be large. 


Repair Programs 


Several heavy freight-car-repair pro- 
grams are under consideration for 1946, 
the extent of some of which will be de- 
termined by the ability to secure the 
materials needed in sufficient quantities. 
Such programs of rebuilding and heavy 
repairs will undoubtedly expand during 
the year. 





Freight-car movements slowed up in 1945 







































M. Rk. S. Inactivation Progresses 





Railroad-sponsored units are returned to “‘stand by”’ status— 


not completely disbanded—after making a spectacular rec- 


ord in supplying a swiftly-changing world-wide battlefront 


A? the year ended, the war-time task 
of the Military Railway Service 
had practically been completed; many 
units had been returned to the United 
States and “inactivated”; and those still 
overseas were, with a few exceptions, on 
the alert for orders to board ships to re- 
turn home. M.R.S. headquarters in 
Paris were closed October 24, and Maj. 
Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr., director general 
of the M.R.S. in Europe, with his staff, 
arrived at New York November 9, con- 
tinuing directly to St. Paul, Minn., to 
be mustered out of active service. 

Unlike many of the “fighting” parts 
of the Army, however, the railroad 
operating and shop battalions, along 
with some other units organized and 
trained for specialized technical duties, 
are not being completely disbanded. 
Thus the War Department is continuing 
with a long-range plan, put into effect 
before hostilities began, whereby suit- 
ably organized railway personnel with 
. a high degree of specialized training will 
be available under company sponsorship 
for rapid orderly conversion from civ- 
ilian to military duties whenever the 
need arrives. 


Army Policy 


The Army’s policy in this respect is to 


“preserve affiliated units and sponsored ° 


units for possible use in the post-war 
Army. Continued sponsorship of units 
by business firms and institutions dur- 
ing the post-war period will not only 
preserve interest in national security, 
but will also speed the reactivation of 
units whenever necessary. Moreover, 
the historical continuity of these units 
will be assured if they are inactivated 
rather than disbanded. This should ma- 
terially enhance the pride of the spon- 
soring organization in its unit. Affili- 
ated units will become a part of the 
reserves.” 

Most large American railroads have 
sponsored one or more railway shop or 
operating battalions during the recent 
war, and their sponsorship of these 
units, and the affiliation of their trained 
employees with them, is expected to con- 
tinue under this War Department pro- 
gram. The accompanying list indicates 
units sponsored by the different rail- 
roads which are being “inactivated”; in 
addition there were a few battalions 
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By C. B. TAVENNER 
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which do not come within this category, 
especially those not sponsored by indi- 
vidual railroads but by the M.R.S. 

The speed with which railroad bat- 
talions are being returned from Europe 
has depended in recent weeks on the 
available transportation and “staging” 
space, as their responsibilities for the 
maintenance and operation of railway 
facilities overseas have been trans- 
ferred almost entirely to civilian admin- 
istrations or organizations set up under 
the occupational authorities. The same 
is true of units which were assigned to 
other Old World theaters. The return 
and inactivation of M.R.S. units as- 
signed to the Pacific theater, however, 
has not progressed so rapidly, and dates 
for the accomplishment of this phase of 
the program were not available as this 
was written. Those units which had 
been returned from the several theaters 
up to mid-December are listed in the 
table, and as it indicates most of those 
units had been inactivated at that time. 

Important parts of the story of 
M.R.S. achievements overseas have been 
told .in. these pages from time to time. 
The first major operation in which rail- 


“way battalions were engaged was the 


first major operation in this war for 





American railroad men in 
Army railway battalions in the 
recent war have made transpor- 
tation history which can be sum- 
marized adequately only after a 
thorough and painstaking study 
of reports and data assembled 
from every theater of military 
activity. Some parts of that 
story have been told already, in 
words and pictures, in Railway 
Age pages. Now that the record 
has been made and the victory 
has been won, the Military Rail- 
way Service is resuming its 
peace-time role of inactive readi- 
ness as rapidly as personnel can 
be returned from overseas. The 
present status of that program 
of “inactivation” is briefly out- 
lined here. 











_ The story of their 


American armies, that is, the invasion 
of North Africa. A review of the rail- 
road facilities available in that region, 
illustrated by a map, appeared in Rail- 
way Age of March 6, 1943, page 456, 
and accounts in later issues have de- 
scribed the difficulties experienced in 
this initial combat and support opera- 
tion of American railroad men in uni- 
form. 

A few weeks later the first news of 
activities of M.R.S. men in Iran—far 
from the scene of actual fighting, but 
squarely in the middle of a vital line for 
the movement of supplies to a hard- 
pressed battlefront—appeared in print. 
This was followed by a number of 
articles describing conditions in that 
area, particularly that in the issue of 
July 22, 1944, page 152, which in 
words, pictures and maps depicted a 
highly successful accomplishment of an 
essential railroading job under unusual 
circumstances. Other articles have de- 
scribed the operation of railroads in 
India and Burma, the Philippines, and 
Alaska, which have called for the ex- 
hibition by M.R.S. personnel of skills 
and stamina sometimes far beyond any- 
thing contemplated by their training 
routine and their experience on home 
railroads. 

But the main strength of the Army’s 
railroad battalions was concentrated in 
Europe, supporting the invasion that 
led to the collapse of Italy and Germany. 
experiences in 
Sicily, in the “boot” of Italy, and as 
the fighting front swept from Normandy 
across France and the Rhine deep into 
Nazi territory has been told in con- 
siderable detail in these pages. Im- 
portant though the earlier operations 
were, the most severe test of M.R.S. 
organization and training was the task 
of supplying these ever-growing armies 
as they spread from the beachheads east- 
ward almost to Berlin. The map shows 
the main railroad lines in France, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg and Germany which 
were operated by the M.R.S. at some 
time during the period from D-Day to 
May 8, 1945, when the enemy gave up. 


Supplying the Western Front 


Army railroaders were running 4 
flange-wheeled “jeep” on the Cherbourg 


_ peninsula 11 days after the first troops 
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After four heavy-traffic years and in the face of dwindling tie production, many railway pro- 





curement officers are now wondering where a large portion of their 1946 ties are coming from 





The High and Low of Forest Products 


Large-volume railway requirements built up by four 


years’ intensive utilization go begging because of 


dawdling production caused by general labor unrest 


HE general outlook for crossties is 
complicated by so many different fac- 
tors that any brief statement necessarily 
would have to be qualified in many re- 
spects. Many railways hope to secure 
enough ties barely to meet renewal pro- 
grams for 1946, but critical shortages 
are expected by several large systems. 
The problem of supply is not nearly as 
simple as it seems on the surface and 
will involve many artifices if main- 
tenance departments throughout sev- 
eral territories are to be furnished with 
all the ties that they plan on using in 
1946. Again in some quarters it will 


be necessary to continue artificial sea- 
soning and boiling ties in creosote mix- 
tures because thoroughly seasoned ties 
are not available; in other instances be- 
low-par inspection standards may be 
continued in an attempt to obtain the 
required quotas. 


By C. MILES BURPEE 


Purchasing & Stores Department Editor 


While many procurement officers are 
hopeful of obtaining barely enough ties 
to satisfy demands of their maintenance 
departments, others quite frankly admit 
that with no solution now in sight, they 
foresee critical shortages. For instance, 
one road that renewed more than 2,600,- 
000 crossties in 1945, approximately 
3,273,000 in 1944 and 2,712,000. in 1943 
may be short more than a million ties in 
1946. All in all, the crosstie industry 
apparently has a long road to travel be- 
fore it again reaches a degree of sus- 
tained production that will maintain a 
desirable balance between woods produc- 
tion and treating plant deliveries. 





Following a steadily downward trend 
that was established in and maintained 
since August, 1944, crosstie production 
and producers’ inventories under the 
spur of price increases began the upward 
climb last July but production slipped 
back somewhat in September and Oc- 
tober, according to the reports of 10 
major producing companies of The Rail- 
way Tie Association. This reversal has 
been attributed largely to withholding 
tactics employed by contractors and 
smaller producers in anticipation of in- 
creases of O. P. A. ceiling prices which 
became effective last July 21. 

The change of pace was limited to 
oak, gum and mixed hardwoods, how- 
ever, and little change was apparent in 
the production of southern pine ties 
principally because of the great gap 
between the prices of lumber and ties 
of that species. Subsequent O. P. A. 
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increases in ceilings for southern pine 
lumber widened the gap still further so 
that at the year’s end southern pine tie 
production still lagged behind that of 
other species. On the other hand, while 
price differentials between lumber and 
ties still favor oak, gum and hardwood 
lumber, general demand for lumber of 
these species has been appreciably less 
than for southern pine lumber so that 
competition has not reacted as adversely 
to crosstie production. 


Production Dips 14 Per Cent 


It is now apparent that general cross 
and switch tie production east of the 
Rocky Mountains is not measuring up 
to preconceived expectations for the 
early post-war period, although some lo- 
calities report sustained increases for 
the last three or four months. Produc- 
tion slowed down in Kentucky, Tennes- 
see and Northern Alabama when fall 
and winter rainy periods began some- 
what earlier than usual. In the North- 
west, both cross and switch tie produc- 
tion have fallen off in about the same 
ratio as in other areas and sharp com- 
petition is in prospect with unusually 
heavy export programs for China and 
elsewhere. 

September production of both hard- 
wood and softwood crossties (49,051 M 
f. b. m. softwoods and 65,809 M f. b. m. 
hardwoods) as reported by the Civilian 
Production Administration for the coun- 
try as a whole, dropped more than 14 
per cent below the August total. Of 
the September production, 57 per cent 
of the total comprised hardwood and 9 
per cent were softwood ties produced in 
the East, while 34 per cent were Western 
softwoods. 

A large tie producer backs his pes- 
simistic observations for the 1946 tie 
outlook by the declaration that general 
conditions within the eastern lumber 
industry are more confused and chaotic 
than at any time since 1941. Not only 
did West Coast lumber strikes increase 
the load upon eastern production but 
the acute housing shortage and govern- 
ment pressure for the building of more 
homes have helped promote an extensive 
black market that steadily grows worse. 
At least 30 per cent of the mills scat- 
tered over a large portion of the entire 
area and which 90 days ago were sawing 
crossties, have diverted their production 
to l-in. and 2-in. lumber regardless of 
species, declares this lumberman, because 
builders, in their excited scramble for 
lumber, are by-passing the yards and 
going direct to the mills. Within 48 
hours after a truck load of that lumber 
leaves the mill, the chances are that one 
will find it already a part of a new 
home. 

Switch tie production throughout the 
country is complicated by additional un- 
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labor efficiency. 





After squeezing through 1945 with barely enough stock to meet 44,770,- 
000 crosstie renewals, a total seven per cent less than the previous year, 
two per cent below 1943 figures and an eight per cent drop compared with 
1942, the railways face urgent tie demands with depleted yard stocks and 
sagging production throughout most of the country. Four years of in- 
tensive utilization of all railway facilities also have built up large require- 
ments of timber, lumber and other forest products that are difficult to 
fill because of the unprecedented housing shortage and falling mill pro- 
duction caused by contagious labor unrest, absenteeism and a new low in 








favorable factors that becloud the issue 
and threaten shortages in several species. 
In the Appalachian territory, for in- 
stance, oak switch tie production at $40 
per M f. b. m. has shrunk to barely 10 
per cent of order quantities and the 
downward trend continues. The falling 
off has been particularly noticeable in 
lengths of 13 ft. and up due principally to 
low O. P. A. ceiling prices and the fact 
that crosstie ceilings plus the allowable 


contractor’s margin, that lawfully may 
be added, now favor crossties by an 
appreciable margin. Also, the larger 
mills naturally prefer cutting common- 
dimension plank and timbers at prices 
substantially higher than the $40 switch 
tie ceiling. Some switch ties are com- 
ing from the Southern hardwood terri- 
tory but here again production lags far 
behind the demand and Southern pine 
mills naturally are not interested in 
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Although crosstie production took a spurt in July and August 
and, as this chart reveals, held up reasonably well in September 
and October, some producers are skeptical about 1946 prospects 
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Crosstie inventories reflect the results of increased production and were 
two per cent greater on November 1, 1945, than on the same date last year 














producing switch ties at $40 when they 
are flooded with lumber inquiries at 
much better prices. 

Basically, many production problems 
stem from labor shortages in the woods 
and at the mills. But, to complicate mat- 
ters still further, labor difficulties are 
accentuated at treating plants. Piece- 
work and hourly rates generally enable 
workers to earn more than ever before 
and overtime work offers additional in- 
ducements. However, in common with 
much of the unrest that has prevailed 
throughout the country during this re- 
adjustment period, absenteeism is un- 
usually high and working efficiency has 
been evaluated at 60 per cent by one 
prominent manufacturer who finds that 
6!) man-hours are now required to ac- 
complish the equivalent of 40 man-hours 
before the war. On some yards where 
tie loading has been carried on by 
piece-work with the average rate not 
less than 5 cents per tie, loaders have 
earned in 30 hours approximately as 
much as they normally made in 48. But, 
even with the new rates as added induce- 


ment, the average loading gang rarely 
has been working longer than 30 hours 
a week, thereby limiting shipments and 
adding to confusion and cost. 

All of these complications and more 
particularly labor problems have added 
substantially to the railways’ annual bill 
for cross and switch ties. Increased 
costs within the last few years have 
added approximately one dollar to the 
average cost price per treated crosstie 
delivered to track ready for insertion. 
Agitation, originated by railway pro- 
curement officers, for reduced handling 
costs, plus the scarcity of tie handlers at 
treating plants have stimulated the in- 
vestigation and development of mechan- 
ical handling systems to the point that 
several different machines are now in 
use for unloading crossties from cars 
and at least one complete mechanical 
handling system was placed in service 
late in 1945 at a treating plant in Geor- 
gia. Although it is yet too early to es- 
tablish definite efficiency ratings for sev- 
eral of these new devices, nevertheless 
it is apparent that, in some instances at 

















least, the challenge of devising mechan- 
ical methods to reduce production costs 
has been taken up in earnest and sev- 
eral designs look promising. 

Vapor drying unseasoned crossties 
prior to treatment is another interesting 
development that passed from the pilot 
plant stage to commercial production in 
1945 at another wood preserving plant 
in the South. Backed by several years 
of intensive research and two years’ 
exposure of ties in test track, the new 
process reduces months of air seasoning 
to a matter of a few hours in a retort 
and without the attendant splitting and 
checking that are characteristic of sev- 
eral species in the course of orthodox 
methods of seasoning and treatment. 

Although Canadian roads experienced 
largely the same difficulties that pre- 
vailed throughout the crosstie industry 
in this country, evidence at year’s end 
indicates the probability of somewhat 
earlier relief. Moreover, general con- 
ditions and stocks have improved sub- 
stantially compared with the beginning 
of 1945, although in some localities pro- 





Prospects indicate prolonged demand for railway lumber, a large proportion 
of which will be treated with preservative and fire,retardant products 
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duction has fallen off sharply. Advances 
in tie prices during the year helped pro- 
duction volume in the face of severe 
competition and on January 1, 1946, tie 
stocks awaiting treatment were greater 
than at any time since the outbreak of 
war in the autumn of 1939. 

Shortage of woods and treating plant 
labor imposed many difficulties during 
the year, but a perceptible improvement 
at the plants last fall culminated in the 
largest total volume of treated forest 
products ever turned out by Canadian 
plants. Present trends point to stabili- 
zation of labor probably by the end of 
the first half of 1946. Production pros- 
pects are bright in Western Canada 
although the huge export and domestic 
demands for both hardwood and soft- 
wood lumber in the East threaten to re- 
duce tie production below 1945 levels. 


Big Demand for Poles 


Principally because of the overly am- 
bitious program proposed for the next 
few years by the Rural Electrification 
Authority, poles are likely to be very 
scarce. Backed with almost unlimited 
funds, the present R. E. A. program 
may not only tax the capacity of the 
wood preserving industry but also threat- 
ens a serious depletion of southern pine 
forests in the Southeast, unless the 
Forest Service Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is successful in its 
efforts to so balance and extend the 
proposed program that forests may be 
maintained on a sustained yield basis. 
Even with such an effective curtailment, 
it is anticipated that 1946 pole produc- 
tion will be double the 1945 rate that 
prevailed prior to the removal of re- 
strictions on pole line construction and 
that demand for creosoted poles will far 
outstrip the supply. 

Scarcity of labor at treating plants 
has been one of the main retardants in 
treated pole production, although the 
last few weeks have seen some improve- 
ment in this respect and it is anticipated 
that a better labor supply will relieve 
the situation by midyear. Pile pro- 
duction may be much easier, particularly 
because pole sizes usually are restricted 
to a narrow range, the general demand 
for piles is comparatively small and 
order sizes tend to complement regular 
pole sizes. Export demand probably will 
be strong in both classifications and will 
add to general competition. 

After the relaxation of military de- 
mands and governmental restrictions in 
1945, the lumber industry was con- 
fronted almost immediately with many 
labor difficulties comprising “slow- 


downs,” general inefficiency, absentee- 
ism and in some areas, the disappear- 
ance of a large proportion of deferred 
wood workers as soon as the draft was 
eased. Last fall, West Coast strikes 
closed practically all operations in that 
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area that were dominated by the A. F. 
of L. Reliable estimates place the re- 
duction in West Coast operations at bet- 
ter than 60 per cent, because production 
was limited to C. I. O. and independent 
mills from September 24 until the set- 
tlement of the strike during the first 
week of December. These and other 
causes resulted in a decline of almost 13 
per cent in the country’s total lumber 
production during the first nine months 
(latest figures available at the time of 
writing) compared to the same period 
last year. September production tobog- 
ganed to 2,196,045 M. f. b. m. which 
is nearly 18 per cent less than August 
production and the greatest drop be- 
tween successive months after the out- 
break of war. The decrease was gen- 
eral throughout the country, except for 
the North Central region, which showed 
an increase of 2 per cent over August, 


whereas reductions ranging from 7 to- 


21 per cent occurred in all other regions. 
Despite labor troubles in the West, the 
greatest loss in lumber production oc- 
curred in the South where comparable 
totals dropped 21 per cent. General un- 
settlement of the industry following the 
end of the war, unfavorable weather, 
harvesting activities and labor difficulties 
were given as basic reasons for the poor 
showing. 

In the face of these conditions there 
is an extraordinarily heavy demand for 
forest products for home building and 
railroad uses that undoubtedly will per- 
sist for a prolonged period. No decided 
price changes were made in ceilings for 
western softwoods during the year, al- 
though the O. P. A. now has under con- 
sideration advances for several items as 
well as eliminating the optional addition 
of specific paragraphs of standard grad- 
ing rules whose use, in many instances, 
may have made for faster deliveries at 
appreciable increases in cost, but with- 
out any compensating advantages of 
quality. Such practices were the out- 
growth of wartime buying and have no 
place in normal markets, especially in- 
sofar as railway lumber requirements 
are concerned. Incidentally, another 
source of irritation for domestic buyers 
is the realization that O. P. A. export 
ceiling prices are substantially higher 
than domestic prices for similar grades 
and hence more attractive to many 
mills, 


Plywood for Car Lining 


All West Coast lumber will be scarce 
for some time and the pinch will con- 
tinue to be felt particularly in car lining. 
As a result, more roads are thinking 
seriously of using plywood. Here again 
production was seriously curtailed by 
the recently settled strike which shut off 
approximately half the production. Con- 
sequently the total estimated production 
for 1945 dropped 9 per cent below 1944 


and about 22 per cent below the all-time 
peak of 1942. However, with the re- 
scinding of plywood’s limitation order 
last August 22, and subsequent whole- 
sale cancellation of government orders 
and the readjustment of order files at 
the conclusion of the strike, the clouds 
have parted somewhat to reveal the 
promise of a brighter year; especially 
for railway buyers because their normal 
grades will also be the popular grades 
with the mills. 

Again, the overall demand undoubt- 
edly will be of such proportions that 
the supply will seem very short by con- 
trast. 


Lumber Industry Losing Men 


Falling lumber production throughout 
a large part of the South and East since 
V-J Day has been ascribed to many 
reasons, the majority of which stem from 
labor trouble. When draft deferment 
status was eliminated, for instance, more 
than half the woods workers in some 
areas decided that their obligations had 
been met and took vacations forthwith. 
It has been all too evident that discharged 
service men are little interested in re- 
turning to woods work or lumbering’s 
prevailing wages. Labor unrest in auto- 
mobile and steel industries has been con- 
tagious with resultant increases in ab- 
senteeism and steadily declining log and 
lumber production. Working efficiency 
also has suffered until it has dropped 
below even the war-time average of 
approximately 60 per cent of normal 
peace-time standards. Slow reconver- 
sion, particularly in the automobile and 
allied industries, has postponed the avail- 
ability of new trucks, trailers, tires and 
repair parts for mills so that these neces- 
sities are almost as scarce as they were 
during the war. 

The outlook for southern pine struc- 
tural timbers is poor and probably will 
continue so for some time. With a pre- 
ponderance of small mills widely scat- 
tered, the tendency has been to cater to 
the black market and to adopt many 
sharp practices including the famous 
“typewriter grades” and the substitution 
of species. Present price ceilings favor 
dimension and boards and it is to the 
advantage of the millman to cut his 
timber into such items—a practice that 
is bound to expand particularly if the 
present price relationship is maintained 
in view of the unusual demand for 
housing. 

These are present conditions and pros- 
pects based on a semblance of O. P. A. 
lumber prices to hold part of the market 
somewhat in check. Remove price checks 
altogether and lumber prices are bound 
to skyrocket, with little hope of restrain- 
ing rampant inflation, because of the 
unprecedented demand for housing and 
the huge total of untapped savings 
throughout the entire country. 
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And Still They Come 


Passenger traffic volume showed little signs 


of diminishing in the busy year of 1945 


By CHARLES LAYNG 
Western Editor 


HEN the joyful news of~* Ger- 

many’s surrender was broadcast, 
it brought happiness to every American, 
but to railway officers and employees 
charged with handling passenger traffic, 
it also brought headaches. It meant 
that the already inadequate supply of 
passenger equipment would now be 
called upon to handle what promised to 


be the greatest mass migration in his- 
tory—the movement of millions of 
Troops from the European to the Pa- 
cific theatre of operations. No leisurely 
proceeding this—every minute saved in 
getting men from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific ports by rail could well have 
meant the saving of many American 
lives by shortening the war with Japan. 


The heavy passenger traffic 
was superimposed upon an 
equally heavy freight traffic 


It was with this knowledge that Ameri- 
can railroaders grimly set about this 
additional task superimposed upon their 
already well-nigh unbearable burdens. 
They would have accomplished the her- 
culean labor, too, as they had met .the 
numerous other tasks imposed upon them 
by the war, had not the devastating force 
of the atomic bombs crashing down on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki caused the 
Nips to yell “Uncle.” 


Troops Well Handled 


All preparations for the abruptly 
changed conditions were made in record 
time. After consultation with the mili- 
tary forces and with railway passenger 
and operating officers, Director Johnson 
of the Office of Defense Transportation 
issued a series of orders aimed at clear- 
ing the decks for action. Sleeping car 
runs of less than 450 miles were canceled 
and the railways were prohibited from 
accepting reservations more than five 
days in advance. The withdrawal of 
sleeping cars from civilian use resulted 
in the provision of 895 additional cars 
for military use exclusively. 

These measures, plus the ban on con- 
ventions, resulted in effective handling 
of troops between V-E and V-J day, 
despite the fact that the newspapers, for 
a time, had a field day with stories of 
how poor were the accommodations sup- 
plied to returning soldiers. Those in 
position to know, such as the O. D. T. 
and military officers, realized that the 
true situation was not being reflected by 
such stories which, when they had any 
foundation in fact at all, described troop 
movements dumped on the railways with- 
out warning sufficiently in advance to 
permit the gathering of proper equip- 
ment. 


Rationing Impractical 


The handling of an average of nearly 
a million troops in group movements 
monthly during the 45-month period of 
the war without rationing the vastly in- 
creased civilian travel is sufficient 
answer to these uninformed critics. Ra- 
tioning of train travel was proposed 
early in the war and airplane travel 
was, of course, actually rationed. A 
study of the situation revealed, however, 
that, as far as railway travel was con- 
cerned, formal rationing was imprac- 
ticable, if for no other reason than that 
it would take thousands of employees 
who were not available in a time of man- 
power shortage, to police any rationing 
system and, even then, the evils of ticket 
scalping and bribery could not be prop- 
erly policed.. Therefore, despite pres- 
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sure from certain government circles, 
train travel was never rationed during 
the entire war period. There was, under 
the nature of things, a sort of unofficial 
rationing. For one thing, certain trains 
became so crowded with standees that 
there was no possibility of packing an- 
other passenger aboard. Also, several 
railways established reservation systems 
for coach travel which eliminated 
standees, the trains being booked to the 
limit of their seating capacity after 
which the sale of tickets was stopped. 

However, during the war, we were 
a nation on the move, civilians and mili- 
tary personnel alike. The complete ces- 
sation of solicitation for passengers, the 
constant appeals to the public—on the 
part of the railways, the O. D. T. and 
government authorities, including the 
President—to stay off trains had little 
apparent effect. The American citizen 
insisted upon his right to go some place 
when he felt like it. Even the discom- 
forts of war-time travel failed to deter 
him; the only thing that ever stopped 


Troop trains frequently 
required double heading 


him was the actual physical impossibility 
of getting on trains. 


No Breathing Spell 


When, after 45 months, peace re- 
turned, the urgency of transporting 
soldiers on their way to the battle fronts 
disappeared, but there was no breathing 
spell for the railways. A new urgency 
developed—the desire of relatives and 
sweethearts to have the boys returned 
home. The Army yielded to this vast 
public pressure and thousands of boys 
arrived daily at hundreds of ports on 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, all re- 
quiring rail transport. The pressure has 
increased, if anything, and there is no 
let-up in sight until mid-summer. 

The railways were prepared to han- 
dle the scheduled number of troops which 
were to arrive at Pacific ports during 
December. However, the estimates sup- 
plied by the military authorities were so 
far under the actual total that all the 
efforts of the railways were unavailing 
in keeping the ports currently clear of 
troops, and many thousand returning 
veterans were compelled to stay on ship- 
board for three or four days after their 








The 1945 passenger traffic year 
was unusual in many respects, 
even for a war year. Drastic 
measures were necessary to take 
care of the indicated movement 
of thousands of troops from the 
European to the Pacific theater, 
in transcontinental rail hauls 
across the country. Even after 
the cessation of hostilities in the 
Pacific, the problem remained 
acute as the desire to get the 
boys home as soon as possible 
has placed a terrific burden on 
the railways. Normal conditions 
as to the civilian passenger traf- 
fic are not expected to return 
before June 1, 1946. 











arrival, while other thousands were held 
in various camps until equipment could 
be found in which to move them. 

This situation was brought about by 
the fact that the railways had little or 
no advance warning as to the veritable 



















avalanche of returning - veterans that 
would be dumped upon them. For a few 
weeks in December the western railways 
averaged 50 special troop train move- 
ments daily from the Coast, which was 
far in excess of the estimate. Regular 
trains were also devoted almost entirely 
to troop movements for several days; 
for example, for one week’s period, the 
Southern Pacific averaged 94 per cent 
‘troops and only 6 per cent civilians on 
its regular trains. 

The heavy troop movements, plus an 
unusual upsurge in civilian travel prior 
to the Christmas holidays, resulted in 
the worst passenger traffic jam in the 
history of the western railways in the 
week before Christmas. Following the 
unprecedented pre-Christmas jam, how- 
ever, civilian travel dropped off abruptly 
and more normal conditions prevailed 
in the last few days of the year. 

Troop movements of nearly a million 
a month are expected to last through 
June, 1946. Meanwhile, the situation 
is further complicated by movements of 
relatives to the ports to greet the boys, 
by large groups of prisoners of war 
moving to the ports, by people taking 
long-deferred vacations, by mass ex- 
oduses from war-plant areas on the part 
of discharged workers and by enhanced 
travel on the part of business men as 
a part of reconversion necessities. Then, 
too, previously postponed conventions 
are now being held in large numbers, 
contributing materially to increased 
travel. When the further factor is con- 
sidered of strikes and other reconversion 
difficulties in the automobile industry, 
thus delaying the production of private 
automobiles — the railways’ principal 
competitors for passenger traffic—it is 
apparent that little or no slackening of 
the load may be expected for months. 
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The streamliners handled many 
passengers in critical areas 


For a time it was thought that auto- 
mobile tires might be a limiting fac- 
tor also, but, while the supply will not 
meet the demand for another four months 
at least, the over-all situation has im- 
proved. The production in 1945 is 
estimated at 28,000,000 tires, as com- 
pared with 50,000,000 in 1941. In 1946 
the tire industry expects a peak pro- 
duction of 66,000,000 casings. 

At a meeting of the A. A. R. in Chi- 
cago on November 30, most of the ex- 
ecutives’ time was spent in discussing 
ways and means for handling the forth- 
coming rush of traffic during the months 
to come. It was estimated that, during 
December, 1945, about 530,000 men 
would arrive on the Pacific Coast and 
490,000 on the Atlantic. Those return- 
ing from the Pacific present a specially 
difficult problem, since nine-tenths of 
them require long trips to reach home. 


Pleasing the Passenger 


Already, the elimination of food ra- 
tioning is having its effect in an ap- 
preciable improvement in dining car 
meals. There is little noticeable dif- 
ference in overcrowded dining car con- 
ditions, however. Securing reservations 
is also just about as tough a job as it 
ever was. As the manpower shortage 
has abated somewhat, coaches are notice- 
ably cleaner. The efforts of the rail- 
ways to teach their employees post-war 
courtesy are showing some results. By 
autumn of 1946 many of the new pas- 
senger cars now on order will have been 
delivered. 


Great improvements over the lowered 
standards of war-time in all of these 
factors are an essential if passenger 
traffic in large volume is to be held on 
the rails. The majority of war-time 
passengers were docile, uncomplaining 
creatures, but this will not last forever. 
In fact, a recent opinion survey of the 
Association of American Railroads in- 
dicates clearly that the reaction has 
already set in and that complaints are 
mounting. The year 1946 is the most 
critical the railways have ever had to 
face, so far as the future of their pas- 
senger business is concerned. There 
will be a most direct relationship be- 
tween what they are able to do to please 
the passengers this year and their fu- 
ture passenger revenues. 


The Pullman Problem 


The question of who is to operate 
sleeping cars loomed large in the pas- 
senger picture throughout 1945. A de- 
tailed history of this entire question was 
given in the Passenger Progress annual 
of the Railway Age of November 17, 
beginning on page 831. Since then the 
four groups which offered to purchase 
the Pullman sleeping car facilities on 
November 5 filed briefs in the United 
States district court in Philadelphia and 
a fifth brief was filed by Pullman, Inc., 
supporting the railways’ offer. 

The railways’ brief claimed that their 
proposal is the only one which is in 
furtherance of the public interest. The 
brief also stated that the contract is 
exactly what the court contemplated 
when it ordered the interests disposed of 
and that it is the only proposal of all 
that satisfies the court’s anti-trust pur- 
pose. The other briefs all contended 
that their proponents’ offer was the most 
suitable and some of them attacked the 
railways’ plan as monopolistic. 

On December 6 the Department of 
Justice filed a statement with the court, 
to the effect that none of the proposals 
were acceptable to the Department of 
Justice except that of Otis & Company. 

Following oral argument on_ these 
briefs, the court gave its approval to 
acceptance by Pullman of the railroads’ 
offer for purchase of the sleeping car 
business. On December 26 the court 
extended until March 31 the time when 
the status quo of operation of sleeping 
cars by Pullman might continue (re- 
placing a January 1 “deadline”’). At 
the time of going to press there had been 
no indication that the Justice Depart- 
ment or the unsuccessful bidders in- 
tended to appeal the case to the Supreme 
Court. Meanwhile, sleeping cars are 
being operated by Pullman as heretofore 
and are piling up record mileages as 
they shuttle back and forth under their 
capacity loads of military and civilian 
travel. 
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From War 
to 
Peace 
in Freight 
Traffic 


By CHARLES LAYNG 
Western Editor 





Whatever else may be said 
about 1945, the statement that it 
was an unique freight traffic 
year would go unchallenged. 
The problems of handling the 
traffic were unprecedented in 
their scope and variety. Storms 
and floods were encountered to 
an unusual degree. The cessa- 
tion of hostilities brought about 
an amelioration of the persistent 
demand during the war for 
open-top cars. Because of rec- 
ord harvests and other factors, 
however, the box car situation 
remains tight and heavier load- 
ing and efficient car utilization 
are still a vital necessity. 











HE roar of a succession of blizzards 
blanketing the northeastern states 
ushered in the year of 1945 and the 
elements continued to be on Hitler’s and 
Hirohito’s side for nearly three months 
thereafter. Storm after storm buried 


railway facilities over a wide area and 
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the unprecedented weather harassed pre- 
cisely those railways which were most 
concerned in the movement of vital war 
freight for the final and victorious war 
effort in Europe. The effects, in tying 
up urgently needed freight cars, were 
felt throughout the United States and a 
whole series of embargoes were neces- 
sary, extending as far west as Chicago. 
This phenomenon was repeated to a cer- 
tain extent in mid-December, 1945, when 
record snowstorms in the Buffalo area 
caused a situation requiring temporary 
embargoes on freight destined to that 
area, 

Hardly had the effects of the severe 
winter been eliminated from the na- 
tional transportation scene when an- 
other problem confronted the railways. 
V-E day required the railways to halt 
many shipments en route. The demand 
for gondolas and flat cars became some- 
what less pressing, but box cars con- 
tinued to be short in many areas. 

The bumper crop of winter wheat 
added still another transportation prob- 


Western railways were called upon to 
handle much oil to the Pacific Coast 










lem to the western railways. V-J day 
brought some relief, but by then un- 
precedented harvests of all sorts were 
demanding cars and still more cars. The 
increased production of civilian goods 
was reflected in a continuing increase 
in the loading of less-than-carload 
freight. Surplus war materials began 
pouring back from Europe and, to a 
lesser extent, from the Pacific. In order 
to handle the unprecedented movement 
of troops returning through the Pacific 
ports, which averaged 50 special troop 
trains a day alone for several days in 
December, it was necessary to divert 
freight power to haul some of these 
trains. This, plus the fact that such 
heavy passenger movements interfered 
with freight train movements, resulted 
in congestions on many of the western 
lines. Freight schedules were seriously 
disrupted in many cases and it was nec- 
essary to set out loaded freight cars 
in yards and sidings throughout the 
West. In general, the freight traffic 
year of 1945 was unprecedented, even 
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for a war year, in the multiplicity and 
variety of problems the railways were 
called upon to solve. 


Traffic Volume; Car Shortage 


Because of the world-shaking events 
that occurred and their immediate re- 
lation to rail transportation in this coun- 
try, the freight traffic year of 1945 di- 
vides itself naturally into three periods. 
Between January 1 and May 8, when 
Germany quit, the war was in full blast 
on all fronts, with attendant full-scale 
war traffic on the railways. From May 
8 to August 14, when Japan gave up, 
it was a one-front war, but the effect 
on traffic was not great; for example, 
the decrease in carloadings in July, 1945, 
as compared with July, 1944, was only 
2.9 per cent. 

After hostilities ceased in August, 
there was a sharp falling off in traffic; 
for example, the decreases in freight 
trafic in August, September and Oc- 
tober, 1945, as compared with the same 
months in 1944, were 11.8, 14.7 and 18.7 
per cent respectively. Some relief from 
the pressure was experienced by reason 
of the decline in the average haul per 
car, and by the elimination of the special 
handling that was required on certain 
war materials, which frequently neces- 
sitated the operation of special trains 
far under normal tonnage ratings. None- 
theless, civilian traffic continued to in- 
crease; the normally heavy autumn 
_ peacetime traffic did not level off as 
usual about November 1, but continued 
until nearly Christmas. 

While the carloadings declined, this 
decrease was entirely in the loading of 
gondola, flat, stock and tank cars, while 
box car loading continued at the same 
high level of the war years. Gondola 
and flat cars were, of course, in tre- 
mendous demand for moving war ma- 
terial, while the tank cars were used 
in the all-rail oil movement to the East. 
both of which movements have now 
virtually ceased. 

It has been difficult to explain to 
_ Shippers why box cars were still tight 
despite decreased traffic, but the Car 
Service division of the A. A. R. has had 
representatives at each shippers advisory 
board meeting to explain the situation. 
The supply of box cars promises to con- 
tinue to give trouble during 1946, par- 
ticularly as the various orders of the 
O. D. T. as to heavier loading have 
been or soon will be suspended. The 
attitude of the shippers was expressed 
by E. G. Plowman, vice-president, 
traffic, United States Steel Corporation, 
before the Eastern Traffic Executives 
Association at a recent hearing in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Plowman stated that the 


railways must place in effect some plan 
to insure a continuation of heavy load- 
ing practices. The carriers have already 
taken steps by proposing so-called in- 


centive rates for higher carload minima 
on a wide range of commodities. Hear- 
ings to thresh out the advantages or dis- 
advantages of all these proposals are 
now being held in various cities and the 
shippers are being given ample oppor- 
tunity to voice their opfnions. 


The Winter Storms 


The severe winter weather in the 
Northeast had an unprecedented effect 
on .the whole transportation picture, 
since so much war traffic was en route 
to Europe that many thousands of cars 
became snarled in the mess and it took 
a long time to extricate them. The 
railways everywhere were operating at 
sO near capacity that the delicate bal- 
ance between adequate transportation 
and a potential breakdown was seriously 
disturbed. It was the aim of the O. 
D. T. and the railways to get war 
traffic through and this was done, at the 
expense of delaying civilian traffic. At 
times embargoes were in effect against 
all civilian freight except vitally es- 
sential items. To assist, the I. C. C. also 
issued a service order requiring the 
railways in the affected territory to re- 
route freight as circumstances directed, 
regardless of shippers’ routing orders. 

Meanwhile, the embargoes were 
rapidly extended until they covered all 
of the territory east of the line of the 
Alton and the Mississippi rivers and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. 
Such embargoes not only prohibited the 
loading of civilian freight within this 
territory, but also loading at other points 
for destinations within the territory. 
Some passenger trains were temporarily 
withdrawn to ease the situation. Snow- 
fighting equipment was used on an un- 
precedented scale and the manpower 
shortage was eased by the furloughing 
of thousands of troops to work at clear- 
ing the railways. These conditions 
lasted from the first of the year until 
well into March. 


The Grain Movement 


The winter wheat harvest began in 
the Southwest in June with fewer cars 
on hand at the loading points than at 
any other time in history. In fact, 
there were only a few hundred empties 
on hand as compared with the thousands 
normally available. This was caused by 
the great demand for Class A box cars 
for war material and also because the 
effects of the winter storms in the dis- 
location of cars were still being felt. 
There was a heated exchange of cor- 
respondence and public statements be- 
tween Colonel Johnson and representa- 
tives of the grain trade on the subject, 
the latter claiming that they were faced 
with ruination. However, through O. 
D. T. orders prohibiting the misuse 
of cars; through the permit system 








which prevented the loading of cars to 
elevators that were full; and through 
the efforts of the Car Service division 
in getting empties from the East and 
South into the loading territory, the 
grain was handled. The movement was 
not as smooth as either the railways 
or the grain trade would have desired, 
but under the existing conditions it was 
a remarkable achievement. 

The magnitude of the task of hand- 
ling last year’s bumper crops is indicated 
by the record. The production of food 
and feed grains amounted to 6% billion 
bushels, an increase of 274 million 
bushels, of 4.4 per cent over the previous 
record yields of 1944., It represented 
an increase of 1,700 million bushels, or 
35 per cent, over the average yield of 
the 10-year period 1934-43. The pro- 
duction of food grains alone was two 
million tons greater in 1945 than 1944. 
In addition, the tobacco, peanut and 
hops crops in 1945 were 6.3 per cent 
larger than in 1944 and 40 per cent 
greater than the previous 10-year aver- 
age. Flax and soy bean crops were 
also larger than in any previous year. 

The movement of grain requires high 
quality box cars and this complicates 
the situation. Box cars in poorer con- 


‘dition than they ever have been in mod- 


ern railway history, and there are fewer 
high-class cars available. The demands 
of the war years have been so heavy that 
it was necessary to keep every unit in 
service, if at all possible, and this fact, 
plus the shortage of car repair men, is 
now producing a situation in which the 
number of unserviceable cars is increas- 
ing every day, while there are many cars 
in service which, except for the con- 
tinued heavy demands, would also be on 
the rip tracks. 

Beginning on November 1, the Car 
Service division set up an arrangement 
for returning cars from the East and 
South to the western roads which had 
immediate results. By the end of No- 
vember some 9,000 cars per week were 
so supplied and this was stepped up to 
2,000 cars a day in early December. 
The principal shortage of box cars was 
in the spring wheat territory of the 
Central West and the Northwest, where 
hundreds of grain elevators were closed 
because of car shortages. The car sup- 
ply program had the effect of materially 
reducing this number of closed elevators 
by December 1. 


The Movement West 


The end of the war in Europe did 
not result in additional freight being 
shipped to the Pacific Coast for the Far 
Eastern war theatre as greatly increased 
traffic westbound had started in Janu- 
ary, 1945, and reached its peak in May, 
1945. The daily average westward loads 
moved to the Pacific Coast for selected 
months were as follows: 
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Diesel-electric freight locomotives hauled much war-time traffic in 1945 
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The traffic fluctuation on the western 
roads was reflected in the over-all traffic 
picture, except that a peak occurred in 
March as well as May. Revenue ton- 
miles for the railways as a whole rose 
from 55,462,959,000 in February, 1945, 
to 64,424,041,000 in March; declined to 
61,406,982,000 in April and rose again 
to 64,218,052,000 in May. Since that 
date, freight traffic has been declining. 

The daily average movement of cars 
both into and out of California, Oregon 
and Washington averaged 8,301 daily in 
March, 1943, which increased to 12,756 
in July, 1945, the peak month. At the 
same time, extra passenger and mixed 
trains through the 10 key gateways 
serving the west coast increased from 
an average of 31 to an average of 52 
per day. Despite this increase in traffic, 
the western railways reduced cars set off 
short of destination or terminal from an 
average of 1,055 cars per day in 1943 
to 192 cars per day in 1944, and to no 
. cars per day in 1945. 


A Glorified Chief Dispatcher 


This remarkable record was accom- 
plished under the general control of an 
office set up in Chicago under the di- 
rection of W. F. Kirk, who served as a 
joint representative of the Interstate 











Commerce Commission, the Office of 
Defense Transportation and the West- 
ern Association of Railway Executives. 
This office supervised the movement of 
cars to the Coast, keeping a close 
check on the availability of the various 
routes and rerouting freight to avoid 
congested terminals. In all, during the 
life of the office between March, 1943, 
and October, 1945, a total of 316 “Kirk 
orders” rerouting freight, were issued. 
During this time, the number of loaded 
cars moving through the 10 gateways 
selected as measuring points amounted 
to 7,061,933 cars, of which 335,000 were 
rerouted or diverted ; 225,000 to by-pass 
overloaded terminals, 25,000 because of 
line interruptions and 85,000 to avoid 
congestion on certain lines because of 
unequal distribution. 

There was no port congestion such 
as that which marred transportation in 
World War I and the west coast ports 
were no exception. Unloading there in- 
creased from 30,448 cars in February, 
1943, to a peak of 82,859 cars in May, 
1945, and the bank of off-shore loads 
was never permitted to accumulate be- 
yond good working capacity. 

Notwithstanding the perplexing prob- 
lems which they faced, chief among 
which was the reversal of direction of 
the traffic flow from eastbound to west- 
bound, scarcity of materials and man- 
‘Power, and inability to secure additional 
rolling stock, the seven railways serv- 
ing the West Coast made tremendous 
strides during the war. 

On these seven roads (comparing the 
eight-month average of 1945 with the 
entire year of 1940), with freight train 
miles showing an increase of only 15.5 
per cent, the average monthly gross 
ton-miles were increased from 17% 


The Western railroads had to be operated at near capacity to take care of the load 

























million to 3334 million, an increase of 
91.6 per cent. Train loads increased 
from 2,075 tons in 1940 to 2,545 tons 
in 1945. Gross ton-miles per train hour 
increased from a monthly average of 
37,818 in 1940 to 41,665 in 1945, while 
loaded car miles increased from a 
monthly average of 277,329,000 to 509,- 
821,000. The increase in total car miles 
per month was 304,347,000 or 69.1 per 
cent. 

It was not necessary to divert traffic 
from any mid-western railway because 
of over-load, although, several times, 
diversions were necessary from such 
lines because of congestions on western 
connections. The traffic flow was in- 
terrupted several times in 1945 by floods 
in the Missouri and Mississippi valleys 
and Mr. Kirk’s office was of material 
assistance in establishing temporary 
routes and rerouting cars, particularly 
as to the symbol oil trains. During the 
heavy oil movement, it was necessary 
to divert 3,127 symbol oil trains, con- 
taining 156,379 carloads, because of 
traffic interruptions on their regular 
routes. 

The total movement of loads and 
empties to and from the Pacific Coast 
for selected war months, is given in the 
accompanying table. 


Total Movement — Loads and Empties 
to and from the Pacific Coast for 
Selected Months 





Cars 
— Se ~, 
Month Eastward Westward Total 
1943 
CO i —_— 174,852 166,173 341,025 
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BIGWEN: =. 260%... 166,567 163,050 329,617 
CER eee 192,056 181,793 373,849 
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UNDAMENTALLY the electrical 

industry is in the business of gener- 
ating and applying power. Within the 
industry, it is not important whether the 
source is falling water, steam, internal- 
combustion engines, gas turbines or 
atomic energy. It remains largely for 
electrical devices to transmit the power 
to the place where it is needed and to 
supply convenient means for its use. 

To a small extent railroads are com- 
petitors of the utilities in power gener- 
ation, but their primary interest is ap- 
plication, whether it is traction, opera- 
tion of machine tools, welding, heating, 
lighting, air conditioning or the utiliza- 
tion of the infinitesimal amounts which 
are sent through space to maintain radio 
communication. In recent years these 
basic applications have broadened until, 
as one electrical foreman put it, “I hope 
to live until we have as many electricians 
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Interior of a Diesel repair shop lighted with high intensity mercury vapor units 


More Things Being Done Electrically 
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as we have mechanics.” This may come 
to pass, since in addition to improve- 
ments of existing applications, new de- 
velopments such as those in electronics 
serve to broaden the field. 

Engineers of two major railroads have 
made studies of extensive additions to 
existing electrifications. Such studies 
serve to show what can be accomplished 
physically, but it is difficult by this means 
to show operating economies sufficient 
to warrant the necessary major capital 
expenditure. It is rather for the man- 
agement to determine what can be done 
with this more adequate tool to improve 
its traffic, and since the cost must be 


amortized over a period of years, it is 
not an easy thing to do. 

In other countries where fuel is at a 
premium, the use of electric locomotives 
is in no doubt. During the year Amer- 
ican manufacturers have received orders 
for 42 electric locomotives from South 
America. These include 26 freight and 
passenger units for the Sorocobana, 6 
passenger and 6 switching for the Paul- 
ista and 6 freight and passenger for the 
Central of Brazil. In this country, it 
seems probable that one electrification 
will be abandoned. This is the section on 
the Boston & Maine which was installed 
to dispose of a bad tunnel condition 
rather than as a means of handling 
heavy traffic. Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives now used by that road are able to 
negotiate the tunnel without difficulty. 

On the other hand, the Virginian has 
ordered from the General Electric Com- 
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pany four motor-generator type electric 
locomotives which will be the first loco- 
motives of any type to carry a million 
pounds on the drivers. Designed for 
heavy coal-haulage over the Allegheny 
mountains, they will operate from 11,- 
000-volt, 25-cycle, single-phase power 
and will be constructed as two-cab units, 
with all weight on a total of 16 driving 
axles. The Great Northern has also 
ordered from General Electric motor- 
generator type locomotives to use on its 
electrified Cascade Tunnel section. There 
will be two, and they bear the distinction 
of being the largest single-cab locomo- 
tives ever built. They will have a 
knuckle-to-knuckle length of about 100 
ft. and will weigh 360 tons, with all 
weight on drivers. 

Contemporary or competitive with the 
electric locomotive, and in various stages 
of development, are new and improved 
Diesel-electric, reciprocating steam, 
steam-turbine, steam-electric and gas- 
turbine locomotives. The T-1 four-cyl- 
inder steam locomotives of the Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, possess operating 
characteristics similar to those of the 
Pennsylvania’s GG-1 electric locomo- 
tives. While not directly comparable, it 
is interesting to note that the T-1 has 
a maximum horsepower rating of 6,552, 
while the GG-1’s continuous and maxi- 
mum ratings are 4,850 and 8,500. The 
T-1’s have been in mainline service be- 
tween Harrisburg, Pa., and Chicago. 

The newcomers in the road Diesel field 
are the 3,000-hp. locomotive just com- 
pleted by the Baldwin Locomotive 





Whether the locomotive pow- 
er is taken from an overhead 
wire or developed by a Diesel 
engine, steam turbine, or gas 
turbine with electric drive, it is 
still essentially an electric lo- 
comotive—This position is being 
made more secure by reduction 
of electrical equipment weights 
and higher permissible motor 
and generator operating tem- 
peratures — Four-cylinder steam 
and geared-steam-turbine loco- 
motives are offering effective 
new competition. E 











Works for the Seaboard and the 6,000- 
hp. locomotive produced by Fairbanks 
Morse & Company for the Union Pa- 
cific. The Seaboard locomotive will 
weigh 577,200 lb. and will be the first 
Diesel with running gear of the steam 
locomotive type. It is a single-cab unit 
with a 2-D+-D-2 wheel arrangement. 
The Union Pacific locomotive consists 
of three single-engine units, each weigh- 
ing 160 tons, all on six axles. The 
Electro-Motive Division, General Mo- 
tors Corporation, has increased the ca- 
pacity of its freight locomotives to 1,500 
hp. per cab unit. Units of this capacity 
will be employed in the ten 6,000-hp. 
locomotives recently ordered by the 
Pennsylvania. 





Early in 1945 work was started on 
three coal-burning turbine-electric loco- 
motives for the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
They will develop 6,000 hp. and will 
have a top speed in excess of 100 m.p.h. 
A steam turbine driving a 4,000-kw. 
generator will supply power to a motor 
on each driving axle. The next unit to 
be built is expected to develop 7,000 hp. 

There is much difference of opinion 
as to when the gas-turbine locomotive 
will become important. One man, closely 
associated with the industry, says that 
such locomotives will be competing for 
a place in the railroad field in two years, 
and another, equally familiar with de- 
velopments, says it will be twenty years 
before a satisfactory locomotive will be 
worked out. 

To the electrical industry, whether it 
is electric, Diesel-electric, steam-turbine- 
electric, or gas-turbine-electric, it is in 
all cases an electric locomotive with or 
without a prime mover. For many years 
the wish has been expressed for a me- 
chanical transmission, but in horsepow- 
ers above 250 little progress has been 
made. 

The total horsepower (continuous rat- 
ing) of electric locomotives in service 
on Class I railroads is about 2,125,000. 
The Diesel-electric locomotives now in 
service total 4,300,000; almost twice that 
for the electrics. Since the Diesels must 
have generators as well as motors, the 
locomotive machine horsepower involved 
is already almost four times that of elec- 
tric locomotives. A large electrification 
must have power plant capacity equal 





Artist’s conception of one of the motor generator-type locomotives being built for the Virginian 
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to about one-third of its total locomotive 
rating. 


Diesel-Electric Maintenance 


There are now in operation a sufficient 
number and variety of electrical repair 
shops to allow any newcomers in the 
field a good opportunity to find an exam- 
ple of one suited to his specific require- 
ments. Practices extend all the way 
from that in which the user has his dip- 
ping and baking done in outside shops 
to a shop which is essentially similar to 
a manufacturing plant. 

One practice on which there seems to 
be no agreement is the use of traveling 
Diesel-electric maintainers. Some roads 
look upon them as an unnecessary ex- 
pense while others who employ them 
state they have not only paid for them- 
selves in avoiding delays and the pre- 
vention of costly repairs, but that they 
can take over as much as 40 per cent of 
the maintenance work which would oth- 
erwise have to be done in the shops, 

New insulating materials are avail- 
able which permit higher-temperature 
operation, and it is expected that as their 
use becomes better understood they will 
have a marked effect in reducing elec- 
trical maintenance costs. 


Train Communication 


Train communication is passing from 
the field of experimentation to that of 
application. Developments are covered 
in another article in this issue devoted 
entirely to the subject. For the benefit 
of those who have to do with power sup- 
ply, particularly as it applies to cabooses, 
it should be said that developments in 
this field are lagging behind those in the 
relatively new fields of radio and induc- 
tive communication. 

Insofar as relations between the rail- 
roads and the Federal Communications 
Commission are concerned, things have 
been moving smoothly. One of the last 
restraints to general application of train 
communication was removed by the 
Commission on November 14 when it 
released proposed rules and regulations 
for governing railroad radio service. 
The rules were to go into effect if the 
railroads offered no objections within 
20 days. One minor change was re- 
quested which involved the use of chan- 
nels assigned to train communication 
by “communications common carriers.” 
The railroads asked that this clause be 
deleted. The communications carriers 
agreed, and at an oral hearing held in 
Washington, December 20, the Com- 
mission granted the railroads’ request. 
Much credit is due both to the Commis- 
sion and to the railroads’ representatives 
for having worked out this problem so 
effectively, and with so little friction. 

Thus, all obstacles to the making of 
installations seem to be removed except 
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that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has expressed its approval of a bill 
which would authorize the I. C. C. to 
require railroads to install and maintain 
wayside and train communication sys- 
tems conforming to standards prescribed 
by it. Consideration of this bill might for 
a time at least have a retarding influence 
on the making of installations. 


General Lighting 


New lighting units which have been 
developed are the “Slimline” and “Circ- 
line” fluorescent lamps. The Slimline 
lamps are made in four lengths, 42, 64, 
72 and 96 in., the two shorter lamps be- 
ing 34 in. in diameter and the longer 
ones having a diameter of 1 in. They 
are instant-starting and have a life range 
of from 2,800 to 6,000 hours, depending 
upon frequency of starting. Efficiencies 
are high, ranging from 56 to 63 lumens 
per watt. The Circline lamps are fluo- 
rescent hot-cathode lamps made in the 
form of circles, respectively, 8%, 12 and 
16 in. in diameter. None of these lamps 
is yet available commercially, but it is 
expected they will be in production, with 
the necessary sockets, shortly after the 
first of the year. 

Some remarkable results indicating 
the value of good shop lighting were 
referred to in the report of the Commit- 
tee on Illumination of the Electrical Sec- 
tion, Engineering Division, A. A. R. It 
stated that by increasing the light level 
in an electric locomotive repair shop, 
“from a rather spotty 3 to 5 foot-candles 
to a well-distributed 20 foot-candles,” 
the output of locomotives per day was 
increased 10 per cent, locomotives re- 
turned to the shop by inspectors because 
of poor workmanship were decreased 80 
per cent, reportable accidents were re- 
duced 43 per cent and non-reportable 
accidents were decreased 41 per cent. 

The value of lighting grade crossings 
has been emphasized by the experience 
of the Niagara Junction Railway. This 
railroad has 38 miles of track within the 
city limits of Niagara Falls, N. Y. Dur- 
ing the four and one-half years prior to 
lighting, night accidents at nine city and 
four private grade crossings averaged 
six a year. In the seven years since the 
crossings were lighted with sodium 
lights this average dropped to 1.3 a year, 
although the train movement doubled 
during the last three of the seven years. 

Germicidal lamps which destroy air- 
borne bacteria have been found highly 
effective in the reduction of meat spoil- 
age in railroad commissaries. The Union 
Pacific reports monthly savings of $500 
for meats and $150 to $400 for fruits and 
vegetables at its Omaha, Neb., commis- 
sary. 

New applications of lighting were, of 
course, limited during the war, but stud- 
ies have been made for office, shop, yard 
and particularly enginehouse lighting 


and many improved installations can be 
expected. 


Electrical Equipment 


Electric power serves all branches of 
the railroad industry and it is not pos- 
sible to write a label which will name 
all applications. A stationary Diesel 
power plant on the Rock Island has 
shown remarkable savings and it would 
appear that there may be a number of 
places where similar plants may be used 
to advantage. New types of space heat- 
ers and resistance cable have been adapt- 
ed effectively to dispose of the time-hon- 
ored problem of coal freezing in chutes. 

All motor applications are subject to 
improvement by improved insulating 
materials and new controls will be of 
benefit especially to applications requir- 
ing variable-speed drive. 

Now that they are again available, the 
use of static condensers will undoubtedly 
be continued to reduce copper require- 
ments, improve voltage regulation and 
avoid low power factor penalties. 


Passenger Cars 


About 1,700 passenger cars are now 
on order. Equipment for these cars will 
include air conditioning, most of which 
will derive its power from axle-driven or 
propane engine-driven generators. Die- 
sel engine drives are also being devel- 
oped for this purpose. 

There is evident among users a strong 
inclination to use voltages higher than 
32. One manufacturer and one railroad 
are definitely committed to 64 volts and 
others are going to 110. 

Most of the lighting will probably be 
fluorescent and there are available new 
types of vibrating inverters and voltage 
boosters to compete with the motor-al- 
ternators now most generally used to 
supply the fluorescent lighting systems. 
Lighting will be much improved. 

Air conditioning equipment and con- 
trols are available which will avoid un- 
due cycling with wide swings in humid- 
ity and which will provide a uniformity 
of conditions in all cars in a train. 

Centrifugal type air cleaners and elec- 
trostatic filters will compete with the oil 
film and throw-away types now in gen- 
eral use. 

Electric water coolers will continue to 
replace ice. 

A modification of the tank-gun sta- 
bilizer developed during the war will 
become available for improving the rid- 
ing quality of cars. 

An all-electric diner is in process of 
construction, which, in addition to being 
an innovation, should serve as a labora- 
tory for determining not only the value 
of electric cooking and refrigeration, but 
also the feasibility of producing, on a 
car, the necessary amount of power. 
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1945 


By JOHN H. DUNN 


Signal and Communications Editor 


War-time postponements of 
new signaling and replace- 
ments may be a blessing be- 
cause roads can benefit by 
installing modern systems, 
the recently developed cod- 
ed 


electronic carrier current 


track circuits and 


OW that the war is finished, ma- 

terials and apparatus should soon 
be available for the railroads to mod- 
ernize existing signaling facilities as 
well as to install new systems designed 
to improve train performance and to 
reduce operating expenses, thereby as- 
sisting the railroads in meeting com- 
petition by reducing overall time be- 
tween terminals as well as keeping 
passenger fares and freight rates on a 





In c.t.c. territory on the 
Kansas City Southern 


Scientific Developments Aid Signaling 













The Rock Island installed station-to-station automatic block with no line wires 


favorable basis compared with other 
means of transportation. 

During the preparedness program of 
1941 and nearly four years of war, the 
scarcity of materials has of necessity 
limited signaling construction primarily 
to those projects which were required 
to relieve congestion on sections of rail- 
road which were handling heavy war- 
time traffic. Prior to the war, during 
the ten depression years, 1930 to 1940, 
the installation of new signaling was 
limited to those projects which would 
effect savings that represented a large 
return on the investment. Thus, for 
approximately the past 14 years, the con- 
struction of many signaling projects, 
as well as the extensive replacement of 
old signal facilities, have been postponed 
from year to year, so that an enormous 
backlog of such work has now accumu- 
lated. 

In the last year before the war, that 
is as of January 1, 1941, the railroads 
of the United States had semaphore 
automatic block signals in service on 
53,825 miles of track. At least 20 years 
ago nearly all railroads ceased to in- 
stall semaphores and adopted light 
signals for all new projects. There- 
fore, the semaphore signals on a large 
percentage of the 53,825 miles are more 
than 20 years old and many have seen 
30 to 40 years of service. When worn 
beyond reasonable limits these old sema- 
phores not only are expensive to main- 
tain and operate but they cause failures 
which result in needless train stops. 
The war added four more years of 
intensive wear and tear to the borrowed 
time on the life of these signals. In 





most instances, therefore, these old 
semaphores should be replaced with 
light type signals as promptly as ma- 
terials can be secured. 

Similarly much other old signaling 
equipment, such as relays, wiring and 
instrument cases, is in need of replace- 
ment. Therefore, typical modernization 
programs of automatic signaling in some 
instances include not only new signals, 
but also complete new control systems 
with modern coded track circuit ap- 
paratus, thereby eliminating or minimiz- 
ing the number of line wires for con- 
trol circuits. 

Increases in train speeds, especially 
of freight trains, result in an increase 
in the train stopping distance to more 
than the length of the blocks on many 
automatic block signal territories. Some 
roads have rearranged the signals as 
required, but others have added over- 
laps so that two signals to the rear of 
a train display the red aspects, while 
other roads changed the controls so 
that two signals in succession display 
the yellow aspect in approach to one 
displaying the red. Both these tem- 
porary expedients are not good signal- 
ing practice, and they result in a re- 
duction of track capacity, thereby 
introducing train delays. Thus on many 
territories the old automatic block sig- 
naling must be revised to conform with 
the requirement of modern train speeds. 

In some instances the remedy is to 
relocate the signals for longer blocks, 
but where this would space trains too 
far apart, some roads are installing 
signals with four or more aspects. As 
compared with three-aspect signal, the 
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four-aspect signaling permits the use of 
shorter blocks thereby providing a bet- 
ter flexibility of the spacing between 
following trains, which permits trains 
to keep moving rather than reducing 
speed or stopping unnecessarily. Four- 
aspect signals are especially of benefit 
where trains are closing up when ap- 
proaching terminals or junctions. 

Regardless of the types of signals and 
aspects to be used, there is much re- 
habilitation of automatic signaling that 
has now been postponed too long and, 
therefore, should be done as soon as 
possible. 

The postponement of signaling proj- 





The railroads, which are mak- 
ing extensive improvements in 
track and are purchasing new 
locomotives in order to increase 
train speeds, must also modern- 
ize their signal and interlocking 
facilities so that the number of 
train stops can be minimized, 
and trains can be kept moving 
a greater percentage of the time 
at the speeds for which the new 
tracks and locomotives are de- 
signed. In the majority of in- 
stances, the modernization of 
existing signaling or the instal- 
lation of new systems will not 
only improve train performance 
but also effect economies in train 
operation which will more than 
offset the expenditures for the 
new signaling facilities. 
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Signals at the end of a siding on the Wabash manual block remote control 


ects due to the war should prove to be 
a blessing in disguise because the rail- 
roads can now benefit by installing 
modern signal systems as well as re- 
cently developed materials and ap- 
paratus. For example, on many roads 
a first consideration on single-track 
projects is to provide not only protec- 
tion but also train operation by signal 
indication, thus superseding the anti- 
quated system of authorizing train 
movements by timetable and train ord- 
ers. On a single-track section of rail- 
road handling heavy to medium volumes 
of traffic, the installation of centralized 
traffic control, including power switch 
machines at sidings and signals for 
authorizing train movements, will save 
an average of about one minute for 
each freight train mile, and, therefore, 
projects of this nature will easily pay 
for themselves as has been proven on 
more than 7,000 miles of such instal- 
lations now in service. These facts 
were well understood by many railroads, 
as well as by the War Production 
Board and other government agencies, 
so that C. T. C. projects on busy single- 
track lines were pushed to completion 
as a part of the war transportation pro- 
gram; approximately 5,000 track miles 
of C. T. C. being constructed during 
the four war years, 1942 and 1945, 
inclusive. This total compares with 
2,703 miles which were so equipped 
from the time C. T. C. was developed 
in 1927 until January 1, 1942. 

Many railroads would like to have 
installed C. T. C. on various sections 
of their lines during the war but ma- 
terials were not available. Now that 
this situation is being corrected, de- 
tailed studies will reveal locations where 











C. T. C. will not only expedite train 
movements but also make savings in 
operating expenses to pay for the signal- 
ing. 

The failure to make such studies, 
or to analyze the results after they are 
made, has led some railroads to re- 
build existing automatic block in kind 
or to install new automatic block which — 
necessitates the continued use of the 
antiquated timetable and train order 
method of authorizing train movements. 
On the other hand, some roads are well 
informed of the advantage of author- 
izing train movements by signal indi- 
cation and they are determined to in- 
clude these features in new or rebuilt 
single track signaling systems in spite 
of various difficulties which may be en- 
countered in cutting the cloth tuo fit. 


Modernizing Helps Milwaukee 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific has 51 miles of single track 
between Laredo, Mo., and Polo on the 
line between Chicago and Kansas City 
on which the traffic is of medium vol- 
ume; four passenger trains, about six 
through freights, a local freight and 
several extra freights daily, totaling 
from 12 to 18 trains daily. No signal- 
ing was in service on this 51 miles, and 
based on the character of the line and 
volume of traffic, the first conclusion 
was that ordinary automatic block sig- 
naling was about all that could be justi- 
fied. At this juncture modern science 
and perseverance stepped in to plan and 
install centralized traffic control at a 
total cost not a great deal more than the 
cost of conventional absolute permissive 
block signaling with the ordinary ar- 
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rangements of intermediate signals and 
controlled by conventional track circuits 
and two-wire line wire circuits. 

The first important item was to get all 
parties concerned to agree to eliminate 
the sidings which would not be needed 
with C.T.C. operation. Based on the 
number of trains and time intervals be- 
tween trains it was practicable to elimi- 
nate many of the intermediate automatic 
signals which would have been required 
for head-on protection if straight auto- 
matic block had been installed. The 
next item was to develop a new and 
unique scheme of normally-deenergized 
coded track circuits which obviated the 
use of line wires for local automatic con- 
trols of signals, as well as a.-c. power 
distribution wires between sidings, there- 
by eliminating line wire and pole line 
construction. The C.T.C. code line was 
superimposed on existing telephone line 
circuits. In brief, the management ap- 
proved the C.T.C. project rather than 
that for straight automatic block only, 
and the C.T.C. was completed and placed 
in service early in 1945. This installa- 
tion was described in an article in the 
Railway Age of June 2. 

Electronics were applied to solve an 
important problem in this project. The 
dispatcher for this division is located at 
Ottumwa, Iowa, which is 104 miles from 
Laredo, Mo., the nearest end of the 51 
miles of C.T.C. By using electronic 
equipment, known as carrier current, it 
was practical to superimpose the C.T.C. 
control codes on existing line wires be- 
tween Laredo and Ottumwa so that the 
control machine was located in the dis- 








patcher’s office at Ottumwa which was 
considered to be a decided advantage for 
numerous reasons. 

Also on the Denver & Salt Lake, cen- 
tralized traffic control, including nor- 
mally-deenergized track circuits, is just 
now being completed on 128 miles of 
single track between Denver, Colo., and 
Orestod, which is a part of the Moffat 
Tunnel route of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western between Denver and 
Salt Lake City. 


Also on Multiple Track 


On double track lines some roads have 
installed C.T.C. so that trains may be 
operated in both directions on both 
tracks and thereby an idle section of 
track can be used to run a train around 
a slower train of the same direction thus 
keeping both trains moving rather than 
one wasting time waiting on a siding. 
On sections of three-track, for example, 
the middle track may be signaled for 
both directions so that two tracks may 
be used “inbound” in the morning and 
two tracks “outbound” in the evening. 
On portions of some railroads where all 
the main track crossovers are in inter- 
lockings already, new signals and traffic 
locking have to be added to run trains 
in the direction reverse from normal 
when desirable to increase the track ca- 
pacity in one direction or the other to 
handle peak traffic. For example, the 
Pennsylvania has installed this arrange- 
ment on much of the multiple-track ter- 
ritory between New York and Washing- 
ton, and this was an important aid in 
handling war-time traffic. 





The c.t.c. machine at Lincoln, Neb., on the Burlington, controls a complete subdivision of 100 miles 


The Wabash has about 210 miles of 
secondary main line between Decatur, 
Ill., and Moberly, Mo., which has a 
lighter volume of traffic than on the sec- 
tion of the Milwaukee discussed above, 
but even so, the Wabash was convinced 
that a signal system including means 
for authorizing train movements by 
signals, controlled by the dispatcher, 
was preferable to ordinary automatic 
block. Therefore, the signal engineer 
and operating officers of the railroad 
devised an arrangement of signals and 
aspects which is known as manual-block 
remote-control, in which signals at the 
ends of the sidings authorize trains to 
take sidings, leave siding, or move to 
next siding, the block being from siding 
to siding without intermediate auto- 
matic signals to permit following moves 
in the station-to-station blocks. Also 
in this system the hand-throw switch 
stands are continued in service the same 


‘as previously. Thus the Wabash has 


complete track circuit protection, broken 
rail protection and a check on the posi- 
tion of switch the same as in automatic 
block, and also the train movements are 
authorized by signals controlled by the 
dispatcher, without train orders. This 
system was installed on 34.7 miles be- 
tween Decatur and Starne, IIl., in 1944, 
and on 39 miles between Moberly, Mo., 
and Clapper in 1945, as was explained 
in detail in an article in the Railway 
Age of July 28. Other projects are 
under way so that the mileage in service 
and under construction totals 134 miles. 

On the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific line, west from Chicago to Den- 
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ver and Colorado Springs, there is 492 
miles of single track between Omaha, 
Neb. (Albright), and Limon, Colo., 
which handles a comparatively light traf- 
fic compared with other portions of this 
railroad. However, the schedules in- 
clude the Rocky Mountain Rocket pas- 
senger trains as well as some fast 
through freight trains. Heretofore no 
signal protection was in service on this 
territory, and, therefore, the primary 
need was for an automatic block system 
to include complete track circuits for 
protection against collisions as well as 
to check for broken rails and the position 
of switches. On account of the long 
mileage, the character of the line and 
volume of traffic, only a limited expen- 
diture could be authorized for the desired 
signal protection. 

In this case, necessity was the mother 
of invention; the Rock Island signal 
engineer and his staff planned a con- 
tinuous track circuit controlled signal 
system with blocks extending from siding 
to siding, no intermediate signals as 
such being provided to permit trains to 
follow one another in a station-to-sta- 
tion block. Furthermore, the Rock 
Island signal staff, in co-operation with 
the manufacturer, devised’ a new and 
novel scheme of using coded track cir- 
cuits to control single-track automatic 
signals without line wire control circuits. 
The long station-to-station blocks re- 
duced the number of signals, and the 
new circuits eliminated line wire and 
pole line construction, so that the cost 
of the new signaling is considered to be 
in proper relationship with the volume 
of traffic and the funds available for 
providing protection. The new system 
is now in service on 110 miles between 
Albright, Neb., and Fairbury, Neb., 
and the project is being pushed west- 
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One machine controls 116 miles of c.t.c. through the Feather River Canyon on the Western Pacific 


ward as fast as materials and construc- 
tion forces are available. 

On other sections of the Rock 
Island which handle heavier traffic, cen- 
tralized traffic control is being installed 
and this system can be superimposed 
on the Colorado route if the number 
of trains increase to require it. 


New Interlockings for Old 


In modern interlockings the locking 
is accomplished by interconnections of 
circuits, rather than by the previous 
use of mechanical locking between levers 
and by lever locks. The new circuit 
schemes permit the use of panel type 
control machines with miniature non- 
interlocked levers or buttons. One 
man seated at such a panel can easily 
control a large layout or what was previ- 
ously two or more interlockings. Fur- 
thermore, the line-ups can be changed 
more quickly and train time is saved 
because one man has control of a larger 
area, thus obviating communications 
between two or more offices. One of the 
last large projects of this nature planned 
before the war was at the union pas- 
senger station in Birmingham, Ala., 
where two old electric interlockings 
with conventional control machines were 
replaced with new switch machines and 
signals, all controlled from one panel 
machine. At numerous other locations 
there are two or more old interlockings 
that could be modernized and controlled 
from one new machine, thereby im- 
proving train operations and effecting 
economies. 

During the war the rationing of gaso- 
line resulted in a reduction in highway 
traffic, and on this basis the War Pro- 
duction Board did not allocate new mate- 
rials for crossing protection projects 








except for new crossings in the vicinity 
of military camps or war _ industries. 
Now that gasoline is available in any 
quantity desired, highway traffic will 
increase beyond previous records. There- 
fore, new installations of automatically 
controlled highway crossing protection, 
and reconstruction of existing facilities, 
will be needed at many crossings. Con- 
sideration will be given to the installa- 
tion of automatically-controlled gates at 
crossings of double-track railroads with 
highways on which there is heavy traffic. 
Prior to the war, protection was being 
installed at approximately 1,100 cross- 
ings annually, and programs of about the 
same number of crossings will be re- 
quired annually for several years if 
accidents are to be held to a minimum. 


Car Retarders in More Yards 


When planning for reductions in over- 
all time for freight traffic between re- 
mote cities, an important item is to 
reduce the time which ordinarily is lost 
by freight cars when waiting in yards 
to be classified. From 1924, when car 
retarders were developed, up to the be- 
ginning of the war, these retarders with 
power switches were installed in about 
45 large yards. Such facilities permit 
yards to be operated at peak capacity 
day and night, regardless of adverse 
weather and, therefore, incoming traffic 
is classified in a constant flow, thereby 


eliminating congestion in receiving 
yards. Now that materials are again 
available, these power switches and 


retarders should be installed in several 
more existing yards as well as in other 
gravity yards to be built. In addition 
to reducing delays to cars, these facil- 
ities make savings in operating expenses 
to justify the investment. 



















ESPITE the general turmoil and 

apparent lack of national unity, de- 
spite strikes and threats of strikes, 
despite major differences between man- 
agement and labor in this transition 
period from war to peace, there comes 
the realization that all basic factors of 
peace-time economy are favorable. A\l- 
though production is declining, national 
income is following suit and unemploy- 
ment is increasing, these conditions are 
not alarming and economists predict 
that the transition will be largely com- 
pleted in 1946 and possibly as early as 
mid-year. 

Our country itself has not been rav- 
aged by war. We have a population of 
almost 140,000,000, which represents an 
increase of 34,000,000 people since the 
armistice of 1918. Individual savings 
exceed $115 billion and business savings 
have been estimated to be equally as 
large. A tremendous demand has been 
built up for both durable and nondurable 
goods of almost every kind. Building 
experts predict the erection of at least 
350,000 homes in 1946 and _ building 
equivalent to an average of 720,000 
houses annually for the next five years. 

All of these factors point to cor- 
respondingly heavy freight traffic. De- 
_spite any predictions to the contrary, the 
railways that transported 278,000,000 
tons, comprising nearly 92 per cent of 
the Army’s freight during the entire 
period from December 7, 1941, through 
June 30, 1945, will continue to handle 
the great bulk of the nation’s freight in 
peace. 


Record Equipment Order 


The New York Central’s mid-Decem- 
ber, $34,000,000 order for 22 stream- 
lined, light-weight, deluxe sleeping car 
trains comprising 420 cars, in addition 
to 300 passenger cars for daylight serv- 
ice already under construction, brought 
that road’s order now on the books for 
passenger train equipment up to $56,- 
000,000 and represents the equivalent of 
52 new streamliners. Reported to be 
the largest single order for railway pas- 
senger equipment ever placed in the 
nation’s history, it comes as striking evi- 
dence of what may be expected during 
the next five years as rapidly moving 
railway programs get under way to mod- 
ernize equipment, road and facilities to 
meet competitive freight and passenger 
transportation with even more depend- 
able and efficient service. 

Class I railways estimate that their 
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Equipment Buying Sets the Pace 


By C. MILES BURPEE 
Purchasing & Stores Department Editor 





All indices point to high level 
railway buying throughout 1946. 
With a population of almost 
140,000,000, individual savings of 
115 billions and business savings 
equally as large, a tremendous 
demand for goods of all kinds 
and a building boom in the mak- 
ing, the railways are girding for 
the greatest modernization in 
history. Handicapped with civ- 
ilian status and severest restric- 
tions of equipment, materials 
and manpower, they proved their 
national worth in war. Now 
they are preparing to meet the 
severest competition yet, with 
speeding improvement in _ all 
their facilities to provide swifter 
and even more _ dependable 
service. 











capital expenditures for the first three 
post-war years will aggregate nearly 
$1,636 millions, according to a compila- 
tion of replies to a questionnaire by the 
I. C. C.’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics. The estimates 
are based primarily on the premise that 
average annual net railway operating in- 
come during that period will amount to 
$998 millions or the equivalent of that 
of 1941. The carriers estimate that of 
the total prospective expenditures, ap- 
proximately $754 millions are slated for 
road and $882 millions for equipment. 
Although the report goes on to point 
out the carriers’ declaration that accu- 
mulations from earnings and _ other 
sources during the war period or earlier 
will play a relatively insignificant part 
in these expenditures during the first 
three post-war years, it is significant 
that as of August 1, 1945, the excess of 
current assets of Class I roads over 
their current liabilities amounted to 
nearly $1,925 millions compared with 
$799 millions on December 31, 1941. The 
railways estimate that approximately 8 
per cent of the expenditures will come 
from accumulations prior to the post- 
war period, 63 per cent will be derived 
from post-war accumulations and that 
the remainder will be borrowed. 
Railway purchases of equipment, ma- 
terials, supplies and fuel in 1945 topped 
similar expenditures for 1929 by 10 
per cent and exceeded those of each year 
since that time. The 1945 total in- 
cluded $1,041 millions for material and 







supplies received from manufacturers, 
$550 millions for fuel deliveries and or- 
ders placed during the year for equip- 
ment comprised $115 millions for new 
freight train cars, $108 millions for new 
passenger train cars and $97 millions for 
new locomotives. Materials and sup- 
plies received from manufacturers in 
1945 topped those of 1941 by 28 per cent, 
they exceeded those of 1929 by 8 per 
cent and also were greater than for any 
year since that time. 


Steel Highly Involved 


In the light of the threatened steel 
strike and the general industrial uncer- 
tainty prevailing throughout the coun- 
try, the outlook for iron and steel prod- 
ucts is complex, to say the least. One 
of the deans of railway purchasing, in 
discussing the procurement of railway 
equipment and its complementary steel 
products, declared: “The situation is 
more involved than at any time in my 
forty years’ association with purchases 
and stores work.” <A buyer for a prom- 
inent manufacturer of equipment cor- 
roborated that statement by saying, 
“Never have I experienced such diffi- 
culty in obtaining materials to meet our 
customers’ demands.” 

The output of such products as cast 
steel truck side frames, truck bolsters, 
coupler yokes and castings for freight 
cars; couplers for freight and passenger 
cars, locomotives and tenders; coupler 
yokes for passenger cars; locomotive 
castings and truck castings for locomo- 
tive tenders and heavy capacity freight 
cars has been limited to 65 to 70 per 
cent of normal plant capacity principally 
because of labor shortages. A percep- 
tible improvement in the situation has 
been evident since the first part of No- 
vember, although a scarcity of skilled 
and semi-skilled personnel still prevails. 

Manufacturers report that railways 
have not been placing orders as far in 
advance and deliveries in the last quar- 
ter were being met fairly promptly on a 
90-day basis; however, as this is being 
written, labor turmoil and uncertainty 
preclude all except mere speculation as 
to delivery dates. If by chance the 
contemplated steel strike should be set- 
tled early and with comparatively little 
interruption to production, 1946 deliv- 
eries probably will average 120 days for 
the first half. Rolled steel wheels and 
steel tires for locomotives have been 
coming through in from five to six 
months. Probably among the tightest 
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items for building programs, steel wheels 
and axles will be slow because of the 
tremendous demand although deliveries 
should be adequate for repairs. Draft 
gears for repairs generally are being 
delivered from manufacturers stocks and 
orders are co-ordinated to meet car 
building schedules. Many purchasing 
officers report that deliveries of journal 
bearings, brake shoes and malleable iron 
castings have been running nip and tuck 
with consumption. 

Deliveries of wrought iron products 
have been good but mounting demands, 
particularly for smaller sizes of pipe, 
suggest the wisdom of anticipating re- 
quirements well in advance. Although 
production of some specific products may 
be out of balance temporarily, even to 
the extent of being reflected in deliv- 
eries, the over-all picture is good and 
barring unusual labor difficulties pro- 
duction should keep pace with almost any 
demands. 


Rails and Accessories Tight 


Apart from any consideration of a 
steel strike or its effects, it is apparent 
that all railways may not be able to get 
all of the rails they would like for 1946, 
although a goodly supply, estimated at 
1,800,000 or 2,000,000 tons, is in the 
cards if there is an early settlement of 
labor problems. The situation is com- 


plicated by an accumulated backlog of 
orders and an exceptionally heavy de- 
mand for the first quarter and in fact all 
of 1946. With the elimination of gov- 
ernmental production control it has been 
necessary for rolling mills to establish 
schedules of their own which, in many 
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instances, have resulted in substantial 
reductions on standing orders. 


Practically the same situation prevails 
with respect to special trackwork and 
track fastenings. Backlogs of unfilled 
orders for spring frogs, complete switch- 
es and manganese crossings represent 
up to 14 months’ production. Produc- 
tion capacities for. bolted frogs, man- 
ganese frogs, switch points, manganese 
guard rails and adjustable rail braces are 
reportedly sold out for from six to nine 
months. One manufacturer, for in- 
stance, reports a backlog of unfilled 
orders equal to more than six months’ 
production at wartime production rates 
and the equivalent of a full year’s out- 
put prior to the war. Generally, track- 
work manufacturers are bedeviled by 
labor “slow-downs” that have cut pro- 
duction so effectively that little relief can 
be anticipated until a definite wage set- 
tlement has been reached. 


Because of shortages of malleable cast- 


ings and several grades of iron castings, 


largely caused by restrictive O. P. A. 
ceilings and aggravated by higher wage 
demands, the production of many lines 
of pumps and machinery have been held 
up. Although the delivery of locomotive 
specialties has been retarded principally 
because of the shortage of skilled labor 
and inability to secure parts, decided im- 
provements have been evident and de- 
liveries have been restored to fairly 
reasonable schedules. 


Machine tool deliveries undoubtedly 
will be influenced by strikes in the auto- 
motive field, and the volume of foreign 
business that is anticipated as soon as 
loans are worked out for Russia and 





In addition to large demands for roadway materials of all kinds brighter prospects are in sight for 
many types of signaling apparatus because new projects will be free from war-time restrictions 


China. The probabilities are that de- 
liveries will range from four to five 
months for the greater part of the year. 
Electrical equipment, appliances and ac- 
cessories are gradually becoming easier 
but, because reconversion still is affected 
by contract termination and the time 
interval necessary to accumulate raw 
materials and to begin the manufacture 
of peacetime products, intervals between 
placing orders and shipments have been 
running from a few weeks to nearly 
two years, depending upon the items 
involved. Consequently, the greater the 
degree of anticipation the better; 
promptness in placing orders bears an 
important relationship to deliveries. 


Need More Handling Equipment 


Material handling equipment was in 
particularly heavy demand by the rail- 
ways last year when the pinch of labor 
shortage led to much more extensive 
use of power trucks and hoists particu- 
larly by stores, mechanical, freight, pas- 
senger and baggage departments. In- 
troduced in many instances purely as 
an expedient, the new equipment has 
taught railway officers many lessons of 
efficient and faster handling. Reason- 
ably good deliveries seem assured and 
some models are being shipped in 30 
days. Buying probably will run well 


ahead of 1945. 

By reason of the inadequacy of raw 
materials and the unprecedented demand 
for electric storage batteries by the 
armed services during the war, railway 
supplies were strictly limited. Although 
some raw materials are still inadequate 















































the situation is clearing and it is an- 
ticipated that 1946 production will run 
well ahead of pre-war years. However, 
some time will be required to stabilize 
delivery schedules and readjust to nor- 
mal delivery periods. 

Purchases of maintenance of way work 
equipment amounted to $17,000,000 in 
1945 and a Railway Age survey indi- 
cates that 1946 buying will outstrip last 
year’s. Motor car deliveries in most 
models range from 45 to 60 days, al- 
though other maintenance of way work 
equipment, such as weed burners, may 
in some instances be secured in much 
shorter time with some deliveries from 
stock and others in 30 days. Portable 
air compressors of standard designs are 
available for 30 to 60 days delivery, 
although special models built to indi- 
vidual railway specifications require 
more time, with shipments ranging from 
four to five months. Incidentally, at 
least one compressor manufacturer 
promises distinctly new developments 
in both crawler and self-propelled rail- 
car types. 

Locomotive fire brick have been rela- 
tively easy throughout the war and since, 
principally because raw materials were 
plentiful and occasional embarrassments 
resulted from the scarcity of labor which 
probably passed its peak last October. 
With gradual improvement and the re- 
turn of experienced brick makers the 
outlook for prompt deliveries is good and 
no difficulties are anticipated in supply- 
ing demands. 


Better Paints Are Coming 


The paint industry is hoping for ap- 
preciable improvements within the first 
six months, although at present the de- 
livery of some of the raw materials is 
slower than during the war. Titanium 
pigments, used extensively for high qual- 
ity station paints and lacquers, are par- 
ticularly scarce. One paint company 
reports that its fourth quarter allotment 
of titanium was restricted to one-third 
of its requirements. The titanium indus- 
try is attempting to increase production 
but demand is so great that little relief 
is expected in 1946. Lead pigment short- 
ages are being overtaken and the white 
lead industry soon will be back on a 
full pre-war production basis. After 
stocks of linseed and flaxseed oil dropped 
to critically low levels, a timely increase 
in 1945 domestic flaxseed production 
and substantial shipments from Argen- 
tina promise improvement for the paint 
industry which has been operating with 
75 per cent of 1940-41 consumption. 

Lack of uniformity and poor quality 
of raw materials are still embarrassing 
manufacturers of quality paints and lac- 
quers for railway finishes and in many 
instances deliveries of raw materials are 
on a “take-it-or-leave-it” basis, without 
Under such circumstances, 


recourse. 


variations in quality and lack of uni- 
formity in the finished product are diff- 
cult to explain to railway customers. 
However, these difficulties may be 
cleared up within the next six months. 


Signaling Will Expand 


Brighter prospects are in view for rail- 
way signaling apparatus. High-volume 
production is almost a certainty and 
delivery time will be cut by reason of 
better availability of labor and improved 
manufacturing methods that were de- 
veloped during the war. Slow deliv- 
eries of some components, such as small 
electric motors and other electrical ap- 
paratus, complicate the situation and it 
may take some little time to iron out 
these difficulties. Contrary to war-time 
practice, when the manufacture of sig- 
naling apparatus was restricted largely 
to repair parts and new equipment was 
limited to W. P. B.-approved projects 
for key roads carrying very heavy war 
traffic, 1946 production will be expanded 
to include all phases of signaling. 

No longer will new projects be re- 
stricted to limited installations of cen- 
tralized traffic control and car retarder 
systems because of their ability to expe- 
dite traffic movements with a minimum 
consumption of critical materials. Many 
programmed signaling installations, de- 
signed to increase operating efficiency, 
but which had to be shelved during the 
war, are being dusted off and revamped 
for early action as essential to the re- 
duction of train schedules in the face of 
intensive competition in both freight 
and passenger transportation. Plans to 
speed up terminal and yard operations 
will call for the installation of car re- 
tarders, communication systems and 
other facilities. The whole field of train 
communication is being opened up and 
important installations are expected. 
Protective systems for highway grade 
crossings undoubtedly will also be among 


the classifications that are due for fur- . 


ther extensive expansion. As in all 
other fields the optimistic outlook for 
the entire signaling industry must be 
tempered by due consideration of wage 
and labor disputes which might intro- 
duce serious repercussions if they result 
in prolonged production stoppage. 


Roads Seek Better Coal 


Many railway procurement officers are 
frankly outspoken about the poor quality 
of the coal their roads have been receiv- 
ing and point to a number of causes, 
including large export orders, that have 
led to continued carelessness in the prep- 
aration of coal consigned to railways. 
The purchasing agent of a road that 
now is using some 600 carloads of coal 
daily, while commending the program of 
basic research that recently has been 
undertaken in conjunction with bitumi- 








nous coal, declared that dealers and coal 
companies might better get down to 
brass tacks by really studying the needs 
of their customers and attaining a basic 
understanding of railway requirements 
to provide the necessary equipment and 
supervision to deliver the kind of coal 
that is required for efficient firing. An- 
other procurement officer added, “At no 
time during 1945 was there an abundance 
of high grade locomotive fuel and the 
going was pretty rugged.” Similar 
complaints are heard from Canada where 
one railway officer sums up the situa- 
tion in these few apt words: “The qual- 
ity of coal deteriorated further in 1945 
and we had a great many complaints 
from our operating department regard- 
ing delays to trains caused by high ash 
coal, most of which stemmed from im- 
proper preparation at the mines.” 


Railways Tap Reserves 


Railway purchasing agents and coal 
companies are inclined to the belief that 
enough coal of the usual grades will be 
available for this winter but quality 
coals for other industries will be scarce 
and shortages of special purpose grades 
are foreseen. Although the railways 
were partially successful in replenishing 
their storage stocks during the summer, 
suspension of work at the mines forced 
them to dip deeply into their reserves. 
Stocks on November 1 amounted to 10,- 
099,000 tons representing 32 days’ sup- 
ply and down more than seven per cent 
from the previous month’s total which 
represented 35 days’ supply. At the 
same time last year railway storage 
stocks averaged 42 days’ supply. As a 
hedge against possible suspension of 
work by the miners pending a probable 
re-negotiation of wage agreements next 
spring, the roads are inclined to buy 
and stock all the coal that can be had. 

Early 1945 was a critical period in 
railway coal procurement because of ad- 
verse weather conditions that hampered 
both production and delivery. As a re- 
sult many railways were unable to secure 
current needs from the mines and re- 
serves were severely depleted by spring. 
On March 1 the O. P. A. provided price 
increases for sub-districts in Ohio rang- 
ing from 10 cents to 30 cents a ton that 
had to be absorbed by the railways. Be- 
cause wage agreements were not con- 
summated by April 1, a short suspen- 
sion in mining occurred prior to the 
adoption of a new open-end agreement 
with no definite expiration date but 
subject to re-opening in the event of 
changes in the government’s wage policy 
or upon request for re-negotiation by 
either party in March, 1946. The O.P.A. 
upped maximum prices on May 1 because 
of increased cost of the new wage 
agreement resulting in country-wide in- 
creases of 16 cents a ton for railway 
accounts. 
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The end of the war in Europe and 
subsequently in the Pacific area had 
little softening effect upon the general 
market demand for coal, principally be- 
cause of the urgent need for filling Great 
Lakes commitments and the export pro- 
gram to help provide fuel for European 
nations this winter. A grave crisis de- 
veloped during the latter part of Sep- 
tember when the United Mine Workers 
attempted to unionize supervisory mine 
forces and by mid-October practically 
all Eastern mines were at a standstill. 
Attempted conciliation by the Depart- 
ment of Labor failed and miners did not 
return to the pits until October 22, after 
orders from John L. Lewis to await “a 
more opportune time.” 


How Cold and How Much Coal? 


After a particularly difficult coal year 
climaxed by an early onset of winter, 
Canadian roads hope for some relief in 
1946, although conditions for the next 
few months will be governed largely by 
the intensity and length of winter. Given 
normal winter weather little if any trou- 
ble is anticipated, but, if the winter 
should be unusually cold, adequate sup- 
plies will be difficult to maintain. With 
little improvement in labor scarcities, 
during summer and fall, extensive ab- 
senteeism and after a miners’ strike in 
Alberta which spread to British Colum- 
bia, including all of District 18, and 
persisted for almost a full month and did 
not end until October 22, the situation 
eased somewhat with respect to common 
labor but a shortage of qualified miners 
still exists. Under these circumstances 
stock piles have been depleted. Because 
of changes in price structure, costs were 
increased but this was offset to some 
extent by the elimination of the Canadian 
War Exchange Tax about the middle 
of the year and a reduction of approxi- 
mately one-half of 1 per cent in U. S. 
exchange. 


Controls Dropped Too Soon? 


Although opinion among procurement 
officers is divided, the majority are of 
the opinion that material controls were 
relaxed too soon and too abruptly. 
“Under the controlled materials plan,” 
declared one purchasing agent, “a pat- 
tern of procurement had been estab- 
lished, in accordance with W. P. B. reg- 
ulations, suppliers and consumers co- 
operated and, for the most part, deliv- 
eries were made as planned when orders 
were placed well in advance of delivery 
dates. Since September 30 there has 
been considerable confusion and more 
uncertainty, particularly with regard to 
orders placed for deliveries in 1946.” 
After pointing out that these conditions 
arose not so much from shortages of 
raw materials as from labor shortages, 
strikes and less production per man per 
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A recent survey shows that buying of maintenance of way work 
equipment in 1946 will outstrip last year’s $17 million purchases 


day, he continued: “Although | do not 
believe that the W. P. B. could have 
prevented these occurrences, neverthe- 
less I am of the opinion that better dis- 
tribution of available materials could 
have been accomplished under W. P. B. 
control.” 

The chief procurement officer of an 
Eastern road attributed wholehearted co- 
operation with all governmental war- 
time edicts, no matter how harsh or 
unreasonable they may have appeared at 
the time, as the reason for excellent suc- 
cess in securing the necessary materials 
and equipment to keep their railway 
operating, and in good condition. After 
admitting that the delivery of nine 25-ton 
locomotive cranes was spread over the 
period from March, 1941, to the last 
half of 1945, he pointed out that their 
war-time deliveries included 2,000 box 
cars, 60 Diesel-electric road locomotives, 
an equal number of Diesel switchers, 
three 250-ton wrecking cranes and much 
more shop equipment, machine tools and 
maintenance of way work equipment 
than ever were received by that road 
during any period of the same length. 
War-time deliveries also included, he 
said, all the rails they wanted to lay, 
and all the ties that limited manpower 
could insert. He added: “With the ex- 
ception of ties, I doubt that there is much 
deferred maintenance on our road not- 
withstanding the material situation and 
labor shortages. Rigid and intelligent 
control of material prices during World 
War II restricted average increases to 
approximately 20 per cent in contrast to 
about 100 per cent during and imme- 
diately following World War I.” 

From a railway purchasing agent in 





the Southwest comes another typical 
comment regarding material and price 
controls: “Although it may be too early 
to determine whether the lifting of re- 
strictions will be beneficial to the rail- 
ways,” he said, “our experience so far 
leads us to believe that lifting the re- 
strictions has not accelerated deliveries 
but to the contrary some degree of ‘slow 
down’ has resulted. Because of the up- 
ward trend I believe that we should 
hope for a continuation of price regu- 
lation throughout 1946 to discourage 
inflation.” 


One Officer’s View 


An interesting conclusion is drawn 
by another purchasing agent of a rail- 
way operating through the Northwest, 
who said: “Although when governmental 
controls first were introduced, we were 
very much concerned as to their effect 
on procurement, believing them to be 
extremely burdensome, since the aboli- 
tion of the C. M. P. and government 
regulations, we have discovered that it 
is much more difficult to purchase mate- 
rials in the so-called open market, and 
also, that deliveries are considerably 
slower in many instances. I now believe 
that it would have been much better for 
all concerned if the W. P. B. had been 
permitted to retain control until recon- 
version at least was further advanced. 
Although many suppliers have accepted 
and will continue to accept orders in the 
sequence in which they are received, 
some manufacturers supply materials to 
create new customers and possibly man- 
ufacture materials that are more 
profitable.” 
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C. P. R. locomotive for “general utility” service—All photos courtesy Canadian Pacific 





Canada’s Railways Have Fingers Crossed 


Popular leaders’ praise has been generous, but will 


gratitude be translated into more utilitarian form? 


By OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


T looks like Marquis of Queensberry 
rules for the Canadian railways in 
their struggle for lower operating costs 
and higher net revenues, because most 
of the odds, economic and political, seem 
to be against them, and the prospects of 
their emerging from an over-worked 
war period with something more tan- 
gible than the spoken thanks of the 
people to show for a tremendous national 
service cannot be called bright. 

Piled on top of the many obstacles 
to higher freight rates is the arresting 
anomaly of the Dominion Parliament’s— 
which not so long ago paid warm tribute 
to the magnificent achievements of the 
railways in moving to the seaboard early 
in the war, and from that area since 
the war’s end, hundreds of thousands of 
personnel and a mountainous pile of mu- 
nitions and other material—now making 
it plain, not in open speech but in con- 
versation, that the present would not be 
an opportune time for the roads to seek 
higher rates. 

The Dominion Parliament is not the 
only offender nor the only political ob- 
stacle either. In recent weeks the heads 
of the governments of British Columbia 
and Alberta have sent warnings by letter 
to the Dominion authorities and to the 
Prime Minister against any move by the 
railways through the Transport Board 
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Some political spokesmen who 
have been most laudatory of the 
railways’ unparalleled war effort 
are just as niggardly in their 
view of the rate level as they 
ever were. Still, the Dominion 
is expecting a satisfactory vol- 
ume of business in the years 
ahead, and this will be reflected 
in railway traffic volume; and 
the railways are alert to service 
and plant improvements to the - 
extent that their means will per- 
mit. So far, mutual relationships 
between managements and union 
leaders have been constructive. 











to get higher freight rates. These pro- 
vincial premiers had not long ago 
joined in the general public accolade to 
the railways. 

Still another anomalous situation has 
confronted the Canadian railways for 
some time. While the Dominion Trans- 
port Board is regarded by Parliament 
and people as the officially designated 
commission for dealing with railway 
freight rates, that Board has been 
actually on the shelf throughout the war 


as a regulatory and judicial body because 
regulation of railway rates has been as- 
sumed by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board (the Dominion counterpart of the 
O. P. A. south of the border), the 
contention being that any rise in freight 
or passenger rates might be a threat 
to price and wage ceilings. 

An interesting instance of the extent 
to which the Prices Board has held its 
heavy hand upon railway rates came to 
light not so long ago. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission granted to cer- 
tain American roads an increase in in- 
ternational rates. The Canadian roads 
applied to the Transport Board at 
Ottawa for a rate increase on export 
and import movement that would place 
them on a parity with the American 
roads in this respect. The Transport 
Board granted the increase but the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board stepped 
in and barred the increase as contrary to 
the Cabinet order early in the war estab- 
lishing price and wage ceilings. 

Then, to show just how difficult the 
rate situation can be made for the rail- 
ways up here, the Canadian roads 
shortly before the war cut their rates on 
certain commodities to meet Great Lakes 
and highway competition; when the 
war conditions vastly reduced this com- 
petition, the railways sought authority 
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to restore the rates to their higher level 
but they were refused. 

Like the American roads, the Cana- 
dian railways have fought a good fight 
throughout the war in operating under 
all sorts of handicaps, including a 
steadily increasing proportion of un- 
skilled employees, a mounting accumula- 
tion of deferred maintenance and traffic 
congestion at the worst possible times 
and places. During the past few weeks 
there has been a rapid return to the rail- 
way ranks of men who did valorous 
service overseas, and the personnel prob- 
lem no longer causes concern, but the 
really serious task of replacing badly 
worn equipment and repairing roadway 
and structures has yet to be done. 

This rehabilitation program must be 
undertaken, too, with not nearly the 
consideration shown by the federal and 
provincial governments to other private 
concerns. Important tax concessions 
were made this fall by the Dominion 
government to private business and 
industry to encourage and facilitate re- 
conversion to peace-time basis, and, 
while these concessions will also be en- 
joyed by the railways, the financial bene- 
fit accruing to them under the excess 
profits tax law will not be as helpful, 
proportionately, as to other private 
business. The railway’s reconditioning 
and betterment programs will require a 
larger percentage of total expenditure 
in the next two years than will the re- 
conversion costs of many other concerns. 


Wary of Rate Increases 


The railways in previous years, be- 
fore the war and through the worst of 
the depression period, obtained loans 
from the Dominion treasury for the pur- 
chase of new equipment. But now, when 
most people have the impression that the 
railways prospered mightily during the 
war, their representatives in Parlia- 
ment may be expected to be extremely 
vigilant should the railways seek rate 
increases. The people have not been 
told that whatever large rise in reve- 
nues the railways enjoyed as a result 
of a world war were insufficient to com- 
pensate for the impoverishment the rail- 
ways suffered in the pre-war period. 

The labor situation in Canada today 
is far from being as serious as it is 
south of the border, although many 
large employers have their fingers 
crossed. The railways have been re- 
markably free of labor difficulty but 
whether that condition will continue with 
the passing of the war remains to be 
seen. There is one wage application of 
any consequence pending and that is 
from about 12,000 brakemen for a $2.50 
a day increase. This application is be- 
fore the railways and has not yet 
reached the National Labor Board which 











would eventually have to deal with it. 
It must be said the Canadian railway 
executives and union officers have shown 
unusual understanding in handling their 
mutual problems, and Reconstruction 
Minister C. D. Howe in a recent debate 
in the House of Commons at Ottawa 
paid a high tribute to the amicable man- 
ner in which the railways and their em- 
ployees have ironed out their troubles 
in private, seldom requiring the aid of a 
public board to reach a settlement. 


Traffic Down Only Slightly 


Due to a continued heavy repatriation 
movement and to the large industrial re- 
conversion and munitions unscrambling 
jobs at home, the railway traffic through- 
out 1945 remained remarkably heavy 
and showed a very slight drop from 
1944. For the full calendar year of 1945 
the total revenue cars loaded will prob- 
ably reach 3,650,000 as compared with 
about 3,700,000 in 1944, but the decline 
will really become apparent early next 
summer. The Canadian roads, propor- 
tionately even, have a much smaller 
repatriation job than the American lines, 
since the homeward movement of troops 
is almost entirely westbound. The 
number of Canadian armed forces to be 
moved eastward across the Pacific is 
negligible. The demobilization move- 
ment, therefore, has been almost entirely 
a one-way movement, westbound. 

There is hope for the railways in 
prospects for export and import move- 
ment of goods in the post-war years. 
Determined efforts are being made by 
the Dominion government to stimulate 
the extension of trade pacts with other 





nations and to maintain a post-war trade 
at not much less than 75 per cent of that 
attained in the war. Before the war 
broke Canada was the third largest 
world trader and it hopes to retain that 
position. 

Still another favorable factor is this 
country’s highly lucrative tourist busi- 
ness, and here again the federal and 
provincial governments are giving valu- 
able financial and other support to cam- 
paigns for expanding this traffic. Next 
summer both railways will reopen all 
their summer hotels and resorts. 

In his year-end review of 1945 accom- 
plishments and the 1946 outlook, D. C. 
Coleman, president and chairman of the 
Canadian Pacific, said in part: 

“Studies made while every sinew was 
strained in the prosecution of the war 
enabled the Canadian Pacific to start 
upon its peace-time role as soon as war- 
fare ceased. Reconversion of machinery 
and services; and restoration to civil 
employment of men and women of the 
company’s staff stood first on the list 
of post-war necessities. Both, as the re- 
sult of advance planning, are proceeding 
satisfactorily. 

“Materially, the report for the closing. 
year is good and the outlook for 1946, 
on the whole, bright. Reconversion to 
peacetime production and service of 
those sections of the company’s activities 
that were devoted to the war effort is 
proceeding with drive and urgency. 
Records have been made in this change- 
over which equal the records made in 
placing Canadian Pacific machinery ona 
war-time basis. At Ogden Shops, Cal- 
gary, only 60 days were needed to 
transform an all-out war industry into 
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one of the most up-to-date assembly-line 
locomotive shops in America. Angus 
Shops, Montreal, a high-production, dual 
purpose plant in the war years, rehabi- 
litated itself equally rapidly. 

“IT am glad to be able to state that 
Canadian Pacific men and women who 
have already returned from the services 
have brought with them new knowledge, 
new skills, new responsibility. Return 
of personnel, due to understandable rea- 
sons, has not been so rapid as material 
rehabilitation, although, in the past few 
months a fast increasing tempo has been 
noted. Of the 20,847 men and women 
who enlisted, 3,217 had resumed duty 
with the company by the end of October. 
The rate of return doubled itself in 
that month and a similar geometrical 
progression is anticipated as demobiliza- 
tion proceeds. 

“On the seas the remainder of a pre- 
war fleet depleted by the heaviest war 
losses ever borne by one company, with a 
consequent tragic loss of brave men, has 
been augmented by the first of four new 
cargo carriers, S.S. Beaverdell, a 10,000- 
ton, 16-knot, modern vessel. With her 
running mates, this new ship will be 
employed in fast regular freight trans- 
port between Canada and London. 

“Of the passenger vessels still afloat 
not much can be said until repatriation 
is completed and controls—necessary in 
war but hampering to profitable peace- 
time operation—are lifted. The present 
high building costs for new ships do 
not promise immediate replacement of 
the entire Atlantic and Pacific services, 
but the company envisions the reestab- 
lishment of service on both oceans with 
a minimum of delay. 

“To prepare for the fruitful years 
which should lie ahead, the Canadian 
Pacific has maintained its physical 
assets at a high state of efficiency and 
reliability, while devoting every effort 
to the successful prosecution of the war. 
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What the future holds for Canada, and 
the Canadian Pacific—for the two have 
been synonymous since confederation— 
is in the hands of the Canadian people. 
With sound government, the wise ex- 
penditure of public, corporate and private 
funds; with real friendship and honest 
co-operation between industry, labor, 
primary producers and consumers, 1946 
and the succeeding post-war years can 
become the most prosperous era this 
great Dominion has every experienced.” 

President and Chairman R. C. 
Vaughan of the Canadian National in 
his year-end statement reported in part 
as follows: 


Earnings Top ’44’s 


“We face the future with confidence, 
in the knowldege that men of good will 
are working to organize machinery not 
only to solve the immediate problems of 
the world but to make sure that there 
will be no third world war. We are 
already beginning to change our pace 
and our direction and to adjust ourselves 
to the new world which must arise out 
of the ruins of the old. This change is 
reflected in the year’s work ofthe Cana- 
dian National. To the end of August, 
our revenue had been slightly larger 
than in the previous year, but during 
September the trend turned downward 
and we estimate that for the full year 
there will be slight reductions both in 
the amount of freight handled and the 
number of passengers carried, with 
consequent reduction in operating reve- 
nues. This, however, is offset to some 
extent by a decrease in operating ex- 
penses and the Canadian National will 
be able to pay to the Canadian people 
a cash surplus of $25,000,000, an in- 
crease of $2,000,000 over the surplus 
in 1944, 

“During the war, the cost-of-living 
bonus and increases in basic wage rates, 
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following awards of the National War 
Labor Board, added approximately $40,- 
000,000 to our payrolls as compared with 
1939. There were no further increases 
in wage rates in 1945 and payrolls 
amounted to $221,520,000. On the other 
hand, the material price index rose from 
133.7 in 1944 to 136.4 last year and due 
to increased prices materials cost $22,- 
500,000 more than in 1939. 

“Our share in the repatriation of the 
armed forces made heavy demands on 
all our resources, both human and ma- 
terial, but it was a work which gave us 
great satisfaction. We have been called 
upon to carry four times as many pas- 
sengers as in the pre-war years and, 
owing to the restrictions of war, we have 
been obliged to do it with practically 
no increase in equipment. This has 
meant, frequently, that no sooner were 
passengers detrained, at points as far 
west as Winnipeg, than the trains were 
speeding back to the seaport to meet an- 
other troop ship. It has been found 
necessary on several occasions to with- 
draw sleeping and dining cars from reg- 
ular runs in order to take care of the 
military traffic and the public has ac- 
cepted the inconvenience with an ad- 
mirable spirit of understanding and 
co-operation. 


16 Trains for a “Queen” 


“IT might mention that an arrival 
of the “Queen Elizabeth” calls for as 
many as sixteen special trains, dis- 
patched at the rate of one an hour 

“The eight hotels wholly operated by 
the Canadian National were again 
handicapped in 1945 by the difficulty of 
obtaining qualified staff and by short- 
ages of foodstuffs, but high standards 
were maintained. The company’s three 
summer resort hotels, Jasper Park 
Lodge, in the Rockies, Minaki Lodge, 
in Ontario, and Pictou Lodge, in Nova 
Scotia, which have been closed for sev- 
eral years past, will be opened again 
this coming summer. The large num- 
ber of reservations already made is one 
sign of the gradual return to normal. 
The facilities of the Canadian National 
Telegraphs were taxed to capacity this 
year and the volume of traffic was 
the heaviest on record. 

“Three of the ‘Lady’ liners formerly 
in the Canadian National West Indies 
fleet were lost during the war and the 
two remaining ships are still on war 
duty. The company is now operating 11 
vessels in freight service to the West 
Indies. Two of these ships are giving a 
limited passenger service for essential 
travel. 

“The Prince Rupert Dry Dock & 
Shipyard, a Canadian National subsid- 
iary, which has been constructing mine- 
sweepers and freighters, is completing 
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its program, and National Railways 
Munitions, Ltd., in Montreal, completed 
its war contracts during the year and is 
now closed. Our associate company, 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, added to its 
fleet of aircraft and extended its opera- 
tions, which include a_ trans-Atlantic 
service. Its activities will be greatly 
expanded as facilities become available. 

“We have entered the period of 
transition and our post-war plans are 
well advanced. In co-operation with 
the Canadian Marconi Company, the 
Canadian National has this past year 
been experimenting with the yard opera- 
tion of trains by radio. When it again 
becomes possible to obtain new equip- 
ment, the traveling public will be 
given the benefit of the latest trends 
in passenger cars, designed by our own 
architects in consultation with other de- 
partments. Due to shortages of labor and 
materials, repairs and renewals not im- 
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Mies 


New stations are of modern architecture 


mediately essential have had to be de- 
ferred during the war years, but our 
property was well maintained to insure 
safety in operation. We have set aside 
a substantial cash reserve, invested in 
Victory bonds, for post-war repairs and 
renewals. 

A reserve fund for the amortization 
of war projects, inventory reserves and 
pension fund reserves have also been 
invested in Victory bonds. 

“Our program of rehabilitation is 
working smoothly and already we have 
been glad to welcome to Canadian Na- 
tional service approximately 10,000 war 
veterans. Fifteen years ago, a rehabili- 
tation committee was set up to re-estab- 
lish employees injured in railway serv- 
ice. Regional sub-committees have 
been established throughout the system 
to deal quickly with wartime rehabilita- 
tion cases. 

“The war has demonstrated beyond 


2-10-4 used in the Canadian Rockies 





any doubt the capacity of the Canadian 
National to handle traffic in tremendous 
volume. “How far traffic will recede 
in the post-war period we cannot say. 
There seems reason to believe that there 
will be more work in Canada after the 
war than there was before and this will 
make more work for the railways. At 
the same time, we are aware that com- 
petition with other forms of transport 
will become keener. Continuing to oper- 
ate the system as economically and as 
efficiently as possible, we shall meet this 
competition with vigorous action. Can- 
ada still enjoys a level of freight rates 
which on a per ton-mile basis is the 
lowest of any civilized country..” 

The 1945 construction and equipment 
acquisition programs of the Canadian 
railways are recorded in the statistical 
articles in this issue which report these 
programs for the railways of the entire 
continent. 


CANADIAN PACIFICO 














Conductor in caboose using train tele- 
phone during tests on the Milwaukee 






N the field of train communication the 
most important happenings during 
the year 1945 were the actions by the 
_ Federal Communications Commission to 
allocate frequencies for railroad radio 
and to issue rules and regulations for 
railroad radio service including facili- 
ties for train communication as well as 
between railroad offices. The announce- 
ment included a statement that the com- 
mission is considering the possibility of 
relaxing the present low power rule 
concerning railroad inductive or carrier 
current train communication systems. 
In the meantime the end of the war per- 
mitted manufacturers to reconvert to 
the construction of railroad equipment 
on a production basis. Therefore all 
factors are now squared away for ex- 





War conditions caused delays 
but manufacturers are now in 
production on railroad appara- 
tus; in the meantime the Federal 
Communications Commission is- 
sued frequency allocations and 
other regulations to establish 
railroad train communication on 
a permanent basis so that all fac- 
tors are squared away for rapid 
progress in 1946, except that in 
the meantime the Interstate 
Commerce Commission devel- 
oped a dog-in-the-manger atti- 
tude concerning jurisdiction of 
train communication. 











Train Communication 


Conductor using train telephone during tests on the North Western 












Squared Away 
in 1945 


By JOHN H. DUNN 
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Federal Communications Commission 
establishes train communication on 
permanent basis from standpoint of 


regulation, and manufacturers have 





reconverted to railroad equipment 


which clears the deck for 1946 
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tensive installation of train communica- 
tion in 1946, except for a discordant note 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

During 1945 the Kansas City South- 
ern proceeded with an installation of 
the induction carrier system using ap- 
paratus made by the Aireon Manufac- 
turing Corporation. The project ex- 
tends on 650 miles of single-track main 
line between Kansas City, Mo., and 
Shreveport, La., with equipment at 20 
stations in addition to two yard offices 
in Kansas City, the dispatchers’ offices 
at Pittsburg, Kan., Heavener, Okla., and 
Shreveport, La., as well as the super- 
intendent’s office at Pittsburg. Four 
road freight locomotives, one Diesel- 
electric ._passenger locomotive, four ca- 
booses and one business car are equipped. 
The wayside stations were completed 


early in 1945, and the installations on . 


locomotives and cars were completed on 
July 31, and have been in regular 
service since. 

The Pennsylvania has placed orders 
with the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany for inductive train communication 
equipment to be installed by the railroad 
on 245 miles of four-track line between 
Harrisburg, Pa., and Pittsburgh, includ- 
ing 275 locomotives, 90 cabooses and 6 
wayside stations. 

The Atlantic Coast Line has ordered 
inductive type train communication 
equipment from the Union Switch & 
Signal Company for installation on 234 
miles between Rocky Mount, N. C., and 
Florence, S. C., via Wilmington, N. C., 
including 20 road locomotives, 14 
cabooses and 4 wayside stations. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
has ordered equipment for end-to-end 
and train-to-wayside train communica- 
tion on 575 miles between Denver and 
Salt Lake City, including apparatus for 
15 Diesel-electric freight locomotives, 15 
cabooses and 10 wayside stations. Radio 
at very high frequency will be used for 
the end-to-end communication, and in 
addition the cabooses will be equipped 
with low-frequency  carrier-induction 
units for communication with wayside 
stations in a range of up to about 75 
miles. This communication equipment, 
made by the Aireon Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, is being delivered now, and in- 
stallation work is scheduled to start 
January 15. 

The Missouri Pacific has announced 
a project of train communication on 193 
miles of single track between McGehee, 
Ark., and Alexandria, La., including 15 
steam locomotives, 15 cabooses and 7 
wayside. stations. Radio equipment is 


to be used for communication between 
locomotives and cabooses, and induc- 
tive-carrier apparatus between cabooses 
and wayside stations. 

The New York Central System is now 
receiving and installing train communi- 
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The Kansas City Southern has train com- 
munication in service on 650 miles includ- 
ing 10 mobile units and 26 wayside offices 


cation equipment on 141 miles between 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Springfield, Ohio, 
including equipment on 10 locomotives, 
10 cabooses and 20 wayside stations. 
This apparatus is of the induction-car- 
rier type furnished by the Aireon Manu- 
facturing Corporation. 


Most Everybody Made Tests 


Space is not available here to recount 
all the tests of train communication made 
by the railroads during 1945. Typical 
instances only, therefore, will be dis- 
cussed. In April, 1945, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford made a test of 
train communication in electrified terri- 
tory using equipment furnished by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 
Early in 1945 the Milwaukee made tests 
of the Union Switch & Signal Company 
inductive system in electrified territory 
through tunnels and mountainous coun- 
try in Washington and Montana. This 
same type of equipment is now being 


made on a production basis for deliv- 
eries to the Pennsylvania and the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line, as noted previously. 

Radio telephone train communication 
using apparatus made by the Bendix 
Radio Division of the Bendix Aviation 
Corporation was tested during 1945 in 
road service on many railroads, includ- 
ing the Burlington between Chicago and 
Denver; the Baltimore & Ohio between 
Baltimore, Md., and Willard, Ohio; the 
Santa Fe between Chicago and San 
Francisco; the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western between Denver and Salt Lake 
City; the Chicago & North Western be- 
tween Chicago and Clinton, Iowa; the 
Northern Pacific between St. Paul and 
Seattle; the Great Northern on the 
Iron Range; and also on various terri- 
tories on the Milwaukee, the Lacka- 
wanna, Florida East Coast, Southern 
Pacific, St. Louis-San Francisco, Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio and the New York, On- 
tario & Western. 

The equipment used on these tests was 

























Induction carrier train communication 
in wayside office on Illinois Central 


designed during the war for military 
uses. Based on experience gained on 
these and previous tests the Bendix Cor- 
poration designed new equipment espe- 
cially for railroad service, and these 
new types of units are now being manu- 
factured on a production basis so that 
they can be delivered in quantities early 
in 1946. The first deliveries in limited 
quantities are scheduled for the North- 
ern Pacific, the Milwaukee and the 
Santa Fe. 


Tests on Some Other Roads 


As explained in the discussion of per- 
manent installations, the Kansas City 
Southern has an extensive project using 
apparatus made by the Aireon Manufac- 
turing Corporation, and this type of 
equipment was used in tests on numerous 
other roads including the Illinois Cen- 
tral; the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; the New 
York Central; the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western; the Southern Pacific; the 
Alton; the Erie; as well as the National 
Railways of Mexico. On the [Illinois 
Central, tests were made of not only 
the induction-carrier system but also 
the high-frequency straight radio ap- 
paratus also made by Aireon. 

On the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, frequency-modulation radio tele- 
phone equipment made by the General 
Electric Company has recently been in- 
stalled_on three Diesel-electric freight 
locomotives and three cabooses used in 
fast through freight service between 
Rock Island, IIl., and Fort Worth, Tex., 
913 miles, with wayside offices at Rock 
Island, Ill.; Kansas City, Mo.; Hering- 


ton, Kan.; El Reno, Okla.; and Fort 
Worth, Tex. Also on the Rock Island, 
one locomotive and one caboose, used 
in through freight service between Rock 
Island and Kansas City, 336 miles, as 
well as between Rock Island and Omaha, 
Neb., 329 miles, are equipped with end- 
to-end communication apparatus using 
Klystrom micro-wave equipment made 
by the Sperry Gyroscope Company. 


Radio Warning Signal 


On December 18 the Bendix Radio 
Division of the Bendix Aviation Cor- 
poration announced a new radio device 
to send a warning to approaching trains 
when any train has been stopped under 
unusual circumstances. The device is 
intended as an adjunct on sections of 
railroad in which radio train communi- 
cation is being installed on the locomo- 
tives used on road trains. 

The proposal is that each locomotive 
be equipped with apparatus so that if 
the train makes an unusual stop, the 
engineman can operate a push-button 
which causes a device to broadcast a 
special high-frequency slow-tone in the 
form of a series of high-pitched tones, 
that will be received as a warning to 
enginemen in the locomotives of other 
trains within a range of four to five 
miles. The device is not intended to re- 
place any safety equipment or practice 
now in use on railroads, but rather to 
supplement existing measures. 


Yard Communication 


Facilities for telephone conversation 
between yard locomotives and offices in 
yards’ or terminals are known as yard 
communication systems, whereas the 
term train communication is applied to 
road trains. A brief history is that in 
1941 the Louisville & Nashville installed 
the Union Switch & Signal Company 
inductive yard communication system 
in a yard at DeCoursey, Ky., and since 
that time the same system has been in- 
stalled and is in regular service in about 
15 other yards on various roads includ- 
ing the Pennsylvania, the Burlington, the 
Great Northern, the Norfolk & Western, 
the Big Four and the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis. 

During 1945 the Baltimore & Ohio in- 
stalled radio communication in a yard 
at New Castle, Pa., using Bendix radio 
apparatus to equip three yard locomo- 
tives and one fixed station, the equip- 
ment being furnished by the Bendix 
Radio Division of the Bendix Aviation 
Corporation. Also the Burlington made 
an installation of Bendix radio apparatus 
in the terminal at Chicago including 
seven Diesel-electric switch locomotives 
and three yard offices. Early in 1946 
this project is to be expanded to equip 
18 additional locomotives. 








At Corwith yard in Chicago, the 
Santa Fe is conducting tests of Bendix 
radio apparatus including three locomo- 
tives and one yard office. Also at this 
yard the Santa Fe recently made a test 
of the advantages of frequency modula- 
tion as compared with amplitude modu- 
lation, using radio apparatus furnished 
by the Farnsworth Television & Radio 
Corporation. No definite conclusions 
are as yet available. Starting on De- 
cember 3, the Reading began conducting 
tests of radio apparatus made by the 
Maguire Industries, Inc. 

In 1945 the New York Central in- 
stalled radio communication in Selkirk 
yard near Albany, N. Y., consisting of 
four mobile units and one fixed station, 
this apparatus being furnished by the 
General Railway Signal Company. 
Radio equipment also furnished by the 
General Railway Signal Company will 
be installed early in 1946 in two yards 
near Syracuse, N. Y., and one yard near 
Buffalo, N. Y. Each of these projects 
includes four mobile units and one fixed 
station. Also in 1945 the New York 
Central had a test installation of radio 
in service at Weehawken, N. J. This 
test included apparatus on one locomo- 
tive and one wayside office, the equip- 
ment being furnished by the Halstead 
Company now part of the Farnsworth 
Television and Radio Corporation. 

On the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
authority has been issued to install radio 
communication in the yard at Denver 
including seven Diesel switching loco- 
motives and two yard offices. 

During 1945 the Canadian National 
installed radio telephone communication 
equipment on ten locomotives and in two 
yard offices in the Longue Pointe yards 
at Montreal, Que. This was furnished 
by the Canadian Marconi Company. 

In a large freight yard at Blue Island, 
Ill., near Chicago, the Rock Island in- 
stalled Motorola radio telephone com- 
munication apparatus on four yard loco- 
motives and in the yardmaster’s office. 


Sound Systems 


In order to classify the types of ap- 
paratus, the term sound system has been 
applied to projects in which fixed micro- 
phones in offices or elevated shanties are 
connected to amplifiers with wire cir- 
cuits to loud-speakers at various loca- 
tions in yards where they can be heard 
by conductors and switchmen as well 
as by enginemen on yard locomotives. 
Microphones at certain locations in the 
yard are used for talking back to the 
office or to loud-speakers in other sec- 
tions of the yard. 

During recent years several large 
yards have been equipped with these so- 
called sound systems. For example, in 
1945 the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
installed, in a yard at Grand Junction, 
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During the last 15 years the Bessemer & Lake Erie has cooperated in the development of train communication 


Colo., a two-way communication system 
including 12 outlying speakers and 2 
paging speakers, operated from a con- 
trol console, by means of which it is 
possible to communicate with personnel 
at several locations throughout the yard. 
The loud-speakers were furnished by 
the Webster Electric Company and the 
amplifiers by the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

Another similar communication and 
paging system is now being installed 
in the Roper yard near Salt Lake City 
with the control consoles in two 45-ft. 


towers each of which commands a good 
view of the portion of the yard assigned 


to it. In this project the speakers ure 
being furnished by Webster and R.C.A., 
the amplifiers by the Electronics Com- 
munication Equipment Company, and 
the rectifiers by the Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Somewhat similar sound equipment, 
designated as announcing systems, has 
been installed during the past several 
years in numerous passenger stations 
and train sheds as well as in freight 
depots. In some of the new stream- 
lined trains, loud-speakers in the various 
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passenger cars will be connected to a 
microphone in the conductor’s “office” 
by means of which the stations can be 
called, and other announcements made 
to passengers. 


F. C. C. on Use of Radio 


A brief history of the early use of 
radio for train communication is that 
the railroads made numerous tests dur- 
ing the past 25 years but in the range of 
frequencies used before the war there 
were none available for permanent as- 
signment to the railroads. In recent 
years, especially during the war, many 
developments were made in the use of 
high-frequency apparatus so that many 
more channels are available. Accord- 
ingly in September, 1944, the Federal 
Communications Commission held ex- 
tended hearings to receive evidence from 
the railroads and the manufacturers con- 
cerning the uses for train communica- 
tion, especially with reference to the 
need for assignment of radio frequencies 
for this service. On January 16, 1945, 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion issued a report proposing an allo- 


cation of frequencies for various services 
including that on railroads. After fur- 
ther hearings, definite assignments of 
frequencies were made on. May 17. In 
order to simplify the assignments of fre- 
quencies, the various railroads have co- 
operated through a committee of the 
Communication Section of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads in applying 
to the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for assignments of frequencies to 
the different carriers. 

A further doubtful factor was cleared 
up on August 21, when the F. C. C 
issued an order stating in effect that 
railroad employees using radio tele- 
phone equipment on locomotives and 
cars or in wayside offices need not be 
required to hold operators’ licenses. 

Then on November 15, the Federal 
Communications Commission issued its 
rules and regulations governing railroad 
radio service which deals in detail with 
the apparatus, tests, inspections and 
methods of operation. The Commission 
also announced that it is considering the 
possibility of relaxing the present low 
power rules which govern the railroad 
carrier-current communication systems, 
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otherwise known as inductive systems. 

A summary of the various actions by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion during 1945 is that the railroads 
were given about all they might reason- 
ably expect, and the general opinion is 
that the railroads can now proceed to 
utilize radio train communication with 
‘assurance. The item concerning the 
raising of the low power limit for in- 
ductive systems is also of importance 
to roads planning to use this type of 
equipment. 


Discord from I. C. C. 


Back in 1937 a law was enacted giv- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion jurisdiction of . . . block signal sys- 
tem, interlocking, automatic train stop, 
train control, and/or cab signal devices 
and/or other similar appliances, methods 
and systems intended to promote the 
safety of railroad operation, . 
this law the railroads are required to 
make applications to the I. C. C. for 
permission to make changes in facili- 
ties named in the law as quoted above. 

When the Atlantic Coast Line decided 


.. Under . 


to install train communication on ap- 
proximately 234 miles between Rocky 


Mount, N. C., and Florence, S. C., via: 


Wilmington, an application was made 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for permission to make the installation. 
On February 19 the I. C. C. issued two 
orders, one authorizing the A. C. L. 
to install the train communication, and 
the second one ordered the railroad to 
show cause why it should not be re- 
quired to install block signaling on not 
only the 202 miles of single track in 
the proposed train communication terri- 
tory, which had no signaling, but also 
on approximately 1,848 miles of other 
portions of the A. C. L., on some of 
which there was only one passenger 
train scheduled daily as well as on 63 
miles between Florence, N. C., and 
Wadesboro where there was no sched- 
uled passenger service. According to 
the best information available, no hear- 
ings have been called or other action 
taken on this matter. 

The Missouri Pacific applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to install train communica- 
tion, and as of November 9 this Com- 


mission issued two orders, one authoriz- 
ing the train communication project, and 
the second ordering the railroad to show 
cause why a signal system should not be 
installed on 72.9 miles of line which 
is the part of the proposed train com- 
munication territory that is not now 
equipped with automatic block sig- 
naling. 


May Halt Some Installations 


Although the I. C. C. thus accepted 
and acted upon applications concerning 
train communication, Senator Wheeler, 
on November 1, introduced bill S. 1537 
proposing a law to the effect that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be 
given jurisdiction of not only train com- 
munication but also other railroad tele- 
graph and telephone facilities. 

This question of whether the Federal 
Communications Commission or the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is to 
have jurisdiction over the installation 
and operation of train communication is 
confusing to some railroads, and may 
cause hesitancy in proceeding with pro- 
posed installations. 


The Canadian National has radio telephone communication on 10 locomotives and in two offices in a yard at Montreal 
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Mexican Railways Set karnings Record 


Increased tonnage and 25 per cent rise in rates enabled 
National Railways of Mexico to reach all-time peak revenues 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT IN MEXICO 


HE rehabilitation program of the 
National Railways of Mexico, 
started in 1941, continued on a high level 
through 1945, enabling at least one im- 
portant change in railway operating 
methods; viz., the establishment of 
through manifest freight trains between 
Mexico City and the principal inter- 
change points with U. S. railways. 
Numerous changes in the executive 
staff were made, including a new board 
of directors which is now an admini- 
strating body rather than an advisory 
group as before. Under the new or- 
ganization the president of the board is 
the under-secretary of the Mexican gov- 
ernment, the eight other members com- 
prising the body consisting of one each 
from the labor, communications and na- 
tional economy departments of the gov- 
ernments; a representative of the 
Chamber of Commerce; another from 
the Chamber of Industry; two from the 
Mexican Union of Railway Workers; 
and the general manager of the railways. 
Pablo M. Hernandez was appointed gen- 
eral manager during February, succeed- 
ing Andres Ortiz, who died. Other ap- 
pointments were Conrado C. Rochin, 
assistant general manager in charge of 
transportation, maintenance of way and 
personnel ; Manuel Mayagoitia, assistant 
general manager in charge of miscella- 
neous departments; Albert Garduno, 


general superintendent of transportation ; 
Juan Velasco, purchasing agent; J. 
Guadalupe Estrada, general treasurer ; 
Jose Gutierrez, general superintendent of 
express; Pedro Angelini, general super- 
intendent of motive power and machin- 
ery; and Pedro C. Morales, assistant 
general manager in charge of motive 
power and machinery. 

Elliott V. Vandercook, chief of the 
United States Railway Mission in Mex- 
ico, resigned to become vice-president 
and general manager of the Southern Pa- 
cific of Mexico and was succeeded by 
R. J. deCamp, director of the rail trans- 
portation division, transportation and 
economics department, Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, of the United States 
government. 


Rehabilitating the Line 


The rehabilitation program was car- 
ried well into 1945, particularly so as 
regards roadbed, relaying of 112 Ib. rail 
and bridge reinforcement on the line 
from Mexico City to Nuevo Laredo. 
Rehabilitation work continued on the 
line from Cordoba and Vera Cruz to 
Suchiate on the Guatemala border. 
Heavy rains and floods washed away 
several miles of track and roadbed on 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and on the 
line Puebla to Oaxaca, the recon- 





Higher track standards enabled the establish- 
ment of manifest freight service on many lines 
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Continuation of the extensive 
improvement program through 
1945 culminated in the estab- 
lishment, for the first time, of 
through manifest-freight trains 
between important centers. Die- 
sel-electric locomotives have 
been inaugurated on certain pas- 
senger runs, relieving badly 
needed steam locomotives for 
assignments elsewhere. Orders 
have been placed for 24 Diesel 
freight, 14 Diesel passenger, 6 
Diesel road-switching and 32 
steam locomotives and for 1,500 
box cars. International traffic 
declined somewhat as compared 
with 1944, due largely to lack 
of sufficient power to handle this 
traffic concurrently with greatly 
increased local traffic. Both op- 
erating revenues and operating 
expenses increased materially, 
net earnings rising from 16,014,- 
374 pesos to 23,394,013 pesos, or 
46.08 per cent. 











struction of which cost approximately 
$2,000,000. 

The improved condition of tracks has 
permitted the establishment of through 
manifest freight trains from Mexico 
City to Nuevo Laredo, Ciudad Juarez 
and Guadalajara, and from Tampico to 
Torreon. Passenger trains number 7 
and 8 are now handled with Diesel elec- 
tric power between Torreon and Ciudad 
Juarez, a distance of 522 miles with 
great success, two Baldwin 2,000-hp. 
Diesels being used for the purpose. 
These two units released seven steam 
locomotives for other service. 

Along with track improvements dur- 
ing the past year, 26 second hand loco- 
motives were purchased, due to inability 
to secure new units. However, orders 
were placed far in advance for twenty- 
four 2,700-hp., Diesel electric locomo- 
tives for freight service; fourteen 3,000- 
hp., passenger engines, and six road- 
switchers, besides 32 steam locomotives 
for freight and passenger service. This 
motive power will be delivered in the 
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Loaded Cars Interchanged—10 months 





Imports Exports 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
OO eee 15,978 20,898 12,168 14,376 
eee 2,765 3,369 6,564 8,558 
Eagle Pass ..... 3,982 4,142 2,170 1,935 
Brownsville .... 1,718 1,663 2,990 3,449 
Spare 24,443 30,072 23,892 28,318 





first quarter of 1946. There are also on 
order 1,500 all-steel box cars, delivery of 
which began in December, 1945. The 
acquisition of this equipment is part 
of the general rehabilitation program, in 
which the United States Railway Mis- 
sion in Mexico has taken an active part, 
although its purchase will be for the ex- 
clusive account of the National Railways. 

Imports and exports decreased mate- 
rially, through all of the border gate- 
ways, except for a slight increase in im- 
ports through Brownsville and exports 
through El Paso. This does not mean 
that there was not more traffic available 
in both directions, since the problem has 
been insufficient motive power to handle 
the constantly increasing domestic traf- 
fic. There was a slight improvement in 
the utilization of available locomotives, 
freight locomotives having increased 
their kilometerage from 169 to 181 daily. 

The following table indicates the gen- 
eral upward trends of traffic for the first 
seven months of 1945, and shows a total 
increase of 440,599 tons over the same 
period of 1944, the highest traffic record 
in the history of the National Lines. 


First seven months 





Commodity 1945 tons 1944 tons 
Forest products ........... 396,686 439,464 
Agricultural products ...... 2,096,817 2,082,146 
Animals and animal products 174,378 170,068 
Inorganic products ........ 3,644,964 3,163,968 
General Merchandise ...... 821,250 837,840 

ne ey ene 7,134,095 6,693,496 


Earnings Reach Highest Level 


The enlarged traffic and a 25 per cent 
increase in general rates (excepting con- 
centrates and minerals for the war ef- 
fort) were responsible for a new high 
level in earnings of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico. Gross railroad earn- 
ings during the first eight months of 


1945 amounted to 245,259,679 pesos as 
compared with 198,374,658 pesos in the 
same period of 1944, an increase of 23.63 
per cent. Of this freight revenue in- 
creased from 120,444,023 pesos to 151,- 
423,918 pesos; passenger income from 
48,220,454 pesos to 54,931,882 pesos; 
baggage receipts from 104,932 pesos to 
125,586 pesos; express earnings from 
19,254,535 pesos to 22,776,156 pesos and 
miscellaneous revenues from 6,736,815 
pesos to 8,888,246 pesos. Telegraph 
earnings decreased from 26,999 to 23,245 
pesos. The total operating earnings in- 
creased from 194,787,748 pesos to 238,- 
169,033 pesos, and other than operating 
revenues increased from 3,586,909 pesos 
to 7,090,645 pesos, the greater part of 
which represents rental of cars to other 
railroads in the country. 

Total expenses increased 21.66 per 
cent, or from 182,360,283 pesos to 221,- 
865,666 pesos, because of higher prices 
of materials but principally due to higher 
wages, the effect of the 30 million peso 
increase per year having been fully felt 
for the first time in 1945. 

Maintenance of way expenses in- 
creased from 35,068,362 pesos to 43,444,- 
503 pesos, or 23.89 per cent, during the 
periods referred to; mechanical depart- 
ment expenses increased from 54,335,523 
pesos, to 69,058,028 pesos, equivalent to 
27.10 per cent; traffic department ex- 
penses increased from 1,548,154 pesos to 
1,772,873 pesos, or 14.52 per cent; trans- 
portation department expenses increased 
from 59,589,594 pesos to 70,430,055 
pesos, or 18.19 per cent; express depart- 
ment expenses increased from 7,532,966 
pesos to 9,525,146 pesos, or 26.45 per 
cent; miscellaneous expenses increased 
from 871,983 pesos to 985,570 pesos, 
equivalent to 13.03 per cent, and general 
expenses from 10,209,677 pesos to 12,- 
478,952 pesos, or 22.23 per cent. The 
total operating expenses increased from 
169,156,260 pesos to 207,695,128 pesos, 
or 22.78 per cent. Other than operating 
expenses increased from 13,204,023 pesos 
to 14,170,538 pesos, or 7.32 per cent, and 
total expenses increased from 182,360,- 
283 pesos to 221,865,666 pesos, or 21.66 








Selected Operating Statistics (First 8 Months 1945—1944) 
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per cent. Increases in expenses were 
due to higher wages, higher prices 
and intensified maintenance and opera- 
tion required by additional traffic needs. 

Net earnings increased from 16,014,- 
374 pesos to 23,394,013 pesos, or 46.08 
per cent. These earnings are after tak- 
ing into consideration depreciation and 
deferred maintenance of equipment and 
maintenance of way. 


Ton-Kilometers Increase 


Traffic handled by the National Rail- 
ways, measured in ton-kilometers, in- 
creased 26,965,000 net, or 0.5 per cent, 
and 40,622,000 gross, or 0.4 per cent, 
during the first eight months of 1945 as 
compared with the same period of the 
previous year. Total locomotive kilom- 
eters increased from 27,364,309 to 27,- 
383,569, or 0.1 per cent, whereas total 
train kilometers increased from 20,774,- 
630 to 21,102,869, equivalent to 1.6 per 
cent; however, there was a decrease of 
2,789,376 loaded freight car kilometers, 
while the empty car kilometers increased 
4,569,917, or 6.6 per cent. 

The accompanying table indicates that 
lighter trains were handled during the 
first eight months of 1945 as compared 
with the same period of 1944, both as 
regards net and gross tonnage. Speed 
of freight trains was reduced from 18.4 
to 18.1 kilometers per hour, most of 
which is attributed to “blow downs” on 
road. Both of these factors brought 
about a decrease of from 16,580 to 
16,198 gross ton-kilometers per train- 
hour. Cars moved a greater average dis- 
tance; the haul increased from 45.0 to 
49.7 kilometers per day, but the percent- 
age of empty movements was greater. 
The number of cars loaded increased 
from 337,554 to 338,860, but consider- 
able delays were experienced both on 
road and in terminals. The only operat- 
ing factors that show improvement are 
the number of net tons loaded per car, 
which increased from 29.9 to 30.5, and 
the number of kilometers made daily by 
locomotives, which rose from 169 to 181. 

Higher material, but especially higher 
labor costs, and the run-down condition 
of the locomotives, affected car and loco- 
motive repair costs seriously. Labor, 
per 1,000 kilometers run, for coach re- 
pairs increased from 33.12 to 47.74 
pesos, or 44.1 per cent; materials costs 
increased from 20.20 to 26.14 pesos, 
equivalent to 29.4 per cent. Freight car 
repairs increased from 30.38 to 44.01 
pesos per 1,000 kilometers run for labor, 
or 44.9 per cent, and from 27.30 to 38.51 
pesos for materials, or 41.1 per cent. 
Backshop repairs, labor, increased from 
310.00 to 449.47 pesos, and materials 
from 182.51 to 199.40 pesos, or 9.3 per 
cent; and running repairs, labor, in- 
creased from 235.55 to 300.61 pesos, or 
27.6 per cent, while material costs rose 
from 113 to 157 pesos, 38.8 per cent. 
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ONCLUSION of the two wars that 
held the world within their devas- 
tating grip for nearly six years was the 
outstanding development of the year 
1945. Unconditional surrender of the 
German armed forces in May(V-E Day) 
was followed three months later, in Au- 
gust (V-J Day), by the unconditional 
capitulation of Japan. The termination 
of the two wars was not wholly unex- 
pected, but both came with some abrupt- 
ness and somewhat closer together than 
had been anticipated. 


1945 Had Three Phases 


From the standpoint of American in- 
dustry, therefore, the year 1945 was one 
of three distinct phases, namely: (1) 
4% months of a two-front war, in Eu- 
rope and in the vast reaches of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, (2) 3 additional months of 
concentrated effort against the Japanese, 
and (3) 4% months of peace. The rail- 
road industry was particularly affected 
by the different conditions prevailing in 
these three periods. 

The year opened with record snows 
in certain Northeastern states. These 
unfavorable weather conditions prevailed 
throughout January and February and, 
together with persistent manpower 
shortages, led to the most critical rail- 
road operating conditions of the entire 
war period. Notwithstanding these con- 
ditions, the railroads established new 
records for unloads of war materials at 
the ports in the first two months of the 
year and went on to new highs in March 
and April. Thereafter, the decline in 
unloads at Atlantic ports more than 
offset the increases during May and 
June in unloads at West Coast ports. 

Following V-E Day, war activities in 
the Pacific area were greatly intensified. 
This involved sharp increases in war 
goods moved to West Coast ports, as 
well as stepped-up movements of troops 
and naval personnel, all requiring long 
hauls. Unloads at West Coast ports in 
May and June were 21 per cent greater 
than the previous highs established dur- 
ing March and April. Extensive plans 
were laid for bringing troops home from 
Europe as rapidly as available boats 
would permit. Many of these veterans, 
after a short furlough at home, were to 
undergo a short course of training for 
combat in the Pacific and then proceed 
to that area. The railroads responded 
quickly to the necessary changes in 
operations, and by increasing assign- 
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Maintaining the high standard 
of their remarkable war per- 
formance, the railroads met suc- 
cessfully the radically changing 
conditions precipitated by V-E 
and V-J Days and the begin- 
nings of reconversion, with the 
return to peace. Railroad pros- 
perity depends on national pros- 
perity and a high rate of pro- 
duction. Beset with complicat- 
ed problems involved in recon- 
version and with the prospects 
of keen competition, the rail- 
roads are determined to main- 
tain their position as the one 
indispensable mass _ transporta- 
tion agency. 











ments of passenger equipment to ex- 
clusive military service were meeting 
their new obligations fully at the time 
Japan surrendered. 

V-J Day brought new problems. Only 
a small part of the huge task of bring- 
ing men home from Europe had been 
accomplished. Another five months were 
needed to get the bulk of the job done. 
Meanwhile, reversal of the movement 
of men to West Coast: ports was im- 
minent and plans had to be revised to 
provide for that movement. A new 
high in organized troop movements was 
recorded in August, both in terms of 
men and miles. By the year’s end the 
demands for movement of Army and 
Navy personnel had reached a new peak, 
topping even that of August. 


Grain Movement 


In freight service, heavy movements 
of grain continued at record levels after 
V-J Day, stimulated by the large export 
program designed to provide food for 
the war-ravaged areas of Europe. Live- 
stock shipments by rail, which were con- 
siderably increased during the war as 
a result of truck shortages, were un- 
affected by the end of the war and re- 
mained at high levels. Except for a 
period of three weeks in October when 
labor difficulties materially reduced out- 
put, coal movement showed little change 
following V-J Day. Seriously reduced 
coal stocks, as well as an export pro- 
gram to needy Europe, maintained the 
demand for coal at wartime levels. 

On the other hand, the movement of 


ore, coke, forest products and manu- 
factures declined sharply. Tankers re- 
turned to the Gulf-Atlantic and other 
routes, and the rail movement of petro- 
leum to the East and West coasts de- 
clined rapidly towards prewar levels. 
The average length of haul per ton for 
total traffic began to shorten. 

The net result of the year’s opera- 
tions showed a decline of about 314 per 
cent in freight carloadings, a decrease 
of about 8 per cent in ton-miles, and a 
drop of about 5 per cent in passenger- 
miles. From an operating standpoint, 
however, the year offered many difficult 
problems, perhaps more varied than 
in any other war year. Manpower and 
materials shortages, bad weather con- 
ditions, limited equipment supply, and 
sharp changes in transportation require- 
ments were the principal factors in this 
situation. 

From a financial viewpoint, the year 
was characterized by declining operating 
revenues following V-J Day and by in- 
creasing operating expenses throughout 
the year. Net earnings declined for 
the third successive year, producing a 
rate of return of only about 3% per cent 


*on property investment. 


Labor’s Share 


Both employment and payrolls were 
greater in 1945 than in 1944, The aver- 
age number of employees increased 
about one-half of 1 per cent, while the 
total payroll increased nearly 2 per cent. 
Pending demands for increased wage 
rates and changes in working rules 
would, if granted in full, result in an 
aggregate estimated cost of more than 
two billion dollars per year, based on 
current levels of employment. 

Except for passage of the Land Grant 
Bill, no major legislation was enacted 
directly affecting railroads. A number 
of bills, however, were introduced in 
Congress and are pending, some of which 
are of vital importance to the future 
of rail transportation. 

One large railway company emerged 
from trusteeship, while one small com- 
pany went into trusteeship. Another 
small company was discharged from 
receivership, 

During the war the railroads handled 
“the greatest mass movement of men 
and materials in all the history of man- 
kind.” They moved about 90 per cent 
of all war freight, and about 97 per 
cent of the personnel of the armed serv- 
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ices moving in organized groups. This 
part of the railroad war job will not 
be completed until some time after mid- 
year of 1946. 

Physically, the railroads are emerg- 
ing from the war period in fairly good 
conditson. There is much deferred 
maintenance work to be done, but the 
roads are not under-maintained from 
the standpoint of safety. There is also 
a considerable amount of delayed capital 
improvement work which could not be 
carried out during the war, but which 
undoubtedly will be undertaken on a 
considerable scale in the immediate post- 
war years. These improvements ‘will 
enable rail carriers to render even bet- 
ter service and do a more efficient job 
of operation. 

Research looking toward a continua- 
tion of progress in technology which 
made possible the unparalleled war per- 
formance of the railroads is going ahead 
vigorously on all fronts. The public will 
see some of the results in 1946, and much 
more in succeeding years. 

Principal uncertainties of the future 
are in traffic trends, rates, and operating 
costs. Railroad freight rates are no 
higher than they were five years ago, 
and about one-fourth below what they 
were 25 years ago. Although an increase 
of 10 per cent in passenger fares was 
authorized in 1942, it will automatically 
expire six months after the official end- 
ing of the war. 


Stable Rates 


This stability of rates was maintained 
in recent years even though there were 
increases in railroad wages in 1941 and 
again in 1943, averaging some 28 per 
cent, and also increases in the prices 
of railroad materials and supplies since 
Pearl Harbor averaging about 24 per 
cent. Despite these increases in wage 
and price levels, the railroads went 
through the war on a prewar rate basis 
because the ever-increasing volume of 
traffic they handled enabled them to 
operate at far greater plant capacity. 

Funded debt and fixed charges con- 
tinued to be reduced by substantial sums 
in 1945, the purpose of such reduction 
being to strengthen the financial struc- 
ture of the railroad industry against the 
financial uncertainties of the postwar 
period. 

With traffic on the decline, the rail- 
roads now have before them insistent 
demands for further increases in wage 
rates, even greater than the combined 
increases granted in 1941 and 1943. 
Railroads also face the prospect of higher 
payroll taxes for retirement benefits, and 
possibly further increases in the level 
of prices. 

Another unfavorable factor is the im- 
minent restoration of competition on a 
prewar scale. Some of the traffic that 
shifted from other modes of transport 
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to the railroads has already gone back to 


prewar methods of handling. Other 
traffic will follow when boats return in 
number to intercoastal and coastwise 
routes, when trucks begin to roll from 
assembly lines, and when new planes take 
to the air. 

These are the major problems which 
confront the railroads in the readjust- 
ment and postwar periods. However, 
the industry is determined to use all 
possible means to meet these difficulties, 
to improve its services to the public, and 
to increase the efficiency and economy 
of operations. 


Office of Defense Transportation 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
continued its efforts to obtain maximum 
results in the field of domestic trans- 
portation. Col. J. Monroe Johnson, a 
member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, continued as O. D. T. Di- 
rector, and of his own volition began 
curtailment of the agency’s activities 
as soon as the war with Japan came 
to a close, including demobilization of 
the staff and gradual revocation of 
O. D. T. orders governing freight and 
passenger operations. June 30, 1946. 
is the tentative date for final liquida- 
tion of all O. D. T. activities. At the 
close of the year 1945 the agency. had 
a force of only 90 employees, most of 
whom are located in Washington, com- 
pared with approximately 4,900 em- 
ployees in 1944. 

In addition to controls instituted in 
1944 and prior years, the O. D. T. in 
February, 1945, placed certain restric- 
tions in effect designed to cut down 
civilian travel. Voluntary cancellations 
of conventions was first sought, and a 
later order limited group meetings to 
a maximum of 50 persons from out of 
town, except by special permission. Be- 
tween February and October, 1945, 
when the order was revoked, 4,095 con- 
ventions applications were received and 
reviewed, but only 495 permits were 
issued. 

Due to heavy movements of returning 
soldiers from both theatres of the war, 
the O. D. T. eliminated as of July 7 
sleeping car runs of less than 450 miles, 
shortened reservation time to five (later 
to 14 days, and made available addi- 
tional passenger coaches for military use. 

In August and September orders were 
revoked which prohibited various special 
train services, such as seasonal resort 
schedules, and the use of private cars. 
In August, also, as the result of a labor 
dispute O. D. T. took over the Illinois 
Central Railroad, but the only change 
in personnel was to place a federal man- 
ager incharge. That situation remained 
unchanged at the close of the year. 

In October, the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad, which had been oper- 





ated by O. D. T. since early in 1942 
because of labor troubles, was restored 
to private control. However, reopen- 
ing of the old labor dispute prevented 
prompt renewal of operations under 
private management. 

In cooperation with the Association 
of American Railroads, the Army and 
other agencies, O. D. T. participated in 
recruitment campaigns to relieve the 
railroad manpower shortage. Especially 
did the acute labor shortage on western 
railroads engage O. D. T. attention. 

The O. D. T. was also active in va- 
rious problems arising in connection 
with the operation of other forms of 
transport—commercial trucks, water- 
ways and private conveyances. Lifting 
of O. D. T. controls over all forms of 
transportation came rather rapidly after 
V-J Day. These controls included the 
return to private operation of more than 
100 midwest trucking companies which 
had been taken over as a result of labor 
disputes. 

Under the War Production Board 
Controlled Materials Plan, O. D. T. 
served as claimant agency for the trans- 
portation industry. As such, the agency, 
from its inception on December 18, 1941, 
to June 30, 1945, obtained authorization 
of materials for the production of 1,082 
steam, 1,741 Diesel electric, and 38 elec- 
tric locomotives, 155,002 freight cars, 
1,200 troop sleepers and 400 kitchen cars, 
181,146 trucks and tractors, 19,580 in- 
tegral buses, and 5,572,392 tons of re- 
placement rail. 


Railroad Retirement Board 


The number of beneficiaries on the 
retirement rolls of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board increased sharply in 1945. 
From a total of 166,434 as of October 
31, 1944, the total number increased to 
174,390 as of the same date in 1945, a 
net increase of 7,956. This net increase 
resulted from an increase of 10,548 in 
the number of annuities awarded under 
the Act and a decline of 2,592 in the 
number of pensioners (persons trans- 
ferred from the voluntary rolls of the 
carriers in 1937) by reason of deaths 
among that group. 

The sharp rise in number of bene- 
ficiaries is illustrated by the following 
tabulation: 


1945 1944 1943 

over over over 

1944 1943 1942 
As of October 31: 


Increase in annuitants ... 10,548 7,495 7.170 
Decrease in pensioners .. 2,592 3,293 3,221 


Net increase .......6. 7,956 4,202 3,949 


The increase in benefit disbursements 
in 1945 was likewise greater than in any 
previous year. Total benefit disburse- 
ments during October, 1945, amounted 
to $12,435,717, which represented an 
annual level of $149,229,000. This was 
$8,141,000 above the annual level pre- 
vailing in October, 1944. The cor- 
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responding increase, October, 1944, over 
October, 1943, was $6,437,000. 

Continued high employment during 
the greater part of 1945 was reflected 
in retirement tax accruals which re- 
mained at substantially the same level 
as in 1944, For the first 10 months 
of 1945, these amounted to $100,554,000, 
compared with $100,321,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1944. 

‘The following tabulation summarizes 
retirement tax accruals, interest, and ex- 
penditures for the period of operation 
from 1937, when the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act became effective, to October 
31, 1945: 


TAS OCCTUAIB 6:0,5.0.6 $1,590,000,000 


PIEETOSE: Siseredais 42,704,003 
. $1,632,704,003 
ess: 


Benefit payments $1,014,842,029 
Administrative 


expenses ..... 24,748,423  1,039,590,452 
BAANCE cca essen $593,113,551 


The foregoing balance does not repre- 
sent the actual balance to the credit of 
the Railroad Retirement Account, inas- 
much as transfers to that account from 
Congressional appropriations rather than 
tax collections are considered basic 
assets, and administrative expenses are 
not charged against the fund but are 
met from appropriations by Congress 
for that specific purpose. The actual 
balance as of October 31, 1945, was 
$670,462,973 of which $668,500,000 was 
invested in 3 per cent Treasury notes. 


Jobless Pay 


Railroad Unemployment Compensa- 
tion. The number of railroad unem- 
ployment compensation benefits certi- 
fied (for periods of 14 days each) dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1945 totaled 
21,413, compared with 14,215 during 
the same period of 1944. Disbursements 
on account of those benefits amounted 
to $571,243 and $376,281, respectively. 
Thus, unemployment benefit disburse- 
ments during the first eight months of 
1945 were about 50 per cent greater than 
those of the same months of 1944, 

Coincident with a decline in railroad 
employment in September, 1945 (the 
first complete month of peace), unem- 
ployment benefits rose in that month to 
about three times the number in Sep- 
tember, 1944, and in October, 1945, rose 
to more than seven times the number in 
October, 1944. A comparison of un- 
employment benefits for the first eight 
months of 1945, and of September and 
October, 1945, with the same months 
of 1944 is shown below: 

First 8 months Sept. and Oct. 
Benefits Amounts Benefits Amounts 
hy. ee 14,215 $376,281 3,157 $86,352 
a ee 21,413 571,243 17;311 455.455 
Per cent inc... 50.6 51.8 448.3 427.4 

Although current railroad unemploy- 

ment compensation benefits give indica- 


tion of rising substantially above those © 


of the wartime years, with full employ- 
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ment, they are yet relatively small when 
compared with taxes assessed under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 

Unemployment insurance tax accruals 
for the first ten months of 1945 amounted 
to $92,847,000, compared with accruals 
of $92,604,000 for the same period of 
1944. The large excess of taxes over 
disbursements further swelled the bal- 
ance to the credit of the unemployment 
insurance reserve, which amounted to 
$678,661,831 as of October 31, 1945. 

The following tabulation is a sum- 
mary of the financial results of opera- 
tion of the unemployment insurance sys- 
tem, for the entire period of operations 
from July 1, 1939, to October 31, 1945. 


’ July 1, 1939, to Oct. 31, 1945 
Receipts: 


Net tax contributions $532,138,078 
Transfers from state 
ACCOUMES. - o.6-6.6.0:0.0:0 106,542,390 
Transfers from ad- 
47,648,850 


ministrative funds . 
Interest on invest- 
SONS 5:5 655.5006 ss 37,338,001 
*$723,667,369 


Expenditures: 
Net benefit payments $44,998,349 


Reimbursements to states 17,189 


45,005,538 
$678,661,831 


* Includes $50 in fines and penalties collected. 


The net contributions shown in the 
foregoing summary represent 90 per 
cent of the total tax collections, the re- 
maining 10 per cent being transferred 
to an administrative fund. Administra- 
tive expenses for the entire period of 
operation, from July 1, 1939, to October 
31, 1945, including expenditures on ac- 
count of employment service operations, 
amounted to $21,807,857. 

Placements made by the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board’s employment service 
averaged 137,389 during the first eight 
months of 1945, but dropped to an aver- 
age of 69,042 in September and October, 
the latest complete postwar months for 
which information is available. Re- 
moval of manpower controls after V-J 
Day, with elimination of clearance re- 
quirements, was largely responsible for 
this reduction. Demand for workers, 
however, especially laborers, continued 
strong. 


Balance or reserve 


R. C. C. and R. F. C. 


The final distribution of the year on 
the fund set up by the R. R. Credit Corp. 
in 1931, was made November 30, and 
amounted to $362,134. This brought 
the total amount distributed to $70,082,- 
396, or 95% per cent of the original 
fund contributed by carriers participat- 
ing in the Marshalling and Distributing 
Plan. Of the total distributed so far, 
$41,342,697 was in cash and $28,739,689 
in credits on loans. 

As of November 30, 1945, indebted- 
ness of rail carriers to the government 
as a result of loans by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and the Public 
Works Administration was as follows: 


Total loans (RFC and PWA) ....$1,053,675,675 
Repaid by railroads and/or sold 


C6 PUBIC DY IEC. ¢ cicicccadevestae'e 844,879,892 
Balance due government ..... $ 208,795,783 


Exclusive of disposal of P. W. A. se- 
curities to the public, the R. F. C. has 
realized a profit of approximately $6,- 
400,000 from the sale of $242,600,000 
worth of railroad securities to the public. 


Bankrupts 


Seventy-five railroad companies, oper- 
ating 39,858 miles of road, were in the 
hands of receivers and trustees at the 
end of 1945—one less than on Decem- 
ber 31, 1944. Of the total number in 
the hands of the courts, three Class I 
and eleven smaller companies were in 
the hands of receivers, while 21 Class I 
and 40 smaller companies were in the 
hands of trustees. There were only 
three changes in the situation during 
the year. 

The St. Johnsbury & Lake Cham- 
plain Railroad, which operates 96 miles 
of road, went into trusteeship, the 
Bowdoin Railway, operating 12 miles 
of road, came out of receivership; the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
operating 10,723 miles of road, was dis- 
charged from trusteeship on December 1. 


Railroad Radio 


On January 16, 1945, the Federal 
Communications Commission assigned 
to the railroads 33 clear radio channels 
in the 156-to-162 megacycle band, with 
the privilege of sharing other channels 
in the television and other bands. On 
September 20 the Commission agreed 
to waive its requirement, so far as rail- 
roads are concerned, that the initial ap- 
plication for radio authorizations be 
accompanied by a copy of the articles of 
incorporation certified by the Secretary 
of State for the state in which the par- 
ticular railroad company is incorporated, 
and accepted, in lieu of this require- 
ment, a list of member roads of the 
Association of American Railroads. 


Employment and Wages 


Average employment in the railroad 
industry increased from 1,414,776 in 
1944 to 1,422,000 in 1945, an increase 
of one-half of 1 per cent. 

The total railway payroll amounted to 
$3,858,000,000 in 1944. It increased to 
$3,925,000,000 in 1945, an increase of 
$67,000,000, or 1.7 per cent, over 1944. 
The aggregate payroll for 1944 was the 
largest in railroad history, but the pay- 
roll for 1945 again broke the record. 
With an employment in 1945 of 600,000 
fewer workers than in 1920, the payroll 
of 1945 was $243,000,000 greater. This 
emphasizes the increased rates of pay 
granted to railroad workers between 
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1920 and 1945, and the increased work 
opportunities extended to _ individual 
workers in 1945. 

Annual earnings of railway employees 
reached a peak of $2,760 per man in 
1945, compared with $2,727 in 1944, and 
with $1,820 in 1920. 

The straight time rate of pay of rail- 
way employees averaged 93.3 cents per 
hour in 1945, was 93.0 cents per hour 
in 1944, and 65.8 cents per hour in 1929, 

Table I shows, for 1945, for the pre- 
ceding six years, and for 1929, the aver- 
age number of employees, total payroll, 
compensation per employee per year, and 
average hourly straight time rate of pay. 








000,000 annually to railroad operating 
costs. 


Rates and Fares 


There were no changes during 1945 
in the general level of freight rates or 
passenger fares. By decision handed 
down by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in December, 1944, freight rate 
increases authorized in Ex Parte 148 
were continued in suspension until Jan- 
uary 1, 1946. These increases, amount- 
ing to between 4 and 5 per cent on the 
average, were in effect from March 18, 


1942, to May 15, 1943, and have been 


Table I—Employees and Compensation 


Compensation Average hourly 


: Average Total payroll per employee straight time 
y ear number millions per year rate (cents) 
[eee Cisse ebksakcoesaee 1,422,000 $3,925 $2,760 93.3 
Lo Ba eee 1,414,776 58 2,727 93.0 
[Pte Ghhsksshabseesecnne 1,355,114 3,521 2,598 89,3 
cE Dee nkEh peak aise ies 1,270,687 2,932 2,307 83.5 
hn | RR ey een 1,139,925 2,332 2,045 76.9 
1940 hee ehb antennas eee e 1,026,848 1,964 1,913 74.2 
1939 Lea sSeAE Rabe SOhecaes 987,675 1,863 1,887 74.0 
PPE TEC kShGdaseaoacaweet 1,660,850 2,897 1,744 65.8 


During the summer and fall of 1945 
twenty standard railroad labor unions 
made demands for wage increases and 
changes in working rules. These de- 
mands were the subject of conference 
between employee and carrier repre- 
sentatives, and in mid-December the car- 
rier representatives invoked the services 
of the National Railway Mediation 
Board. 

The current demand of the fifteen non- 
operating unions, which includes shop- 
men, clerks, maintenance workers, and 
other classifications of non-operating 
employees, is for a wage increase of 30 
cents an hour. 


What the Brothers Want 


The demands of the five operating or- 
ganizations, conductors, trainmen, en- 
gineers, firemen, and switchmen, is for 
a minimum wage increase of $2.50 in all 
existing basic daily rates. The engineers 
and trainmen organizations are further 
demanding that all existing basic daily 
rates, in excess of $10.00, be increased 
25 per cent. In addition, the five oper- 
ating brotherhoods have proposed more 
than 50 changes in working rules. 

The wage demands alone, calculated 
on the basis of 1944 employee service 
heurs, would amount to an increase in 
the payrolls of the nonoperating group 
of employees of $874,000,000 per year, 
and for the operating group of em- 
plovees an increase of $331,000,000 per 
year, a total wage increase demand of 
$1,205,000,000 per year, not taking into 
account increased payroll taxes on in- 
creased payrolls. 

Including the proposed rule changes of 
the five operating organizations, the 
over-all demands of the employee repre- 
sentatives would add more than $2,000,- 
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suspended since the latter date. The 
10 per cent passenger fare increases 
authorized in the same proceeding, effec- 
tive February, 1942, have continued in 
effect. 

On October 30, 1945, the Commission 
issued a further order suspending the 
freight rate increases “until a date six 
months after the legal termination of 
the war.” The passenger fare increases 
will expire, by limitation, on the same 
date. That date has not yet been de- 
termined. 

Table II shows the average revenue 
per ton-mile and per passenger-mile for 
the first nine months of 1945 and for 
certain prior years. 


Table [I—Revenue per Traffic Unit 


Per passenger- 


Year Per ton-mile mile 
(cents) (cents) 
1929 1.076 Ze 
1939 -973 1.839 
1940 .945 1.754 
1941 -935 1.753 
1942 -932 1.916 
1943 -933 1.882 
1944 .949 1.874 
1945 (9 mos.) -968 1.880 


Average revenue per ton-mile in the 
first nine months of 1945 was 0.968 cent, 
or 2 per cent above the 1944 average. 
It was the third successive year of in- 
crease in the average, even though there 
was no increase in the general level of 
rates during the period. The growing 
proportion of finished goods, represent- 
ing war materials and supplies, largely 
accounted for the increase in revenue 
per ton-mile. This proportion is already 
declining. 

Average revenue per passenger-mile 
was about the same in the first nine 
months of 1945 as in 1944 and 1943— 
1.88 eents. The comparatively heavy 
volume of service men and women car- 
ried at reduced furlough fares had an 
important effect on the average during 
the war period. 








On May 15, in Docket 28300, Class 
Rate Investigation, 1939, and Docket 
28310, Consolidated Freight Classifica- 
tion, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion set November 30, 1945, as the date 
for carriers to carry out its order, as 
an interim measure, to increase class 
rates in official territory by 10 per cent 
and reduce class rates in other territories 
east of the Rocky Mountains by 10 per 
cent. They also required the railroads 
to establish later a uniform freight clas- 
sification in all parts of the United 
States, and effective concurrently with 
such uniform classifications to establish 
a uniform scale of class rates in terri- 
tories east of the Rocky Mountains. The 
effective date of the interim adjustment 
was later extended to January 1, 1946. 

On December 21, 1945, the Federal 
District Court in northern New York 
granted an interlocutory injunction en- 
joining the enforcement of the Commis- 
sion’s order. The injunction was sought 
originally by nine northeastern states, 
but as issued by the court applies to the 
entire country. At the time of going 
to press, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had just issued an order staying 
the effective date of the changes in class 
rates, 


Legislation Passed and Pending 


The 79th Congress, first session, con- 
vened on January 2, 1945, and except 
for adjournment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives between July 21 and Sep- 
tember 5, remained in session until 
December 21. 

The only major legislation of direct 
concern to the railroads was passage of 
the Boren Land Grant Bill (Public 
Law 256), repealing the reduced rate 
provisions of the several Land Grant 
Acts, some of which have been in effect 
since 1850. The final House vote on 
the conference report was 159 to 44, the 
Senate having previously approved the 
measure by a majority vote. The Presi- 
dent signed the measure on December 
12, and its provisions become effective 
October 1, 1946. 

The following legislation introduced 
but not finally acted upon in the 1945 
session of Congress is of direct or col- 
lateral interest to railroads. 

H. R. 1362 and S. 293—To amend the 
Railroad Retirement and Unemployment 
Compensation Acts. Both bills propose 
radical changes in the present railroad 
retirement and unemployment insurance 
systems, including a new system of an- 
nuities for survivors of railroad em- 
ployees and a new feature embodying 
non-occupational sickness and accident 
insurance. Hearings on H. R. 1362 
consumed 31 days between January 31 
and April 26, and hearings on S. 293 
were held from July 23 to 26. At the 
close of the year no report had been 
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made by either committee in charge of 
the bill. 

H. R. 2536 (Bulwinkle bill) —To stay 
the operation of anti-trust laws with 
respect to agreements between carriers 
which have been approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to clear up the un- 
certainty and confusion concerning the 
application of anti-trust laws as they 
relate to railroads. The bill was passed 
by the House on December 12 and re- 
ferred by the Senate to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

H. R. 54 and H. R. 92—To provide 
for investigation of marketing, trans- 
portation and distribution of food and 
allied products. 

H. R. 2788—To limit to one year the 
period for filing suits arising under fed- 
eral statutes that contain no limitation 
provision. 

S. 432—Extension of period of limi- 
tations for recovery of overcharges. 

H. R. 77—To amend Section 77 of 
the bankruptcy act, restricting the power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to reduce the capitalization of railroads 
reorganized under that statute. 

H. R. 318, S. Res. 161 and S. Res. 
168—To investigate the national trans- 
portation system. Resolutions to that 
effect were introduced by Representative 
Lea of California, Senator McFarland 
of Arizona, and Senator Mead of New 
York. No hearings have been held on 
the bills, each of which provides for a 
comprehensive investigation of the 
whole transportation situation. 

S. 1349—To amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act by raising the minimum 
wage in industry (including the rail- 
roads) to 65 cents an hour, and later to 
70 and 75 cents. It also provides that 
a reasonable wage differential be main- 
tained between the minima prescribed 
and interrelated job classifications. A 
number of other bills (including H. R. 
4130, H. R. 3179, H. R. 3844 and H. R. 
3914) embody similar proposals. Hear- 
ings were held in 1945 before both Sen- 
ate and House Committees. 


Outlays for Airports 


S. 1, S. 2, S. 34, and H. R. 674—To 
authorize expenditures ranging up to 
more than a billion dollars on new and 
existing airports and airport facilities. 
Numerous hearings have been held on 
these bills, and further testimony is to 
be heard. 

A special report of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, submitted to 
Congress November 28, 1944, has sup- 
port in S.2, which has already passed the 
Senate and was referred to conferees of 
the House and Senate on November 1. 
The bill authorizes a federal appropria- 
tion of $100 million a year for five years, 
when matched by an equal amount of 
state and city funds. 
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Court Decisions and Actions 


Seatrain Case. On January 29 the 
Supreme Court upheld the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, holding that 
railroads participating in through rates 
with Seatrain Lines, Inc., must inter- 
change cars with that carrier and collect 
from it only the regular per diem and 
only “for such period as the cars are 
in its actual possession.” 

Georgia Rate Case. On March 26, by 
a 5 to 4 decision, the Supreme Court 
assumed _ original jurisdiction and 
granted the state of Georgia the right 
to file a bill of complaint alleging viola- 
tion of the federal anti-trust laws. The 
case is now at issue and expected to be 
heard early in 1946 by Lloyd K. Gar- 
rison, chairman of the War Labor 
Board, who was appointed Special Mas- 
ter by the Supreme Court on December 
17. He is directed to submit his findings 
of fact and conclusions of law to the 
court, along with a draft of a recom- 
mended decree. 

Railroad Anti-Trust Suit. On Sep- 
tember 27 Federal District Judge Dele- 
hant in Lincoln, Nebraska, denied the 
motion of the Association of American 
Railroads, the Western Association of 
Railway Executives, and certain indi- 
vidual western roads to dismiss the gov- 
ernment’s anti-trust suit instituted in 
1944. The motion for a bill of particu- 
lars was denied in part and sustained in 
part. Motion to strike out parts of the 
government’s complaint were denied. 
On December 3 Judge Delehant fixed 
March 3, 1946, as the date for filing 
the bill of particulars. 

Ex Parte 148—Intrastate Passenger 
Fare Cases. The validity of an order 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
requiring intrastate railroads to increase 
their passenger fares to the level of 
interstate fares, as established by the 
Commission in its Ex Parte 148 proceed- 
ings, was in question. The Supreme 
Court by a 5 to 4 decision on June 11 

held that the Commission’s order was 
“not based on adequate findings sup- 
ported by evidence.” The cases involved 
North Carolina vs. United States, and 
Alabama vs. United States. The af- 
fected railways were told by the Court 
that if they considered fares uneconomic 
or unjust, their proper course was to 
make an application on that basis sup- 
ported by evidence, rather than to re- 
quest that fares be maintained on a uni- 
form level throughout the country. 

Arizona Train Limit Law Held Un- 
constitutional. On June 18 the Supreme 
Court held that the Arizona Train Limit 
Law was unconstitutional on the ground 
that it was in contravention of the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. The 
Court’s discussion in this case of the 
constitutional doctrine concerning the 
power of the State to affect or regulate 
interstate commerce, in the absence of 


congressional action, was perhaps the 
clearest and most comprehensive treat- 
ment of this difficult subject which the 
court has ever undertaken. The train 
limit law was passed by the Arizona 
Legislature in 1912. 

Pullman Anti-Trust Suit. On De- 
cember 18 a Special Federal Court in 
Philadelphia approved the offer of 52 
railroads to buy the sleeping car business 
of the Pullman Company. The court 
found that there is “no danger of a 
perpetuation of monopoly in a railroad- 
owned sleeping car business.” However, 
three conditions were imposed on the 
purchasers, as follows: 

1. No interlocking directorate be- 
tween Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Co., Pullman, Inc., and the rail- 
roads. 

2. The new company must buy new 
cars under competitive bidding. 

3. Individual railroads purchasing 
new sleeping cars must also do so under 
competitive bidding. 

The 52 railroads asked the court to 
direct the Pullman Company to continue 
operations until March 31, 1946. The 
request specified that operations begin- 
ning January 1, 1946, would be for the 
account of the buying group. 


Traffic Trends 


Statistics for 1945 in this review are 
in most instances preliminary, and con- 
sequently subject to revision when final 
figures become available. Unless other- 
wise indicated, all statistics relate to 
railways of Class I. Generally speak- 
ing, the statistics are derived from re- 
ports of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Carloading statistics, and cer- 
tain other statistics, the sources of which 
are specifically indicated, are based upon 
records of the Association of American 
Railroads. 

Table III shows on a comparative 
basis statistics of revenue freight and 
passenger traffic for 1945, 1944, and 
certain earlier years. 


Table I1I—Comparative Traffic Statistics 


Revenue Carloadings 


(thousands) 
ee eee 42,000 VL Bee 36,358 
re See 43,441 jb) Pee? 33,911 
19493 os ceccs 42,440 i < Se 29,220 
Ce 42,771 1929 52,828 
Se 42,352 | i: ee 44,592 

Revenue Ton- Miles 

(millions) 
5 SE re 680,000 1940.. 373,253 
Paeceecs 737,246 1939. ...i05.sdee eee 
ee eee 727,075 (Li: 249,223 
42 627,984 LS. ee 447,322 
1941 475,072 1, eee 405,379 

Revenue Passenger-Miles 

(millions) 
2 91,000 IMG. ccc. Zee 
1939. cccccas 20,05) 
os = eee 16,341 
i Se 46,849 
SA 42,677 





Revenue Carloadings. Total carload- 
ings of revenue freight in 1945 aggre- 
gated 42,000,000 cars, which was a de- 
crease of 1,441,000 cars, or 3.3 per cent, 
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below 1944. The decrease in carload 
traffic was 4.1 per cent, while L. C. L. 
shipments showed an increase of 2.2 per 
cent, 

Loadings for each of the eight gen- 
eral commodity groups are shown in 
Table IV, together with the increase or 
decrease below 1944. Loadings for the 
last two weeks of 1945 are estimated. 





group, showed a fairly even trend in 
the three periods, and were off about 
7 per cent for the year as a whole. Had 
it not been for the slow down in coal 
production during the first three weeks 
in October, as a result of labor difficul- 
ties, coal loadings for the period follow- 
ing V-J Day would have been close to 
those for the same weeks of 1944. Coke, 
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Chart A—Revenue Ton-Miles, by Months, for Class I Railways, 1944 and 1945 


Two commodity groups (grain and 
L. C. L.) showed increases in 1945 over 
1944, while another group (livestock) 
was about the same in the two years. In 
the case of each of these three groups, 
substantial increases occurred following 
V-J Day. Grain loadings for the year 
established a new all-time high. 


ore, and forest products loadings showed 
substantial declines following V-J Day. 
Revenue Ton-Miles. Tons of revenue 
freight carried one mile approximated 
680 billion in 1945, a decline of nearly 
8 per cent below 1944. The rate of de- 
cline in ton-miles was more than double 
that of loadings, due in part to reduced 


Table IV—Carloadings by Commodity Groups 


SI ONE ERIN SOT OUSICUB os o.6 in 0)5)5.5'6.0/0.5 410 wicleeisie.e.e 
Ee ei Sede ka aisiwlee piped Kime 6 
aive Stock 
PE Soc oo) eke cack kins iG ww ae'e wersne 


PD MCUESEGG CASS Gop ska Secs Sse sds casa asa vyise 
ND ese a wes teic Sala nbs iataie eer 06s tsw eb 


Each of the remaining five groups of 
commodities showed substantial declines 
in loadings during the year 1945, rang- 
ing from 3.4 per cent for miscellaneous 
to 11.1 per cent for forest products. The 
miscellaneous group, which comprises 
nearly half of the total, showed an in- 
crease of nearly 4 per cent up to V-E 
Day, declined by nearly 1.5 per cent be- 
tween V-E Day and V-J Day, and 
dropped sharply by about 12.5 per cent 
following V-J Day. Coal loadings, 
which represent the second largest 
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Decrease below 1944 





1945 number Per cent 
(000) (000) 

2,750 I 229 I 9.1 
5,545 I 122 I Te 
892 ioe wets 
19,310 685 3.4 
9475 174 6.6 
yois 625 7.0 
95 56 7.4 
2,020 252 4 
42,000 1,441 Fe] 


length of hauls following V-J Day and 
in part to changes in the distribution 
of commodities handled. During the 
war period, the average haul per ton 
increased from 351 miles in 1940 to 473 
miles in 1944, or by more than one-third. 
The influence of war factors in this 
regard began to subside following V-J 
Day, but a number of months will elapse 
before they are entirely eliminated. 
Table V is a distribution of total ton- 
miles in 1945 over the three periods 
already referred to—the five months 





through May, representing roughly the 
two-war period; ‘the three months of 
June through August representing the 
one-war period; the four months, repre- 
senting the period of peace. The table 
includes a comparison with the corres- 
ponding periods of 1944. 


Table V—Railroad Ton-Miles (millions) 





1945 1944 Per cent 

decrease 
January-May ....... 302,357 306,851 5 
June-August ....... 180,119 188,710 4.6 
September-December 197,659 241,842 18.3 
BORE o5:5:5S% seas 680,000 737,246 7.8 


(Note: Annual totals include adjustments) 


The effect of the gradual termination 
of hostilities on two fronts, as exempli- 
fied by railroad freight traffic, is strik- 
ingly shown in these figures. Ton-miles 
decreased 1% per cent to V-E Day, 
4% per cent between V-E Day and V-J 
Day, and 18 per cent thereafter. 

Chart A shows the monthly trend in 
ton-miles during 1945 and 1944. The 
first two months of 1945 were affected 
by severe weather conditions in the 
northeastern states and ran about 6 per 
cent below the same months of 1944. 
Each of the next four months showed a 
slightly greater volume of freight traffic 
than in the corresponding month of 1944, 
while each of the last six months showed 
a decrease, and at an accelerating rate. 


Travel Trend 


The effects of V-E Day and V-J Day 
are also evident from this chart. 

Passenger-Miles. Passenger-miles also 
showed a decline in 1945, although the 
monthly trends during the year were 
practically the reverse of the ton-mile 
pattern. Passenger-miles for the year 
aggregated 91 billions, or about 5 per 
cent below the record level of 1944. 

Table VI is a distribution of total 
passenger-miles in 1945 over the same 
three periods as in Table V, compared 
with the corresponding periods of 1944. 


Table VI—Railroad Passenger-Miles 





(millions) 
1945 1944 Per cent 
decrease 
panty lisa Lebiosess 35,287 38,633 8.7 
une-August ........ 24,401 25,710 51 
September-December . 31,367 31,233 I 0.4 
MORE aassekeases 91,000 95,549 4.8 





I—Increase. 


(Note: Annual totals include adjustments) 


Having in mind the accelerating rates 
of decrease in freight ton-miles, as pre- 
viously shown, passenger-miles showed 
a reverse trend. From January through 
May, a decrease of 8.7 per cent occurred ; 
from June through August, the rate of 
decline was 5.1 per cent; but from Sep- 
tember through December, an increase 
of 0.4 per cent took place. 

The increasing trend toward the close 
of the year was almost wholly the result 
of the heavy demobilization of troops, 
which was accelerated beyond the orig- 
inal program, and which brought more 
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than a million men a month to East and 
West coast ports for discharge and 
transfer home. 

Table VI and Chart B show the 
monthly trends of passenger-miles in 
1945 and 1944. Each of the first nine 
months of the year showed a decline 
below the corresponding month of 1944, 
ranging from about 3 per cent in Jan- 
uary to mere than 14 per cent in April. 
October passenger-miles for the two 
years were about the same, but No- 
vember and December, 1945, each 
showed increases. The movement of 
returning veterans from Europe and 
the Pacific as already indicated, reached 
its 1945 peak in those two months, 


Equipment and Materials 


The statistics in this section are based, 
for the most part, on A. A. R. records. 

Due to continuing shortages in basic 
materials and in manpower, railroad 
programs for new equipment and steel 
rail in 1945 were not fulfilled. It was 
the fourth successive year in which de- 
liveries failed to reach the minimum 
goals set at the beginning of the year. 

Programs and deliveries for each of 
the four war years are shown in Table 
VII. The equipment statistics apply to 
the 12-month periods ended September 
30, while the rail statistics are for cal- 
endar years. 


Table VII—New Equipment and Rail 
Freight 


Locomotives Cars Steel Rail 

(number) (nfmber) (net tons) 

1945—Program .. 995 50,000 2,900,000 
—Deliveries 677 43,256 1,900,000 
1944—Program ..1,200 50,000 2,600,000 
—Deliveries 1,011 34,432 1,900,000 
1943—Program .. 878 80,000 2,100,000 
—Deliveries 620 27,360 1,500,000 
1942—-Program .. 974 113,594 1,632,000 
—Deliveries 783 80,874 1,280,000 


From a relative standpoint, the loco- 
motive program in 1945 was not met by 
about one-third; the freight car pro- 
gram fell short by 15 per cent; the steel 
rail program was not fulfilled by one- 
third, or 1,000,000 net tons. Compared 
with 1944, deliveries of new freight 
cars in 1945 were greater by about 25 
per cent, new rail obtained was about 
the same in the two years, while loco- 
motive deliveries declined by one-third. 

Table VIII shows the number of units 
of equipment installed by railways of 
Class I during the first eleven months of 
1945 and each of the five preceding cal- 
endar years. The table also shows the 
number of units on order as of the close 
of each period. 

The equipment figures given in Table 
VII are for 12-month periods ended Sep- 
tember 30, while the figures in Table 
VIII are on a calendar year basis. The 
reason for the use of different time 
periods in the two tables is that in the 
case of Table VII the period corre- 
sponds with equipment programs, which 
are generally timed to be completed by 
October 1 of each year; in the case of 
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Table VIII, the figures are shown for 
the customary accounting periods, or 
calendar years. 


Table VIII—Equipment Installations 
Installed On order at 
during year end of period 
Steam locomotives: 


1945 (11 months) 92 104 
See een 329 66 
BORD 565 cscs asics xe we 429 339 
Se A eeeranese ree 308 355 
REED Wa oeree esac e's 161 258 
Dos. 5 559 oie, servo 126 115 
Electric and diesel locomotives: 
1945 (11 months) 510 380 
BN «Scr ustiis a alelereebelaiecs 609 402 
DP oe solace ator ass. Wisc e 344 616 
SEES eieatiney secon mtes 404 533 
BOA eiiletie be cie eaiewale 472 288 
WO 6s ee Sis aS eee 293 91 
Freight-carrying cars: 
1945 (11 months) ....36,418 35,908 
cs RAP eee cen ),392 36,597 
BGAS.  oisch abss,0 sno sierne eee 35,757 
kas osc ondn ae narece 63,009 27,061 
Tet... sce esse 74,897 
DOOR eit lds os eoacate 65,545 35,702 


When figures for December become 
available, it is likely that installations of 
electric and Diesel locomotives and 
freight cars for the year 1945 as a whole 
will be close to those for the year 1944. 
Installations of new steam locomotives 
in 1945 will be far below those in prior 
war years. 

Equipment ownership. As of October 
1, 1945, locomotives in service numbered 
42,707; railroad-owned freight cars to- 
taled 1,769,365 ; passenger-carrying cars, 


condition. During the 


Equipment 
early part of the war period, railroads 
reduced the ratios of locomotives and 
freight cars undergoing or awaiting re- 
pair to unprecedented low levels—4.9 
per cent in the case of locomotives (clas- 
sified repairs) and 2.4 per cent in the 


case of freight cars. Toward the end 
of the war period, continuing manpower 
and materials shortages caused these 
ratios to trend upward, and on October 
1, 1945, they stood at 6.5 per cent for 
locomotives and 4.4 per cent for freight 
cars. Neither of these ratios is exces- 
sive when viewed by prewar standards. 


Surplus Equipment 


Stored Locomotives and Surplus 
Freight Cars. During the war period 
the reserves of stored serviceable loco- 
motives and surplus freight cars were 
drained to the limit. Some improve- 
ment occurred in the locomotive situa- 
tion during 1945, the number of stored 
locomotives being greater throughout 
the year than on corresponding dates in 
1944. As of October 1, 1945, the num- 
ber of stored serviceable locomotives 
was 1832, compared with 875 one year 
earlier. Due to the record grain move- 
ment and other factors, there was little 
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Chart B—Revenue Passenger Miles, by Months, for Class 1 Railways, 1944 and 1945 


including Pullmans, amounted to 29,016. 
Compared with the same date one year 
earlier, these figures represent an in- 
crease of 123 locomotives, an increase of 
11,468 freight cars, and a decrease of 
210 passenger-carrying cars. Compared 
with the same date in 1940, five years 
earlier, the increases were 1,154 loco- 
motives, 127,825 freight cars, and about 
900 passenger-carrying cars, 





or no improvement in the general freight 
car situation and tight conditions devel- 
oped with respect to certain types of 
cars. During 1945, the maximum daily 
surplus was 23,416 cars and the mini- 
mum 5,770 cars. The range in 1944 
was from a maximum of 28,998 surplus 
cars down to a minimum of 7,213 cars. 
Car shortages persisted throughout both 
years. The range in 1945 was from a 
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high of 19,397 to a low of 3,034 cars, 
compared with a high of 7,926 and a 
low of 257 in 1944. 

Unit Prices. The prices paid by rail- 
roads for fuel, material and supplies in 
1945 continued the upward trend which 
set in during the latter part of 1940. 
Based on May, 1933, as 100, the index 
of railway material and fuel prices com- 
piled by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics stood at 174.2 in June, 1945. 
This was an increase of nearly 3 per 
cent compared with the index in June, 
1944, and an increase of 33 per cent 
compared with June, 1940. a. 

Excluding fuel, unit prices in June, 
1945, showed an increase of 2 per cent 
over June, 1944, and an increase of 29 
per cent over June, 1940. Fuel prices 
increased more than 4 per cent between 
June, 1944, and June, 1945, and in- 
creased 42 per cent over the five-year 
period. 

The indexes are shown in Table IX, 
beginning with December, 1939. They 
are compiled in June and December of 
each year. 


Table IX—Railway Material Prices 
(May, 1933—100) 


Material and supplies Fuel | All 
(other than fuel) (coal and oil) Material 

December, 1939 130. 134.3 131.9 
— 1940 .... 129.0 134.9 130.8 
June, 1941 .... 137.8 143.6 139.6 
une, 1942 .... 151.8 152.6 152.0 
so 83. 226 197-5 176.6 163.6 
een 1944 .... 162.5 184.0 169.3 
ecember, 1944 162.4 185.1 169.6 
June, 1945 .... 166.0 191.9 174.2 


Capital Expenditures 


Table X shows gross expenditures for 
additions and betterments to railroad 
properties, and purchases of fuel, mate- 
rial and supplies consumed in daily rail- 
road operations and maintenance. The 
figures are for the ten years 1936 to 
1945, inclusive. 


Table X—Capital Expenditures and 
Purchases 


Gross capital Purchases of fuel, 
expenditures material and supplies 


Year (thousands) (thousands) 
1945 (est.) . $500,000 $1,625,000 
SOB, Gb cxicics 560,112 1,610,529 
NIN Sin stew 454,282 1,394,281 
| eee 534,897 1,259,811 
Eee 543,021 1,161,274 
_.. Joe 429,147 854,463 
eee 262,029 769,314 
eee 226,937 583,282 
1) 509,793 966,383 
a 298,991 803,421 
Total— 
10 years $4,319,209 $11,027,758 


Capital expenditures in 1945 approxi- 
mated $500,000,000, a decrease of about 
11 per cent compared with the previous 
year. 

Expenditures for the ten-year period, 
1936 through 1945, aggregated a little 
more than $4,300,000,000. Of that 
amount, nearly one-half was spent in 
the four war years, 1942 through 1945. 

Purchases of fuel, materials and sup- 
plies in 1945 approximated $1,625,000,- 
000, a small increase over 1944. Because 
of reduced traffic volume following V-J 
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Day, the consumption of fuel and cer- 
tain other supplies was less than in 1944, 
However, increased prices and the build- 
ing up of inventories which had fallen 
to low levels during the war more than 
offset such reduction. 


Financial Results 


Gross and net earnings from railroad 
operations declined in 1945. It was the 
third successive year of decreases in net 
earnings. 

The following four tables give the 
significant income account items for the 
calendar years 1942, 1943, and 1944, and 
for the 12 months ended October 31, 
1945. The first of these, Table XI, 
shows in condensed form the results of 
each year’s operations. 


1945* 
(millions) 

Total operating revenues ............ $9,146 
Total operating expenses ............ 6,620 
Operating ratio—per cent ......... 72.4 
(Ua eee arr ren 1,377 
Net railway operating income ........ 983 
POPE NDI 5G. oo ok Scena 579 





* 12 months ended October 31, 1945. 


Operating revenues in the year ended 
October 31, 1945, were $291,000,000, or 
3 per cent, less than in the calendar year 
1944. When final returns for the year 
1945 as a whole become available, oper- 
ating revenues will undoubtedly show a 
decrease below those of 1943. The de- 
cline in 1945 was due, of course, to re- 
duced traffic volume. 


ertheless, tax accruals took 15 cents out 
of every dollar of operating revenues in 
1945, greater than for any year in his- 
tory, save only 1944 and 1943. In the 
four war years, railway tax accruals ag- 
gregated $6,271,000,000, the great bulk 
of which represented Federal taxes. This 
is a vastly different picture from that of 
the first World War, when the cost of 
Federal control of railroads exceeded 
by a wide margin the taxes paid by rail- 
roads into the Federal Treasury. 

Net railway operating income in the 
1945 period amounted to $983,000,000, 
a decline of $123,000,000, or 11 per cent 
below 1944, It was the third successive 
year of decrease in this income account 
item, carrying the level more than one- 
third below 1942. Over the same period 


Table XI—Condensed Income Account 


1944 1943 1942 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 
$9,437 $9,055 $7,466 
6,282 »657 4,601 

66.6 62.5 61.6 
1,846 1,849 1,199 
1,106 1,360 1,485 

667 873 902 


operating revenues increased nearly one- 
fourth. Stated in whole figures, 1945 
compared with 1942, operating revenues 
increased $1,700 million; net railway 
operating income decreased $500 million. 
Increased wage costs, material prices 
and tax accruals account for this wide 
spread. 

After paying interest and other fixed 


Table XII—Operating Revenues 














1945* 1944 1943 1942 
(millions) (millions) (millions) (millions) 
EMP ec casi een $6,809 $6,999 $6,782 $5,944 
OS ee 1,696 1,790 1,653 ,028 
Pees occ ssn 132 130 125 112 
LO ee 149 144 128 97 
AUD 2 SS ee ee 378 374 367 285 
RNR ahs rn rs $9,164 $9,437 $9,055 $7,466 





*12 months ended October 31, 1945. 


Operating expenses, on the other hand, 
showed a marked increase in 1945, being 
$338,000,000, or 5.4 per cent, greater for 
the 12 months ended with October than 
for the year 1944. Part of this increase, 
possibly as much as $200,000,000, was 
due to accelerated charges for amortiza- 
tion of defense projects in September 
and October, but even allowing for that 
fact, expenses increased in the face of 
declining revenues. 

- Due to the decrease in revenues and 
the increase in expenses, the operating 
ratio rose sharply in 1945. The ratio 
for the 12 months ended October 31, 
1945, was 72.4 per cent, compared with 
66.6 per cent in 1944 and 61.6 per cent 
in 1942. It was the highest ratio since 
1939. 

Tax accruals for the 1945 period 
amounted to $1,377,000,000, a decline of 
$469,000,000, or 25 per cent below 1944. 
The decrease reflects the narrowing mar- 
gin between revenues and expenses. Nev- 








charges in the 1945 period, net income 
amounted to $579,000,000. This was a 
decline of $88,000,000, or 13 per cent, 
below 1944, and a decline of $323,000,- 
000, or 36 per cent, below 1942. 

It is anticipated that both the net rail- 
way operating income and the net in- 
come for the calendar year 1945, when 
the statistics become available, will show 
appreciable reductions below the results 
of the 12 months ended October 31. 

Table XII shows the five principal 
operating revenue items for the four 
war years. 

Freight revenue in the 12-month pe- 
riod ended October 31, 1945, declined 
$190,000,000, or nearly 3 per cent below 
1944. This may be compared with a 
decrease of 5 per cent in revenue ton- 
miles for the same period. The lower 
rate of decline in revenues than in ton- 
miles was reflected in a small increase 
in revenue per ton-mile. This was not 
due, however, to increased freight rates, 
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but rather to the greater proportion of 
higher-rated traffic handled. 

Passenger revenue declined by $94,- 
000,000 in the 1945 period, a decrease of 
a little more than 5 per cent. Passenger- 
miles decreased at about the same per- 
centage. Passenger revenue showed 
small declines in every month from No- 
vember, 1944, through September, 1945, 
but increased slightly in October, 1945, 
and probably did the same in November 
and December. 


road operations during the war period. 
Comparable averages for the year 1929 
and 1920 are also shown, in order to 
picture the trends over a longer period. 

While no single performance average 
combines all of the efficiency and econ- 
omy factors in freight service, the one 
that comes closest to doing so is average 
ton-miles per freight train hour. This 
is a highly significant average, as it 
combines the various load and speed 
factors and shows the unit output of the 


Table XIII—Operating Expenses 


1945* 
(millions) 

Git, (OL We Go Wk sic ise codes $1,327 
PAGINE: “OF COND: 2500s bce cs Pewee 1,802 
Ug 6 REE I ag rece rea eer oe 143 
EPATINDOUIAUION © i :0 5: 5:05 0:6 wlols:a side.e-<.s 3,020 
Generaland Omer «.. sas ces6ec0% 328 
DRGUARS igs sess ais Glo aise Rates belie Ss $6,620 


* 12 months ended October 31, 1945. 


Mail, express and all other revenues 
each showed small increases in the 1945 
period over the year 1944. However, 
these increases may have been wiped 
out by the end of the calendar year. 
Railway express revenue is, of course, 
to be distinguished from the gross rev- 
enue of the Railway Express Agency, 
which for the first nine months of 1945 
reported a gross of $331 million. 

Table XIII shows the principal oper- 
ating expense items for the four war 
years. Each of the five principal ac- 
counts showed an increase. in the 1945 
period, and each was at record levels for 
that period. 

Expenditures for maintenance of way 
and structures during the 12 months 
ended October 31, 1945, increased over 
the year 1944 by $64,000,000, or 5 per 
cent; maintenance of equipment showed 
an increase of $215,000,000, or 13.5 per 
cent. Both of these accounts were in- 
fluenced by accelerated charges for 
amortization of defense projects in Sep- 
tember and October, but both would 
have shown increases without such ac- 
celerated charges. 

Traffic expenses increased $6,000,000, 
or 4 per cent; transportation expenses, 
which represent nearly half of total 
operating expenses, increased $46,000,- 
000, or 1.5 per cent; general and other 
expenses increased $7,000,000, or 2 per 
cent. 

The final table in this series shows 
the rate of return on property invest- 
ment for the 12 months ended October 
31, 1945, and for certain earlier years. 
The return for the 1945 period was 3% 
per cent, compared with 4 per cent in 
1944 and 5% per cent in 1942. When 
final returns for the calendar year 1945 
become available, the rate of return for 
that year will be less than 314 per cent. 


Operating Efficiency 


_ The next five tables show trends in 
significant performance averages of rail- 
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1944 1943 1942 
(millions) (millions) (millzons) 
$1,263 $1,108 $796 
1,587 1,440 1,201 

137 129 118 
2,974 2,686 2,242 
321 294 234 
$6,282 $5,657 $4,601 


average hour of freight train operation. 
The average is computed on two bases: 
(1) gross ton-miles of cars and contents 
per freight train-hour, and (2) net ton- 
miles (lading only) per freight train- 
hour. The figures are given in Table 
XV. 


Table XIV—Rate of Return on Property 


Investment 
Net railway Rate of 
operating income return 
Year (millions) (per cent) 
rae $1,252 4.81 
5 rae 590 2.27 
LS ee 589 2.25 
UCL | ee 682 2.59 
(2) er 998 3.75 
rs 1,485 5.50 
eae 1,360 4.92 
ib arr 1,106 3.97 
VORB ceo 983 3:2 





*12 months ended October 31, 1945. Rate of 
return computed on property investment as of 
January 1, 1945. 


Table XV—Ton-Miles Per Freight 
Train-Hour 


Gross Net 
Year Ton-miles Ton-miles 
Le re 14,877 7,303 
(a 24,539 10,580 
1 32,808 13,450 
Ps SSE i chres 33,811 14,028 
SE oes Walser 34,684 14,930 
a a ee 35,503 16,132 
LS RI re a 35,970 » 16,997 
VL SS Re eran 37,294 17,621 
10 months: 
«Eee 37,552 17,745 
Lhe eee meee 37,337 17,674 


The marked improvement in these 
averages during the past quarter cen- 
tury is manifest. Compared with 1920, 
gross ton-miles per freight train-hour in 
1944 increased 151 per cent; net ton- 
miles per freight train-hour increased 
141 per cent. Due to reduced traffic 
volume in 1945, the averages showed a 
slight decline for the first 10 months of 
the year below the averages for the same 
months of 1944. These small reductions 
will probably also be reflected in the 
averages for the year as a whole when 
final figures become available. In both 
cases, the reduction in 1945 was less 
than one per cent. 

Another very significant set of oper- 
ating averages is that showing daily 





mileage of locomotives and freight cars. 
Performances in this respect also broke 
all previous records during the war pe- 
riod. The trends are shown in Table 
XVI for freight locomotives, for pas- 
senger locomotives, and for freight cars. 


Table XVI—Daily Mileage of Locomo- 
tives and Cars 


Freight Passenger Freight 

Year locomotives locomotives cars 
1 oer 89.1 158.5 27.0 
7. 91.2 164.5 34.4 
tS 104.0 184.2 36.4 
9940... 05 6 107.5 190.8 38.9 
0.) 116.4 195.6 43.7 
1942.33. 122.4 206.8 48.8 
ee 124.5 220.9 51.0 
1944. sos 122.8 222.9 51.9 
10 months: 

1944.... 123.5 222.2 52.3 

1945.... 119.8 224.5 50.5 


Compared with 1920, freight locomo- 
tives in 1944 averaged 33.7 more miles 
per day, an increase of 38 per cent; pas- 
senger locomotives averaged 64.4 more 
miles per day, an increase of 41 per cent; 
freight cars averaged 24.9 more miles 
per day, an increase of 92 per cent. Dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1945, the 
average daily mileage of passenger loco- 
motives showed a further increase of 
2.3 miles per day, or one per cent, but 
freight locomotives showed a decline of 
3.7 miles per day and freight cars a de- 
cline of 1.8 miles per day, decreases of 
3 per cent and 3.4 per cent, respectively, 
below the corresponding period of 1944. 

Because of the great increase in num- 
ber of trains on the rails during the war 
period, the average speed of trains be- 
tween terminals declined somewhat. The 
averages for freight and passenger 
trains appear in Table XVII. 


Table XVII—Average Train Speed 
H) 


Freight Passenger 

Year trains trains 
ee 10.3 eats 
PR iac cane eeeexe 132 ae 
i. 5 Se 16.7 36.9 
ee 16.7 37.3 
aaa 16.5 37.6 
7 ee 15.8 36.9 
DL 6 ae ee 15.4 K 
Ol) eee 15.7 35.8 
10 months: 

i Sree 15.7 35.9 

= ee 15.7 35.8 


The low point in average train speeds 
during the war period was in 1943, when 
the average for freight trains showed a 
decline of about 8 per cent below the 
prewar record high, and passenger train 
speed decreased about 5 per cent. Some 
slight improvement took place in 1944 
and was maintained during the first 10 
months of 1945. 

The heavy traffic volume seeking rail 
movement during the war period neces- 
sitated maximum loads per car and per 
train, both in freight and passenger 
services. As previously indicated, it 
was not possible to obtain as many new 
freight cars as were needed to handle 
the traffic under prewar loading stand- 
ards, and no new passenger-train car 
construction was permitted. The ODT 
issued minimum load orders in freight 
service, particularly Order Nos. 1 and 
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18, and the wholehearted cooperation ot 
shippers and the various government 
agencies in holding to or exceeding 
those minima largely made possible the 
record movement of freight. The public 
also accepted with good-natured under- 
standing the crowded conditions encoun- 
tered on many passenger trains. 

Table XVIII shows average loads per 
car and per train in freight and passen- 
ger services. 





1944 or 1943. The fatality rate per hun- 
dred million passenger-miles to passen- 
gers on trains for the first 10 months of 
each of the last three years was as fol- 
lows: 1943, 0.24; 1944, 0.20; 1945, 0.15. 
The fatality rate per million man-hours 
worked to employees on duty declined 
from 0.26 in the first 10 months of 1943 
to 0.24 in the same period of 1944 and 
further to 0.22 for the same months of 
1945. Nonfatal injury rates, on the 


Table XVIII—Train and Car Loads 








Freight Service Passenger Service 
cr ai ~ r on ——a 
Net tons Net tons Passengers Passengers 
Year per train per car per train per car 
Se re 5 oc wo aha 708 29.3 82.5 20.6 
Sa 804 26.9 55.0 114.7 
1) (GS ENS Seer eee 813 26.9 58.0 13.4 
NESSES agra earn ees 849 27.6 60.7 13.8 
|| Lae ener ereee arena eee 915 28.5 73.2 15.8 
| Ee ere 1,035 31.8 125.5 23.1 
POR th occ anivicie s 1,116 33.3 189.5 S17 
Dig ee eels, | eee 32.7 199.8 32.2 
nths: 

! _ — 1,144 32.8 *203.1 *32.6 
| 2 SIRS Serene eee 1.140 32.3 *188.9 *30.5 


*9 months. 


Between 1920 and 1944, net tons per 
train increased 61 per cent; net tons 
per car increased 12 per cent; passen- 
gers per train increased 142 per cent; 
passengers per car increased 56 per 
cent. The greater part of these in- 
creases occurred during the war period, 
although considerable progress had been 
made in heavier loading in freight serv- 
ice up to the outbreak of the war. The 
tremendous upsurge in passenger traffic 
beginning in 1942 is clearly apparent 
from the passenger load averages dur- 
ing the war period. A passenger train 
occupancy of some 200 passengers, as 1n 
1944, is the average for all trains; many 
popular main-line expresses averaged 
500 passengers or more. 

Efficiency in fuel utilization declined 
slightly during the war period, due in 
part to inferior grades of coal, in part 
to reduced average train speeds, and in 
part to maximum use of older types of 
locomotives. Average fuel performances 
in freight and passenger services ap- 


pear in Table XIX. 
Table XIX—Locomotive Fuel 
Performance 


‘Gross ton-niiles Passenger train car- 
per ton of fuel miles per ton of fuel 


Year (freight service) (passenger service) 
1920 "12.367 106 
1929 ; 16,007 134 
1939 17,774 135 
1940 17,839 133 
194] 18,085 133 
1942 18,069 133 
1943 17,574 133 
1944 17,455 135 
10 months: R 
1944 17,720 137 
1945 17,516 136 
* Year 1921. 


Railroad Safety 


Fewer passengers and fewer em- 
ployees were fatally injured in railroad 
accidents during the first 10 months of 
1945 than in the same period of either 


other hand, showed slight increases in 
1945 over 1944. 

The lifting of gasoline rationing short- 
ly after V-J Day resulted in increased 
highway travel, with increased hazards 
at highway grade crossings. In the first 
10 months of 1945, a total of 1,477 per- 
sons were killed and 3,320 injured in 
highway grade crossing accidents. These 
figures compare with 1,388 killed and 


3,143 injured in the same months of 


1944, 

Similarly, casualties to trespassers on 
railroad property increased in 1945. For 
the first 10 months there were 1,376 fa- 
talities and 1,037 injuries, compared 
with 1,288 fatalities and 987 injuries in 
the same period of 1944. 


Summary and Conclusion 


The war is over. A new era is under 
way, fraught with many uncertainties, 
both international and internal. One 
fact is, however, certain. What the 
railroads may anticipate in the first few 
years of the postwar period, in the way 
of traffic and earnings, will depend 
largely on the trend of production and 
of employment in the United States. 

As to production, a short period of 
recession is to be expected, as the task 
of reconversion is carried out, and as 
the nation effects a gradual transition 
from war to peacetime requirements. 
This period, unless prolonged by unnec- 
essary strife over wages and prices, 
should terminate not later than the end 
of 1946. The recession that followed 
the first World War was a sharp one, 
but it was of relatively short duration, 
principally because economic forces 
were permitted to govern the shift from 
the inflationary levels of 1919 and 1920 
to the more nearly normal levels‘of the 
next ten years, 





The current postwar problem is less 
serious because inflation has not risen 
to the extremes of the last war. Yet in- 
flationary elements are at work today, 
stimulated by efforts in certain high 
quarters to interfere with economic 
processes, and a disposition to ignore 
the definite relationship between high— 
and higher—wages and the general price 
level. The length of the readjustment 
period will, therefore, depend in large 
measure on the wisdom brought to bear 
on the whole inflationary problem in the 
first few months of the year 1946. 


Employment is closely related to pro- 
duction. Assuming that the readjust- 
ment of manpower, from the armed 
forces to civilian employment, and from 
war plant employment to peacetime pro- 
duction, is completed without serious 
difficulty, that transition, too, should be 
completed or approach completion dur- 
ing the coming year. 

Following the readjustment period, 
whatever its length, deferred demands 
for American goods in both domestic 
and foreign markets should maintain 
production at high levels for several 
years ahead, perhaps up to the year 1950. 
These levels should be above those of 
any prewar year, although in the case 
of most industries below wartime peaks. 
The railroads will benefit from such 
stimulated production, to the extent that 
they can meet renewed and intensified 
postwar competition from other agen- 
cies of transport. 

Even with traffic volumes geared to 
high productive activity in the next four 
or five years, the railroads will have 
their financial problems. Wage rates 
and material prices are considerably 
above 1939 and 1940 levels, and traffic 
volumes equivalent to the greatest of 
the prewar years would not be sufficient 
to supply adequate net earnings, unless 
the price of railroad transportation serv- 
ice is also increased. How this prob- 
lem is to be met remains yet to be 
solved; every effort will be made to ob- 
tain the largest possible amount of 
freight and passenger traffic which 
would offer the most satisfactory solu- 
tion. 

The longer postwar period, from 1950 
on, presents even greater uncertainties, 
and little can be done to indicate the 
possibilities of production and employ- 
ment in that period. The corresponding 


‘postwar period of the first World War 


was one of prosperity which lasted for 
some eight years. 

Closing the books on a sterling con- 
tribution to the war effort, in which 
they met all the many unusual and un- 
precedented demands made upon them, 
railroads of the United States look for- 
ward at the beginning of 1946 to ren- 
dering a continued high level of trans- 
portation service to the American peo- 
ple in the post-war period. 
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Post-War Buying Off to Good Start 


Equipment orders of $320,100,000 plus heavy 
purchases of materials and supplies in last 


quarter swell the 1945 total to $1,911,235,000 





55] RAILWAY MATERIAL PURCHASES 
150 Class I Railroads 

Excludi E ik 
~ Sparou:. Wisely he Beserde 


401} Note: 1945 Totals are from preliminary estimates 
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URCHASES of equipment, materi- 

als, supplies and fuel by Class I rail- 
ways in 1945 amounted to $1,911,235,000, 
10 per cent more than for 1929 and great- 
er than for any year since, approximately 
2 per cent more than in 1944, about 16 
per cent more than in 1943, 20 per cent 
greater than in 1942 and 21 per cent 
more than in 1941, according to prelim- 
inary estimates prepared by Railway Age 
and based upon special reports from a 
large proportion of the carriers. The 
1945 total includes $1,040,909,000 of ma- 
terials received from manufacturers, 
$320,100,000 of locomotives and cars 
ordered during the year from manufac- 
turers and $550,226,000 for fuel de- 
liveries. 

Of the $320,100,000 of new cars and 
locomotives ordered by the railways dur- 
ing 1945 approximately $115,000,000 
was for 36,678 new freight train cars, 


$107,900,000 was for 1,269 new pas- 
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By C. MILES BURPEE 


Purchasing & Stores Department Editor 





Table I 
Comparative Purchases of Equip- 


ment, Materials and Fuel by All 
Class I Railways for 1945 and 1941 





Change 

1945* 1941 Per 

(000) (000) Cent 

Equipment** .. $320,100 $414,690 —-23 

eee - 62,608 52,234 +20 

Crossties ..... 77,490 49,494 +57 
All Other 

Material ..... 900,811 709,781 +27 
Total from 

Manufacturers $1,361,009 $1,226,199 +11 

WOU ook cae 550,226 349,765 +57 


Grand Total . $1,911,235 $1,575,964 +21 


* Preliminary estimates by Railway Age 
of materials and supplies received. 

** Amount of equipment placed on order. 

Total railway purchases of all durable 
goods from manufacturers and charged to 
both capital and operation were larger in 
— years than the figures given in the 
table. 

















senger train cars and $97,300,000 was 
for 606 new Diesel-electric locomotives, 
148 steam locomotives and 6 electric 
locomotives. Big news of the year in 
equipment circles came in mid-December 
when the New York Central placed its 
record-breaking $34,000,000 order for 
22 sleeping car trains comprising 420 
cars which in addition to daylight pas- 
senger train equipment already under 
construction brought the Water Level 
Route’s 1945 orders for new passenger 
train equipment up to $56,000,000, which 
represents: the equivalent of 52 new 
streamliners. 


Record in Manufactured Goods 


Despite sharp dips in the delivery of 
steel rails and crossties, despite pro- 
nounced slowing up of deliveries because 
of strikes and wage disputes, Class I 
roads bought and received more than a 
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* Preliminary Estimates. 
x Estimated value of orders for new locomotives and cars. 
+ Estimated value of orders, for new locomotives and cars built by equipment builders and placed 
in service during 1942 and 1943. 


Table II 
Annual Purchases of Materials, Supplies and Equipment—Class I Railroads 


Total One — 
Cross Other Less Equip- 
Fuel Rail Ties Material Total Fuel mentx Metls. & + uel 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 

SP $336, a $88,735 $143,874 $759,186 $1,328,600 $991,795 $397,121 $1,725,721 
(eee 308,277 60,980 127,652 538,591 1,035,5 727,223 6,471 1,181,971 
J) Lee 244,500 41,500 44,000 365, 695,000 450,500 28,873 723,873 
a a 178,250 15,500 27,550 223,700 445,000 266,750 2,623 447,623 
. ae 179,150 10,650 19,750 248,200 457,750 278,600 5,857 463,607 
a 220,000 33,200 39,700 332,100 625,000 405,000 66,850 691,850 
lO le 232,400 20,354 33,780 306,593 593,127 360,727 35,696 628,823 
i) 271,398 37,237 41,360 452,309 802,304 530,90 240,594 1,042,898 
| 1 A petra 293,540 44,935 58,361 562,100 958,936 665,396 194,153 1,153,089 
oe er 243,889 23,920 37,911 277,091 582,811 338,922 74,006 56,817 
lee 257,880 38,340 39,760 434,394 770,374 512,494 188,838 959,212 
| 273,556 45,065 47,855 487,987 854,463 580,907 264,943 1,119,406 
RU Gwin ace ce 349,765 52,234 49,494 709,781 1,161,274 811,509 414,690 1,575,964 
i) eae 426,335 55,647 63,153 714,676 1,259,811 3,47 325,000¢ 1,584,811 
)) fees 527,296 60.074 83,402 723,509 1,394,281 866,985 248,000f 1,642,281 
i) are 585,832 75,763 85,202 863,732 1 610, 529 1,024,697 5,000 1,865,529 
ee 550,226 62, 608 77, 490 900, 811 i 591, 135 1,040,909 320,100 1,911,235 


billion dollars worth of materials and 
supplies from manufacturers in 1945, 
Despite slow deliveries, one of the most 
significant aspects is the continuation of 
heavy purchases throughout the entire 
period between V-E day and the end of 
the year, especially since the end of the 
war in the Pacific theater. Last year’s 
deliveries of $1,040,909,000 topped those 
of 1944 by about 1% per cent and with 
the single exception of 1926 were greater 
than for any year since 1923. They ex- 
ceeded similar deliveries in 1943 by 20 
per cent, those of 1942 by 25 per cent, 
were fully 28 per cent more than for 
1941 and approximately 8 per cent great- 
er than in 1929. 

A new record was established in 1945 
when expenditures for the thousands of 












Table III 


Monthly Purchases of Materials and Supplies 1940-1945—Class I Railroads 


Miscellaneous Materials and Supplies—In Thousands 


Rail—In Thousands 

































































































































































































































































































































































1945* 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1945* 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 
SOM, oxo e $69,209 $64,987 $49,000 $68,988 $45,387 $45,506 $5,072 $6,423 $4,811 $3,071 $3,459 $3,501 
es 65,715 65,693 48,407 63,148 43,400 39,870 273 »264 4,340 3,813 5,289 4,778 
Mar 5,634 75,033 56,911 71,103 53,988 42,589 5,776 7,700 4,718 3,766 5,160 5,995 
a en Eee 5,715 69,337 56,412 66,409 33,077 39,354 4,971 6,175 4,181 5,827 4,850 6,420 
ae 72,539 73,446 55,170 62,812 59,412 37,064 4,585 6,188 4,599 6,637 6,186 4,980 
June 73,601 74,351 60,923 59,822 59,597 34,458 5,861 6,508 4,584 5,829 4,861 4,983 
OT anes 73,992 73,899 62,733 54,873 61,026 39,381 6,182 5,597 4,332 5,569 4,690 4,534 
Aug 77,691 76,941 62,714 54,856 64,278 - 41,932 5,286 6,358 4,396 4,620 3,873 2,307 
Sept 73,815 75,783 68,564 54,087 65,618 40,692 6,802 5,647 5,613 3,620 5,503 1,840 
NES oxic. 81,700 75,945 67,077 56,689 70,141 \ 43,541 4,900 6,834 5,721 3,765 2,960 2,554 
re 9,700 70,697 67,532 49,391 61,960 39,534 4,100 5,338 5,346 4,259 3,184 2,077 
| BPO, cssasc 81,500 67 *620 68,066 52; "498 69, 597 44, 066 3,800 6,731 7,433 4,871 2,219 1,096 
$900,811 $863,732 $723,509 $714,676 $709,781 $487,987 $62,608 $75,763 $60,074 $55,647 $52,234 $45,065 
| Crossties—In Thousands Total Material (Less Fuel)—In Thousands 
DE Sco cnaty $5,722 $6,895 $4,037 $4,871 $3,434 $4,116 $80,003 $78,305 $57,848 $76,930 $52,280 $53,123 
_. See 576 6,675 4,530 9814 9475 3,916 76,564 78,632 7,277 71,775 2,164 48,564 
| Mar 5,659 7,370 6,481 6,100 4,042 4,625 87,069 90,103 68,110 80,969 63,190 53,209 
eee 5,769 6,745 6,625 6,143 4,317 4,571 86,455 82,257 67,218 78,379 64,544 50,345 
BAOY . 00 6,623 7,410 6,758 6,156 4,321 4,774 83,747 87,044 66,527 75,605 69,919 46,818 
June 6,270 7,589 6,826 6,138 4,025 4,631 85,732 88,448 FIER 71,789 68,483 44,072 
ee ,902 7,475 7,550 5,682 4,146 4,280 86,077 86,971 74,615 66,124 69,862 48,195 
Aug 6,736 7,532 8,156 5,609 4,297 3,886 89,713 90,831 75,266 65,085 72,448 48,125 
} Sept 7,233 7,866 9,032 5,127 4,347 Bore 87,849 89,296 83,209 62,834 75,468 45,904 
! IO ga des 8,100 7,101 8,301 4,624 4,350 3,477 94,700 89,880 81,099 65,078 77,451 49,572 
Nov 7,200 6,618 7,395 4,073 4,074 3,107 91,000 2,65 80,273 57,723 69,218 44,718 
DSC, 2... "6,700 5,926 7,711 3,816 4, 666 3,100 92,000 80,277 83,210 61,185 76,482 48,262 
$77,490 $85,202 $83,402 $63,153 $49,494 $47,855 $1,040,909 $1,024,697 $866,985 $833,476 $811,509 $580,907 
| Fuel—In Thousands Total Materials & Fuel—In Thousands 
OO Sie ie $48,452 $50,341 $39,883 $32,851 $27,254 $24,965 $128,455 $128,646 $97,731 $109,781 $79,534 $78,088 
} ee 43,916 50,041 41,542 31,991 7,894 24,20 120,480 128,673 98,81 103,7 80,05 J2,772 
| Mar 49,173 53,277 49,297 34,025 31,113 21,870 136,242 143,380 117,407 114,994 94,303 75,079 
Apr 46,198 51,655 48,369 35,230 19,198 21,565 132,653 133,912 115,587 113,609 83,742 71,910 
| May ..... 49,274 51,039 44,991 34,701 25,544 21,842 133,021 138,083 111,518 110,306 95,463 68,660 
FUME .62:0: 48,847 49,706 38,019 35,290 27,331 20,151 134,578 138,154 110,352 107,079 95,814 64,223 
ee 47,665 47,384 43,695 35,152 29,693 20,868 133,742 134,355 118,310 101,276 99,555 69,063 
Aug. 45,996 47,954 45,403 35,468 30,527 22,118 135,710 138,785 120,669 100,55 102,975 70,243 
Sept 44,905 43,977 45,702 36,318 31,597 21,565 132,754 133,273 128,911 99,152 107,065 67,469 
LY ea 40,800 46,974 42,405 37,784 34,335 23,094 135,500 136,854 123,504 102,862 111,786 72,666 
Nov 41,000 47,057 40,991 37,126 31,054 24,135 132,000 129,710 121,264 94,849 100,272 68,853 
eee 44,000 46,427 46,999 40,399 34, 225 ve Bi 175 136,000 126, 704 130, "209 101,584 110,707 75,437 
$550,226 $585,832 $527,296 $426,335 $349,765 $273,556 $1,591,135 $1,610,529 $1,394,281 $1,259,811 $1,161,274 $854,463 
* Subject to revision. 
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Table IV 
Fuel, Materials and Supplies in Stock—Class I Railroads 
Rail—New Stores 
Fuel and S.H Cross Ties Stock Scrap Total 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 

Year 1943 
Jan. 1 ...-- $47,612 $18,131 $52,977 $375,376 $9,805 $503,901 
Feb. 1 ....- 43,654 19,583 56,587 374,097 10,408 504,329 
Mar. 1 .....- 45,374 20,651 58,999 371,835 10,385 507,244 
AOL 2 sess 50,330 20,753 62,280 371,332 10,517 515,212 
May 1 ..... 55,627 19,206 61,016 373,565 10,105 519,519 
une 1 ..... 58,172 19,424 60,479 370,995 10,167 519,237 
July ) ona 55,595 20,811 56,863 373,205 10,267 516,741 
CS ae Gerace: 58,216 19,035 57,536 376,295 9,258 520,340 
Sept. 1 ..... 61,204 19,558 59,185 376,180 8,607 524,734 
oe Gee 61,925 19,764 61,665 378,022 8,170 529,546 
Novi l .cces 8,769 19,067 62,809 376,825 11,392 528,862 
Dees F. vic00 52,007 21,631 64,368 379,962 8,284 526,252 

Year 1944 
San, 2 ac20% 50,221 22,342 67,964 382,566 9,628 532,721 
MODs 2 s-0:0% 49,056 24,331 72,039 387,899 9,937 543,262 
Mat, 2 occ 49,749 25,199 76,254 393,892 9,925 555,019 
BS. 4 vce 49,938 26,923 81,525 400,722 10,334 569,442 
May 1... 51,320 23,081 80,463 410,114 10,319 575,297 
Ue, ar 56,885 22,637 79,004 413,410 10,346 582,282 
oi 2 URS 62,558 22,729 75,244 418,408 9,683 588,622 
Cg Ge 64,515 23,190 75,004 422,002 9,682 594,393 
Sept 2. 255s 67,538 22,324 71,306 427,277 10,292 598,737 
Wee Fasc’ 67,357 22,253 70,322 430,811 11,488 602,231 
oe ere 66,997 24,392 70,052 435,141 9,216 605,798 
Dee; 1 sce 64,723 23,557 69,875 440,470 9,592 608,237 

Year 1945* 
WA De eiess 59,182 24,292 72,434 437,575 10,155 603,638 
Meds 2s .00 56,398 25,149 75,259 440,353 10,021 607,180 
Ce aa 52,237 26,760 78,090 439,922 14,093 611,102 
mee; 2 oss 52,313 27,142 78,236 441,106 15,345 614,142 
1 Ga 51,236 26,057 74,792 448,326 10,414 610,825 
“Ue Gees 51,402 24,238 70,302 450,437 10,110 606,489 
jun A) sees 53,708 25:213 67,450 450,773 9,494 606,638 
eS Dc joe's 56,248 26,332 66,422 449,821 9,280 608,103 
oe 55,333 25,611 62,070 448,110 13,979 605,103 


* Subject to revision. 








items comprising storehouse stocks and 
used for maintenance and operation (ex- 
cluding rail, crossties and fuel) amount- 
ed to $900,811,000, an increase of 5 per 
cent compared to the preceding year, 
25 per cent more than for 1943, about 
27 per cent greater than for 1942, ap- 
proximately 28 per cent more than for 
1941 and about 19 per cent greater than 
in 1929, 

Rail deliveries dropped off approxi- 
mately 17 per cent compared with 1944 
and amounted to about $62,608,000 ; this 
is four per cent more than for 1943, 
about 12 per cent greater than for 1942 
and 20 per cent more than for 1941. 

Total crosstie receipts approximated 
$77,490,000 or nine per cent less than for 
the previous year, seven per cent below 
1943, but 23 per cent greater than in 
1942 and 55 per cent more than for 1941. 
Despite an increase in the prices during 
the latter part of July, which was fol- 
lowed by a general upswing in produc- 
tion in August and September, subse- 
quent reports from many tie production 
territories indicate that these gains were 
not held. The situation has been spotty, 
with several areas maintaining substan- 
tial gains well up into December. In 
other districts, because of early fall and 
winter rains, absenteeism, scarcity of 
labor, trucks and repair parts for equip- 
ment, as well as pronounced disinclina- 
tion on the part of discharged service 
men to return to the woods and the 
mills, the outlook for 1946 production 
is not bright. 

Purchases of coal and petroleum fuel 
Products receded from 1944’s peak and 
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approximated $550,226,000 last year. 
However, with that single exception, 
1945 fuel purchases were greater than 
for any year since 1923. They exceeded 
those of 1943 by four per cent, those of 
1942 by 29 per cent and were 57 per cent 
greater than for 1941. 

Although a relatively favorable but 
small balance was maintained between 


* * 


monthly purchases and use of manufac- 
tured materials, comprising stores stock, 
crossties and rails but excluding fuel, 
from October, 1944, through the first 
part of 1945, the consumption curve 
crossed the purchase curve in April and 
the volume of monthly consumption has 
exceeded that of monthly purchases ever 
since. By the end of August, as indi- 
cated in an accompanying chart, mate- 
rial consumption swung upward sharply. 

The value of all materials including 
fuel and scrap stocked by Class I rail- 
ways amounted to $605,103,000 on Sep- 
tember 1 (latest available as this is being 
written), according to a report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
an increase of approximately one per 
cent compared with figures for the same 
day a year ago. Contrary to last year, 
however, inventory values built up to a 
peak of $614,142,000 on April 1, 1945, 
and then fell off. 

According to Railway Age estimates 
the value of all manufactured materials 
and supplies (excluding fuel and scrap) 
carried in stock by the railways built up 
progressively from October 1, 1944, un- 
til it reached a peak of $549,175,000 on 
May 1, 1945. From then until Septem- 
ber 1, 1945 (latest figures available at 
this writing), consumption out-stripped 
deliveries and inventories sagged to 
$535,791,000: Inventory figures for fuel 
reflect a serious handicap compared with 
the preceding year, for although inven- 
tories on May 1, 1945, approximated 
those of May 1, 1944, the customary 
build-up did not occur, with the result 
that on September 1, 1945, stock values 
were off 18 per cent. 


* 





Luxurious lounge facilities have become an estab- 
lished part of the appeal of the passenger coach 


















































Finances on Mend, But Not Yet Robust 


Bonds top pre-depression highs but stocks reach only 


1937 level and remain far below average of industrials 


HILE railway traffic and net oper- 

ating income experienced the 
sharp drop which was to have been ex- 
pected with the war’s end, the funda- 
mental financial situation of the railways 
continued to improve through 1945; but 
the persistent depression of railroad 
stock prices, both below par and far be- 
low the average of industrial stocks, con- 
tinues to demonstrate that the carriers 
have not yet been restored to the posi- 
tion of healthy private enterprise. In 
a “bull” market so strong that many 
observers are becoming worried about 
it, railroad shares succeeded in climbing 
up only to 64 on the Dow-Jones average, 
as compared to an average of 195 for 
industrial shares. The 1945 “high” for 
railroad shares is almost exactly equal 
to the “high” attained in 1937 when 
net railway operating income was run- 
ning at about half its current total. 


No Equity Financing Planned 


A questionnaire sent to the railroads 
by the Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics of the I. C. C. in April, 
to learn their plans for post-war capital 
expenditures, disclosed the fact that not 
one of the Class I railroads planned to 
finance such expenditures by equity is- 
sues. In fact, the roads revealed that 
they expected to finance only 30 per 





Statistical tables were compiled by Edith C. 
Stone, Railway Age’s librarian, and by Marion 
Odomirok and Thomas D. Lyne. 
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By J. G. LYNE 
Assistant to Editor 





Refunding operations, to re- 
duce interest costs and to antici- 
pate maturities, continued during 
the year—but flotations for new 
financing, except of equipment, 
continued their conspicuous ab- 
sence. Thus the industry has 
grown in financial strength, but 
without yet having tested its 
ability to attract a new inflow of 
investment funds. 











cent of their post-war capital outlays 
by the issue of securities of any kind; 
they are going to rely on earnings for 
financing 70 per cent of the cost of these 
betterments. This information may be 
welcome to those who approve extreme 
conservatism in the financial manage- 
ment of the railroads—but it affords no 
evidence that the industry’s health has 
been restored. When a patient is truly 
recovered, he takes his nourishment 
through the mouth, and no longer has 
to have it injected intravenously. 

One small company, operating less 
than 100 miles of line, was placed in 
trusteeship during the year, and five 


companies with almost 11,000 miles of 
line were removed from the jurisdiction 
of the courts. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission remained as adamant as ever 
in its insistence that equity-holders be 
frozen out in the reorganization of bank- 
rupt railroads, despite the large earnings 
of such stocks. There are property val- 
ues behind these equities, which nobody 
denies, and there are earnings values 
behind them, too—at least in years of 
heavy traffic—but the commission insists 
that these stocks are without value and 
should be torn up. A legal way has 
been found, that is, of taking these 
equity-holders’ property and transferring 
it, either to the public in rates which do 
not cover a fair return on the invest- 
ment in property devoted to the public 
service, or to the holders of junior in- 
debtedness of the old companies who 
become the stockholders of the reorgan- 
ized companies. It is small wonder that 
the commission’s questionnaire to the 
railroads does not reveal that a single 
one of them is planning to do any future 
financing by the issuance of equities. As 
the accompanying chart shows, railroad 
bonds have been currently selling at 
substantially higher prices than they 
brought in 1929, while stocks are almost 
60 per cent below the 1929 price. 

It cannot be said, of course, that the 
continued depression in the prices of 
railroad equities, in comparison with 
those of industry, is ascribable entirely 
to the Commission’s treatment of these 
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issues in reorganizations. The other 
depressing factor—continued govern- 
mental favoritism to highway, water- 
way and air transportation by billions in 
uncompensated gifts from the public 
treasury—continues unabated, and is 
even being augmented. There are those 
who had believed that the size of the 
federal debt would have inclined Con- 
gress to less lavishness than heretofore 
in its donations of tax funds for the con- 
struction of facilities to rival the self- 
supporting railroads, but recent events 
have not confirmed this opinion. There 
were even those who had hoped that 
business men, heretofore ardent advo- 
cates of transportation appropriations 
for their own selfish benefit, might grow 
alarmed at war-time federal inroads into 
the economy ; and that they might decide 
to forego further demands upon the 
Treasury, as a means of putting the so- 
cialistic appetite of some branches of 
the government on a starvation diet. 
These hopes faded away recently, how- 
ever, when the National Highway Users 
Conference, which is headed by a prom- 
inent manufacturer and spokesman for 





New Issues of Railroad Securities Offered for Sale in the United Statest 
1934-1945 


(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 


Year Bonds Stock 
NE cba Paickis ten etatat $176,423 

ARR pa Oy a | oie irae Re 126,03 re 
PPR hata sub igre ic austancteuatats 793,618 $3,838 
BOPRTAD oa a’ oho eae eas salad ewlen 344,25 beans 
BOND ol ocks pbteis 8 Ceerete s aiacwia's 54,873 wreces 
BEN isi 01u Sie eke nioceneaaie katie 185,474 233 
ee narchiula ' aiaterribs one tivaeteretsls 323,912 Sees 
ER ce a cxdjo-s craiotuie's Greer areers 366,313 

DS coca een WG Mle nee ioe 47,726 

BORE x 2575)5 ahana Gia 8 oro le er eresiaran’ 161,179 

Noo. in 0 bik ee ase sare eecayels 609,010 350 
1a ae ore Nene rarer es i; 384, 955 





* 10 months total. 


+ Compiled by Securities and Exchange Commission. 


Railroad Total all Railroad as 

total industries per cent of 
total 
$176,423 $397,240 44.4 
126,031 2,331,630 5.4 
797,456 4,571,670 17.4 
344,257 2,309,524 14.9 
54,873 2,154,664 2.5 
185,707 2,164,007 8.6 
323,912 2,677,173 12.} 
366,313 2,666,887 13.7 
47,72 1,062,288 4.5 
161,179 1,169,692 13.8 
609,360 3,201,891 19.0 
1,384,955 5,210,073 26.6 








“free enterprise,” came out strongly for 
continued heavy “federal aid” highway 
appropriations, which, the Conference 
insists, must be paid out of general taxa- 
tion and not by levies on the users of 
the highways. Hopes that socialization 
might have become sufficiently distaste- 
ful to business men to lead them to op- 
pose it even when it promised them 
immediate selfish gain took another 
knock-out blow from the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League when it refused 


at its annual meeting to approve a 
recommendation by its special committee 
on transportation policy that tolls be 
laid on the use of improved inland 
waterways. 


Attitude of Business 


It has been charged by critics that 
most American business men make no 
distinction between the principles of 
private enterprise and simple acquisi- 








Representative Equipment Trust Issues Sold in 1945 











Sold to Banker 
Int. —__~— 
Road Maturity Amount Rate % Price Cost Purchaser 
Baltimore & Ohio 1946-1960 $3,450,000 2 99.28 2.10 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Baltimore & Ohio 1946-1960 4,680,000 2 100.073 1.99 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Baltimore & Ohio .... 1946-1960 4,575,000 2% 100.132 2.43 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Chesancake & OHIO: ....5606.00 08 easier 1946-1955 1,500,000 1% 100.03 1.49 — Trust Co. & Central Penn Nat’l 
ank, 
Chesapeake iS: OMG: 2.5 95:00.0%<00008 1946-1955 2,500,000 1% 100.209 1.58 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois .... 1946-1960 1,440,000 2 99.53 2.06 Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Chicago & North Western 1946-1955 6,180,000 1% 100.331 - 1.68 First National Bank of Chicago, et al. 
Chi., St. P:, Minn. & Omaha... 1946-1955 1,570,000 1% 100.273 1.70 —s Trust Co. & Northw’n Natl. Bank 
18) iViinn, 
Sitti, Midi east. es Me PAGS 6.2553 ps0ceee 1945-1955 2,100,000 1% ‘= 12512 1.73 Harris Trust & Savings Bank. 
Denver & Rio Grande Western ........ 1946-1960 2,610,000 2 8.27 2.25 Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Missouri-Kansas-TexaS .......ccceeees 1946-1952 910,000 1% py 928 1.52 Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 
Missouri-Kansas-TexasS .......cscsccses 1945-1952 952,000 1% 99.65 1.59 Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
EW VOUKUMSEEITAL 55 sc skcs snes eeweees 1946-1955 8,800,000 1% 99.019 1.69 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
NeW Vork ASPHItal: ¢6cs-cscoe eas Rsigvarais . 1946-1955 7,500,000 1% 99.3799 1:75 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
1 OR Cape fat Co <P . 1946-1956 17; 700, 000 1y% 99.517 nee Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
New York, Chicago & St. L. .......... 1946-1955 1,400,000 1% 99.454 1.61 National City Bank of Cleveland. 
Northern Pacific ............... 20.0. 1946-1955 3,500,000 1y% 99.43 1.61 Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 
New York, Ontario & Western ........ 1945-1955 1,695,000 3 par 3 hk. FP. €. 
Pennsylvania Eyal SRETSKGNE. 6 Sek whacese Wore ecccecee 1946-1960 10,290,000 1% 100.12766 1.86 Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
PRONEVINONNERS 5.0 0.55:0'0016 0 eae ee ew eee 1946-1960 6,000,000 2 100.1799 1.98 Harris, Hall & Co. 
ee YR cc ae Fs) rr 1946-1960 3,810,000 2 99.05 2.14 Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Beaded: Fie AAMe oes ce cbiew.sieioeese 1945-1960 2,640,000 2 99.759 2.04 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
Representative Equipment Note Issues Sold in 1945 
Max. % of 
Term, Equipment Interest 
Road Amount Years Cost Covered Cost, % Sold to 
2) te ae ee Sieieboeiete’ PT $838,128 5 80 1.5 Northern Trust Co., Chicago 
1,340,000 8 80 1.9 First National Bank, Chicago 
14,000 5 80 1:5 First National Bank, Chicago 
1,946,678 8 80 1.9 First National Bank, Chicago 
: 599,000 8 80 1.9 First National Bank, Chicago 
Baltimore & Ohio .........0000 petealteiec sine 720,000 7 87 1.61 National City Bank, Cleveland 
1,059,750 a 90 1.62 Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 
1,200,000 7 86 1.575 Philadelphia National Bank 
Bangor & Aroostook .......sccceccesees sistas 436,800 5 81 1.40 National Commercial Bank & Trust Co., Albany 
Boston & Maine « . cisescedee< ace nase 536,914 6 ei 1.40 National Commercial Bank & Trust Co., Albany 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific... ... 5,315,000 8 1.6 Seattle First National Bank 
Chicago & North Western .........+- Boece, 35,578 8 1% First National Bank, Chicago 
3,261,443 8 1% First National Bank, Chicago 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy .......seceecees 3,883,440 10 80 1.59 First National Bank, Chicago 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ...........e0: 5,200,000 10 80 1.62 First National Bank, Chicago 
Me SAhces seca bone Co cccccccecccccceece® 1,320,000 10 Sc 1.64 National City Bank of Cleveland 
1,848,000 10 1.62 Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 
Florida East Coast ....... ASC So isieeaieiee 1,969,488 10 75 2% Chase National Bank 
Great Northern ..........00. balein it's 4.eles s ceieicce 3,825,218 10 80 1.63 Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ........ a arbae elelesiaa cee 154,216 8 80 1.69 Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co., Buffalo 
155,144 8 1.65 National Commercial Bank & Trust Co., Albany 
376,740 8 80 1.65 National Commercial Bank & Trust Co., Albany 
Maine Central ..........00. sre clslebeecewieels 258,413 5 1.95 State Street Trust Co., Boston 
Minneapolis & St. Louis’. .......cccceccceeee 607,234 10 80 1.65 Irving Trust Co. 
1,439,220 10 80 DP Be Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis 
New York Central eccce ee crerecesresseesese® 1,142,080 8 90 1.45 Public National Bank & Trust Co. 
212,160 8 90 1.45 Public National Bank & Trust Co. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford .......... 1,421,500 10 80 1.63 Irving Trust Co., New York 
ere Marquette bea Sieieeeieseeles coocececeseoceee 00 10 ; 1.609 Cleveland Trust Co. 
467,800 10 oe 1.60 National Commercial Bank & Trust Co., Chicago 
URS forte ce ee waiesies 1,599,840 6 75 1.375 Florida National Bank, Jacksonville 
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tiveness, and that, when they support the 
former, it is only in those situations 
where the principles happen to parallel 
their immediate self-interest. There is 
not much evidence in the experience of 
the railroads in dealing with their com- 
petitors to refute this accusation. 

Such necessarily somber reflections 


aside, however, it is apparent to all that 
—relatively to its low place in investors’ 
esteem a few years ago—the railroads’ 
position has made a remarkable come- 
back; and this movement showed no let- 
up when the war’s end brought a ter- 
mination to the railroads’ prospects for 
a continuance of traffic and earnings at 





peak levels. The railroad committee of 
the Investment Bankers Association, 
whose opinions were reported at length 
in this space a year ago, has again given 
expression to its informed views of the 
railroad situation*. As of the late fall 





*I, B. A. Daily, November 30, 1945. 








Railroads in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees on December 31, 1945 








(a) Changed to trusteeship June 19, 1940. 
(b) Yard tracks and sidings. 

(c) Changed to trusteeship Apr. 21, 1941. 
(d) Changed to trusteeship July 12, 1944 

(e) Yard switching tracks. 

(£) Changed to trusteeship Tuly 21, 1944. 
(z) Changed_to trusteeship May 16, 1933 

(h) Changed to trusteeship Oct. 1, 1944. 


Principal 
amount of 
obligations 

Receiver’s in default 

Capital Total or trustee’s as to 

Date of Long term stock _ , Securities certificates principal 

Mileage Mileage receivership or debt in hands in hands of in hands of in hands of and /or 

Road operated owned trusteeship of public public public public interest 
DEDRiCe UES CELLEG TEN eas sanunseds keson se 959 654 Nov. 25, 1942 $54,450,493 None $54,450,493 None $45,350,000 
Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago ..... ime 157 Apr. 30, 1943 None $1,864,200 1,864,200 None None 
Louisiana & Missouri River .......... 76 Feb. 17, 1944 None 344,300 344,300 None None 
SSRCRIDIINE ISIINE ANE 6 doc 50:5.5:50 0.000: eee < —- 1, 1942 None 2,200 2,200 None None 
EE SOT RPTER: cess ob0 410% 5 0840.00.08 1,816 1,405 ec. 19, 1932(a) 51,399,467 None 55,148,201 4,655,569 51,399,467 
Central Railroad of New Jersey ......... 654 377 Oct. 31, 1939 50,109,565 11,942,800 62,052,365 one 48,731,000 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville ...... 541 512 Dec. 30, 1933 26,071,000 1,818,000 30,211,755 None 26,071,000 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ......... 7,752 4,921 June 7, 1933 255,047,600 128,892,512 383,940,112 ~ 7,513,771 161,238,600 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf ......... Spex 635 Oct. 31, 1933 None None None None None 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf .......... ee 785 Oct. 31, 1933 $8,215,000 None 8,215,000 None None 
SSNS CO RS See eens 29(b) 27(b) Oct. 31, 1933 64,0 None 764,000 None 764,000 
Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana .... .... 376 Aug. 31, 1933 11,453,600 None 11,453,600 None 11,453,600 
Rock Island, Memphis Terminal ...... 6(b) Oct. 31, 1933 None None None None None 
Rock Island, Omaha Terminal ........ 3(b) Oct. 31, 1933 None None None None None 
Rock Island, Stuttgart & Southern .... 21 Oct. 31, 1933 None None None None None 
St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line... .... 417 Aug. 31, 1933 18,425,525 None 18,425,525 None 18,425,525 
Denver & Rio Grande Western ......... 2,386 2,090 Nov. 1, 1935 124,273,000 16,433,200 144,191,200 None 120,216,000 
Denver & Salt Lake Western ......... ikoe 38 Nov. 1, 1935 one None 3,110,850 None one 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic ........ 550 447 a 2, 2937 $3,822,000 10,827,500 14,649,500 None 3,822,000 
ee a re ere 26 26 June 1, 1937 317,071 705,800 1,022,871 None 317,071 
eee 682 676 Sept. 1, 1931(c) 59,727,866 37,500,000 97,227,866 None 45,000,000 
NE ee ers 408 363 Oct. 19, 1929 8,253,919 13,382,441 21,991,081 600,000 8,253,919 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama ............ See 130 Nov. 7, 1931(d) 191,000 1,500,000 1,691,000 None 191,000 
Hoboken Manufacturers .........eese08 9 2 July 27, 1943 100,000 400,000 500,000 None 100,000 
Meridian & Bigbee River ..........e00- 50 50 June 15, 1933 500,000 300,000 800,000 925,000 500,000 
Middletown & Unionville .........-.0+- 14 14 Aug. 17, 1943 350,500 150,000 500,500 None 185,000 
J OS ee yon 7,067 6,536 Apr. 1, 1933 346,219,500 154,639,600 531,786,815 None 335,589,500 
Boonville, St. Louis & Southern ...... ee 0.18 June 1, 1936 30,000 None 30,000 None 30,000 
LST ee eee 5 aseie 25 Dec. 1, 1937 1,699,000 None 1,699,000 None 1,699,000 
Chester & Mount Vernon coos 64 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None one 
Fort Smith Suburban ........ 7 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
Pri CF BUREN 5. ncacnseweendewee 3 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
Missouri Pacific RR. Corp. in Nebr... pee May 1, 1933 None None None None None 
atcier dy SOUINETR 4.5.0.0 ss 0000000% 7 7 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico ........ 191 173 Apr. 1, 1933 42,970,000 859,800 43,829,800 None 42,970,000 
A ete oe (| 2 a 32 32 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
(OSS OL ae ae eee 18 18 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western ... 146 84 May 1, 1933 None None None None None 
Houston North Shore ..........-- eae 27 May 1, 1933 None None None None None 
Houston & Brazos Valley .......... 7 37 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
International-Great Northern ....... 1,110 1,056 Apr. 1, 1933 44,927,700 None 45,323,557 None 44,927,700 
Austin Dam & Suburban ........ sie 2(e) Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
New Iberia & Northern ............ 104 5 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
Iberia, St. Mary & Eastern ...... siete os 39 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
Orange & Northwestern ............ 62 62 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
BRE MGTGE WORRY, ois oo ase asic a's se nee 18 18 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico .... 606 560 May 1, 1933 None None None None None 
San Antonio Southern ...........+. 45 29 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf ........ 317 314 May 1, 1933 None None None None None 
San Benito & Rio Grande Valley .... 116 116 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
i Ot ee LiL ks sews ascies's 42 19 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
Murfreesboro-Nashville .........2-e0e0- 15 15 Sept. 5, 1942 25,000 None 25,000 None 25,000 
EW. SETOPY he IEW COTE oo 5 ocwscocwces 39 29 June 30, 1938 1,022,960 368,400 1,391,360 None 628,000 
New York, New Haven & Hartford ..... 1,838 1,158 Oct. 23, 1935 250,787,669 206,155,300 462,175,113 None 193,900,955 
Hartford & Connecticut Western ...... see 19 Tuly 31, 1936 None 338,200 338,200 None None 
Old Colony ..... co eee ee eeceeeeceeces 448 June 2, 1936 14,348,000 12,500,800 28,248,800 None 14,348,000 
Boston & Providence .........++00- 61 Aug. 5, 1938 2,170,000 3,668,800 5,838,800 None 2,170,000 
Providence, Warren & Bristol ...... Seis 13 Feb. 13, 1937 None 900 44,900 None None 
New York, Ontario & Western .......... 548 340 May 20, 1937 34,058,836 58,114.043 92,172,879 570,114 32,228,836 
New York, Susquehanna & Western ..... 120 120 June 1, 1937 13,505,78 None 13,505,784 None 12,345,608 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern ........ 190 156 Aug. 1, 1905 14,655,600 15,000,000 29,655,600 2,044,350 14,655,600 
Rio Grande Southern ...... SPLiGeee eens 172 172 Dec. 16, 1929 2,728,000 930,300 3,658,300 None 2,728,000 
Putland ...e6 eoeeeseereeeeeessecessees 407 393 May aE 1938(f£) 9,216,000 9,080,300 18,296,300 None 9,216,000 
St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain ...... 96 118 Mar. 1, 1945 None 3,606,849 3,606,849 None None 
St. Louis-San Francisco .............. 4,925 4,855 Nov. 1, 1932(g) 262,281,529 114,701,526 382,119,919 None 260,797,529 
St. Louis Southwestern & Affiliated Cos. 1,607 1,413 Dec. 12, 1935 51,829,395 4,733,500 79,449,100 None 30,564,395 
SERIE AEE BAM sccncsescccvceccecce S190 3,275 Dec. 23, 1930 162,235,450 84,964,792 247,200,242 5,000 147,775,450 
Seaboard—All Florida ........0 ae ss 162 Feb. 2, 1931 3,665,750 None 3,665,750 None 3,665,750 
Rast & West Coast ......00000000e0 side track Feb. 2, 1931 166,647 None 166,647 None 166,647 
Florida Western & Northern . es Feb. 2, 1931 3,811,103 None 3,811,103 None 3,811,103 
Tallulah Falls ........ Soe Fae 57 57 June 25, 1923 None None one None None 
Virginia & Truckee ..... sbebebesesenee 46 46 Apr. 27, 1938 None 5,000,000 5,000,000 None None 
Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine ..... 41 Feb. 8, 1930 None one one 12,734 None 
Wisconsin Central ...... ccccccccccccccs 1,130 984 Dec. 2, 1932(h) 36,048,718 17,033,700 53,082,418 None 35,138,759 
WEEK WVCRETH o000005005500000000800 8 8 Sept. 16, 1935 None 7,500 7,500 23,500 None 


Note:—The effort has been made, in the above table, to list only those securities of bankrupt carriers which are actually in the hands of the investing 


public—and to exclude securities of one carrier held by an affiliated carrier. 


Where securities are held by other railways not affiliated with the issuing com- 


pany, however, they are included in the above list as publicly held. Owing to the complexities of some corporate structures, the decision as to the fact of 
public or other-carrier ownership has perforce, in some instances, been arbitrary. The purpose has been to give a general picture of the public stake in 
bankrupt carriers rather than a comprehensive tabulation of legal obligations. 
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of 1945, this committee calls attention to 
the fact that some railroad stocks have 
increased in market price from 50 to 
100 per cent during the past year. It 
notes also the continuance of the upward 
movement in bond prices, and the conse- 
quent downward trend of the average 
interest rate. Comparing the November 
15, 1944 and 1945, situation of six typical 
bond issues, it observes that three of 
them, in 1945, had been replaced by new 
issues bearing coupons as much as 1% 
per cent lower than the old ones; while 
the other three. were selling at prices 
representing an interest reduction of 
from slightly less than one point to more 
than two points. 

This improvement the committee 
ascribed to: (1) a level of earnings 
which has developed “safety cushions” 
in current assets and which has brought 
about reductions in debt and fixed 
charges; (2) refunding operations which 





Railroads Taken from Receivership or 
Trusteeship During 1945 


Milea 
Name of Road Gyeemed 

REN ED oars cles tatoo apne totes wih enls wieis 12 
California & Oregon Coast .......... * 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 10,730 
Let COC a ae eerie ree teens 10 
PPAMGAUINOMENEETE. 65.6.6 5c oid oiscis.s wae oasis 2 
MOSEHIILE “WANES: &<.556 6st aise ates 79 
MGPALE DiS as oes SoS oto SMR Ea 10,833 





* Removed from receivership in 1944, 





have removed “maturity dangers”; (3) 
more general recognition of the impor- 
tance of the railroads to the economy. 
The committee believes it especially sig- 
nificant that railroad security prices 
have not tumbled with the imminence of 
revival of competition from other forms 
of transport; and that falling traffic and 
wage demands upon the industry have 
also failed to act as a depressant. The 
committee interprets this to indicate that 
general confidence exists in the need of 
the country for railroad service, with 
the corollary that such service will con- 
tinue to be “the very backbone of our 
domestic transportation system.” 


Can Passenger Trains Pay? 


As an unfavorable factor, the com- 
mittee mentions the likelihood that pas- 
Senger traffic will soon become much 
less remunerative than at present, when 
it becomes no longer possible to cram 
the customers “into cars like sardines.” 
It is wary also of a probable decline 
in average loading per freight car when 
“there is a surplus of cars available and 
other railroads are competing for the 
business.” As offsetting factors it men- 
tions improvement in operating effi- 
ciency from the use of modern power 
and equipment, and the reduction in 
Penalty overtime. Nevertheless, the com- 
mittee says, “the evidence is convincing 
that a freight rate increase is an abso- 
lute necessity if adequate earning power 
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Summary of Railroad Receiverships and Trusteeships, 1876 to 1945 





Roads 
Taken from 
Roads Placed in Receiv- Receivership 

ership or Trusteeship or Trus p* 

— an C Aa ‘“ 
No. of No. of 

Year roads Miles roads Miles 
1876.. 6,66 30 3,840 
1377... 38 3,637 54 3,875 
1878.. 27 2,320 48 3,906 
1879.. 12 1,102 65 4,909 
1880.. 13 8 31 3,775 
1881.. 5 110 29 2,617 
1882.. 12 912 16 867 
1883.. 11 1,990 18 1,354 
1884.. 37 11,038 15 710 
1885.. 44 8,836 22 3,156 
1886. . 13 1,799 45 7,687 
1887.. 1,046 31 5,478 
1888. . 22 3,270 19 1,596 
1889.. 22 3,803 25 2,930 
1890... 26 2,963 29 3,825 
1891.. 26 2,159 21 3,223 
1892.. 36 10,508 28 1,922 
1893.. 74 29,340 25 1,613 
1894.. 3 7,025 42 5,643 
1895 31 4,089 52 12,831 
1896 34 5,441 58 13,730 
1897 18 15537 42 6,675 
1898 18 2,069 47 6,054 
1899 10 1,019 32 4,294 
1900 16 1,165 24 3,477 
1901. rt 73 ¥7 1,139 
1902. 5 278 20 693 
1903. 9 229 y 555 
1904. 8 744 13 524 
1905. 10 3,593 6 679 
1906. 6 204 8 262 
1907. yf 317 6 114 
1908. 24 8,009 3 138 
1909. 5 859 12 2,629 
1910. 7 735 17 1,100 


* Prior to 1938 these figures covered foreclosure sales only. 


Roads Placed in Receiv- 
ership or Trusteeship 
a yee 


Roads 
Taken from 
Receivership 


or Trusteeship* 
= = 





a e 
No. of No. of : 
Year roads Miles roads Miles 
1911 5 2,606 1 1,386 
1912. 13 3,784 12 661 
1913 17 9,020 6 1,159 
1914 a2 4,222 9 1,470 
1915. 12 20,143 11 3,914 
1916 9 4,439 26 8,355 
1917. 19 2,486 20 10,963 
1918. 8 3,519 11 763 
1919. 7 244 8 459 
1920. 10 541 7 380 
1921 14 1,744 11 4,173 
1922. 12 4,330 15 6,151 
1923. 10 2,218 8 637 
1924. 11 920 14 3,992 
1925. 6 11,368 6 638 
1926. 6 88 12 12,852 
1927. 6 924 5 142 
1928. 1 19 4 209 
1929. 3 634 5 562 
1930. 4 4,752 2 1,048 
1931. 19 5,195 Z 102 
1932. 13 11,817 8 394 
1933. 18 21,222 2 298 
1934. 1 81 2 40 
1935. 16 29,018 5 436 
1936. 4 3 122 
1937. 23 1,937 2 179 
1938. 9 6,194 8 290 
1939. 3 733 4 401 
1940. Sm ages 6 3,675 
1941. 1 25 9 5,031 
1942. 4 961 7 2,230 
1943. 3 23 6 394 
1944. 1 wea 8 13,096 
1945. 1 96 5 10,833 








Mileage in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees 
(Figures to 1944, Inclusive, from I. C. C. Statistics for Year Ended December 31, 1944. 
Figures for 1945 Compiled by Railway Age.) 


Miles of road 
operated by 


receivers or trustees 
: Age at close of year 
ESO NOD 6 s6 Gee aie sewn owas 
1895 


Year ended 


weer eeeeseresessesee 


1D oC be [2 | a ee Oe 
1 


1945 .cccccccesescecceecs 


* Represents decrease for six months. 


30,223 
37,353 


+7,130 
—2,550* 


Net change 
during year 
in miles of 
road operated 


No. of roads in 
charge of receiv- 
ers or trustees 
at — of year 











































































is to be maintained.” In this connection, 
the government’s “apparent determina- 
tion to restrict prices regardless of costs” 
is not looked on as encouraging—al- 
though, perhaps, the committee might 
feel somewhat more optimistic on this 
score if it would re-read the expres- 
sions of the commissioners in the war- 
time rate-level cases. The Commission 
did not then give evidence that it was 
taking orders from the O. P. A. 

Even if the Commission should be 
laggard in permitting the rate level to 
follow costs upward with reasonable 
promptness, the committee does not fore- 
see a crisis, because of the strength 
which the railroads have accumulated. 
In fact, it fears that this strength may 
even prove a temptation to delay the 
making a “sound readjustment” of 
charges for railroad service, to give 
effect to increases in costs. 

The opinions of the investment bank- 
ers regarding the railroads’ credit posi- 
tion is doubly important—from the fact 
that these men know the situation of 
the carriers so well, and from the still 
more significant fact that these same 
men are among the principal buyers of 
railroad securities. Of all the evidence 
that could be given on the railroads’ 
financial progress during 1945, probably 
nothing is quite so significant as the 
increase in the optimism of this I. B. A. 
report, when compared to that of the 
report which was quoted from in this 
space a year ago. That this optimism 
is still, absolutely, of modest proportions 


- and continues to be heavily qualified is 


an equally significant fact. 


The Optimists’ View 


There are others who follow the rail- 
roads’ financial situation closely, and 
whose opinions are worth attention be- 
cause they have been right before, who 
take a decidedly hopeful view of the 
railroads’ future—and without any mis- 
givings because of the continuance of 
government liberality to the railroads’ 
competitors. This school of opinion in- 
sists that the railroads’ intrinsic supe- 
riority as a means of transportation is 
so pronounced that tax aid to their 
rivals, however generous, can do little 
permanent damage to the railroads. 
Whether this viewpoint is tenable or not, 
no report on the railroads’ situation can 
be complete which fails to take this view 
into account, because it has turned out 
to be right more often than wrong in 
recent years, 


Bonds 


Issues of railroad securities—all of 
them equipment certificates or notes, or 
refunding of bonds (i.e., no issues of 
new capital for improvements to fixed 
property)—are totaled herewith in a 
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table provided through the courtesy of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. Representative issues of equip- 
ment certificates and notes are set forth 
in another table, revealing the contin- 
uing low interest rates at which such 
prime obligations can be marketed. The 
situation with regard to bankrupt prop- 
erties is set forth in detail in other tables. 
Typical among the issues of bonds have 
been the following: 


The Arkansas & Memphis Bridge & Ter- 
minal issued $2,865,000 of first mortgage 
serial bonds in August, using the proceeds 
to retire an equal principal amount of 5 
per cent first mortgage bonds. The new 
issue bears varying interest rates according 
to date of maturity, from 2% to 4 per cent, 
and was sold at par at an average interest 
cost of 2.68 per cent. 

The Buffalo Creek issued in November 
$2,850,000 of series B 3 per cent first mort- 
gage bonds due in 1995, which it sold at 
99.511. The proceeds are to be used to 
redeem at 105 $2,881,000 of series A 334 
per cent first mortgage bonds due in 1965. 

In May the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
issued $9,400,000 of 334 per cent first mort- 
gage bonds maturing in 1985, to retire an 
equal amount of 4 per cent bonds, held by 
the R. F. C., at 103. The new issue was 
sold at 98.25. 

In April the Chicago & North Western 
issued $54,000,000 of first mortgage bonds 
due in 1989, which it sold at an interest cost 
of 3.03 per cent, using the proceeds to 
retire approximately an equal amount of 
4 per cent bonds. 

In November the Burlington sold $65.- 
000,000 of new first and refunding mortgage 
3% per cent bonds due 1985 at 100.0299, 
the proceeds to be used to retire $30,000,000 
of 3% per cent collateral trust bonds due 
1965, and $39,493,000 of 334 per cent first 
and refunding mortgage series of 1974. 

The Burlington in December sold an issue 
of $49,765.000 of 27% per cent bonds due 
1970 at 100.8. 

The Erie in April sold $33.000,000 of 
first consolidated mortgage bonds due 1990 
and $40,000,000 due 2000 at an interest cost 
of 3% per cent. At the same time a 2 
per cent issue of $5,500,000 due 1953 was 
sold at 99.33. 

During August the Great Northern sold 
$75,000,000 of new first mortgage bonds 
at 98.5679 for a coupon bearing 3% per 
cent. Half of the issue matures in 1990 
and half in 2000. 

The Illinois Terminal in December sold 
— of $13,500,000 of 4 per cent’s due 
1970. 

The Kansas City Southern in May sold 
at par an issue of $7,700,000 of 2%4 per cent 
notes, the proceeds being used to retire 
obligations bearing interest at 5 per cent. 
In November the company sold an issue 
of $40,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage 
4 per cent bonds at 9814, and $6,000,000 of 
10-year unsecured notes at an interest cost 
of 23% per cent—the proceeds of both issues 
being used for refunding purposes. 

Last May the Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
issued $4,400,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
maturing in 1980, on a 99.059 bid for a 35% 
per cent coupon, to aid in redeeming $4,450,- 
000 of 5 per cent bonds due in 1978. 

During October the Lehigh & New Eng- 
land sold $4,000,000 of first mortgage 3 
per cent bonds, due 1975, at 99.5199, to re- 
deem $5,011,000 of general mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds due 1965. 





Last January the Louisville & Nashville 
sold $53,835,000 of 33g per cent first and 
refunding mortgage bonds maturing 2003 
at 104.66, to redeem several similar issues 
with the same maturity date, but bearing 
interest at 4 and 5 per cent. In July the 
company sold $53,119,000 of 27 per cent 
first and refunding mortgage bonds due in 
2003 at 97.669, to retire $24,654,000 of 334 
per cent bonds of the same type due 2003, 
and $28,465,000 of 4 per cent unified mort- 
gage bonds due in 1960. 

Last January the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis sold $42,000,000 of 334 per cent 
refunding mortgage bonds at 100.529. In 
May it sold $58,000,000 of 314 per cent 
refunding mortgage 35-year bonds at 99.779, 
to retire $59,875,000 of outstanding 41%’s 
due 1978. 

During October the New York Connect- 
ing sold $25,982,000 of 27% per cent first 
mortgage bonds, due in 1975, at 99.2799; 
the issue being joinily guaranteed by the 
Penzsylvania and the New Haven. The 
proceeds were used to redeem an equal 
principal amount in 3% per cent first mort- 
gage bonds, due i965. 

In September the Northern Pacific sold 
$55,000,000 of 4% per cent collateral trust 
bonds, due in 1975, at ¢8, to redeem an 
$81,161,600 issue of 6 per cent refunding 
and improvement bonds. 

The Pennsylvania in January sold $51,- 
782,000 of 3% per cent general mortgage 
bonds due 1985 at 100.609, using the pro- 
ceeds to retire $60,000,000 of 4% per cent 
debentures. During May it sold $52,981,000 
of 3 per cent general mortgage bonds ma- 
turing in 1985 at par, to redeem $57,730,000 
of 334 per cent bonds. In October the 
Pennsylvania assumed liability for the 
Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit when it sold 
$31,873,000 of 274 per cent first and refund- 
ing bonds at 99.01, to redeem outstanding 
334 per cent and 4% per cent bonds of the 
subsidiary company. 

In March the Pere Marquette redeemed 
$52,467,335 of first mortgage bonds, with 
the aid of $50,000,000 of 334 per cent 35- 
year first mortgage bonds sold at 99.71. 

During March the Reading sold $84,000,- 
000 of 3% per cent of first and refunding 
mortgage bonds at 100.59, to retire three 
outstanding issues due 1947, 1951, and 1997. 

The Southern Pacific in September sold 
an issue of $125,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds due in 1961, 1986, and 1996 at an 
average interest cost of 3.781 per cent—pro- 
ceeds being used for refunding. 

The Terminal R. R. Association of St. 
Louis in October sold an issue of $40,312,- 
000 of 2% per cent refunding and improve- 
ment bonds due 1985 at 101.829. 

During July the Texas & Pacific sold 
$39,000,000 of 37% per cent general and re- 
funding mortgage bonds due 1985 at 98.6399, 
to redeem $40,956,000 of 5 per cent bonds 
of the same type. 

The Union Pacific in October sold $81,- 
602,000 of 3 per cent refunding mortgage 
bonds, due 1990, at 103.3599, to redeem a 
like amount of 3% per cent bonds due 1980. 

In May the Virginian sold $60,000,000 
3 per cent first lien and refunding bonds, 
due 1995, at 105.669, to retire $60,044,000 of 
334 per cent first and refunding mortgage 
bonds due 1966. 

In February the Wabash sold $47,000,000 
of 314 per cent first mortgage bonds, due 
1971, at 98.38, redeeming $47,354,300 of 
similar 4 per cent bonds. 

The Washington Terminal in January 
sold $11,000,000 of 254 per cent first mort- 
gage bonds at. 100.81. 

In October the Western Maryland sold 
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$9,500,000 collateral trust bonds, maturing 
from 1947 to 1960, with interest varying 
accordingly, the average being 2.92 per 
cent. The proceeds will help redeem $11,- 
614,000 of 5% per cent first and refunding 
bonds due in 1977. 

In August the Wheeling & Lake Erie sold 
$6,000,000 of 234 per cent general and re- 
funding mortgage bonds due 1992, at 98.099, 
retiring $5,250,000 of 3% per cent refunding 
mortgage bonds, and $943,000 of serial 
issues. 


Dividend Changes 


The Atlantic Coast Line paid $3.75 on its cap- 
ital stock in 1945 as compared with the $3.00 in 
1944, 

The Bangor & Aroostook, paying a total of $7.50 
on its 5 per cent preferred, cleared up its arrear- 
ages on that stock during 1945. 

The Canadian Pacific paid $1.25 on ordinary 
$100 par value shares in 1945, the highest divi- 
dend paid on this stock since 1931 when a total 
disbursement of $1.561%4 was made. In 1944 only 
50 cents was paid in February, the August divi- 
dend payment being withheld in the light of a 
wage increase. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio paid dividends amount- 
ing to $3 on its common stock during 1945 as 
compared with $3.50 in 1944. In addition to the 
cash dividend, however, a special dividend was 
voted whereby one share of Pittston Company 
common was given for each 40 shares of C. & O. 
common held. Scrip certificates were issued for 
fractional shares. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois decided against 
paying a dividend on common in 1945 because of 
the need for cash to expand coal carrying oper- 
ations. 

The Chicago & North Western paid dividends 
amounting to $3 on its common v.t.c. stock in 
1945 compared with an initial payment of $5 in 
1944, 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy doubled the 
1944 capital stock dividend disbursement in 1945 
by paying $6. 

The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
paid $7 on its common stock in 1945 as compared 
with $8 paid in 1944. 

The Delaware & Hudson paid $1 on capital 
stock in 1945 after having paid no dividend since 
1932 when $1.50 was disbursed. 

The Great Northern paid a total of $3 on its 
$6 preference stock in 1945, compared with $2 in 
1944, 

The Louisville & Nashville was granted permis- 
sion for a split stock arrangement whereby $100 
par value stock was exchanged on a two for one 
basis for $50 par value capital stock, and an ini- 
tial dividend of 88 cents was made on this stock 
in June, 1945. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis made a disburse- 
ment of $3 on its capital stock in 1945 as com- 
pared with $2 in 1944, 

The Pere Marquette paid a total of $3.75 on 
arrearages of its 5 per cent prior preference stock 
in 1945. 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie paid $4 on its 
common stock in 1945 compared with a disburse- 
ment of $5 on this stock in 1944. 

The Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia paid 35 
cents on its capital stock during 1945 as compared 
with 25 cents paid in 1944, 

The Western Maryland reduced its 7 per cent 
first preferred stock arrearages by $7 during 1945. 








Equipment Prices 


| i the accompanying table are pre- 
sented unit prices of typical motive 
power and freight and passenger rolling 
stock ordered during 1945. The source 
of this information is the finance dock- 
ets of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in which issues of notes or equip- 
ment trust certificates, used in part for 
financing such purchases, are author- 
ized. 

The descriptive information on the 
equipment thus made available is not 
extensive and, wherever possible, has 
been supplemented from other sources. 

A considerable variation in price will 
be noted for equipment which, as far as 
the information given in the table goes, 
is identical, or nearly so. This differ- 
ence, in many cases, can be accounted 
for by variations in the fittings of the 
equipment. For example, in the case of 
automobile-box cars, some may be 
equipped with loading devices and oth- 
ers not; or more expensive materials 
may be used in one order than in others. 








Tractive force 


Freight Car Prices sa Type ee Weight Ib. or hp. Price 
Number Type Construction Capacity (Ib.) | Price 5 Diesel-elec. ft ee 2,000 hp. $182,422 
250 gondola steel 100,000 $2,995 2 Diesel-elec. i See 5,400 hp. 514,336 
600 box steei 100,000 3,338 10 Diesel-elec. i 4,000 hp. 354,600 
150 twin hop. steel 100,000 2.870 10 Diesel-elec. Bre eee 1,350 hp. 130,830 
500 box steel 100,000 3.350 8 Diesel-elec. | ee scien 175,000 
200 auto. box steel 100,000 4,094 4 Diesel-elec. 1 ore 4,050 hp. 350,000 
500 hopper steel 100,000 2,798 10 4.8-4 Fre esses sa nero 
100 box steel 80,000 3,556 8 Diesel-elec. a ee 2,000 hp. 177,197 
50 hopper steel 140,000 3-794 4 Diesel-elec. rT 2,000 hp. 175,457 
500 flat composite 100,000 2'200 3 Diesel-elec. rT re 2,000 hp. 168,860 
25 caboose composite ee. 4,000 2 Diesel-elec. Re SW ec ccaxs 1,000 hp. 96,385. 
500 box It. wt. steel 100,000 3.231 2 Diesel-elec. Rd. Sw 1,000 hp. 96,965 
500 box composite 100,000 3°360 5 Diesel-elec. CS ee 1,000 hp. 94,185 
600 gondola composite 140,000 37853 1 Diesel-elec. i 660 hp. 59,750 
700 box composite 100,000 3.465 3 Diesel-elec. Sw. 44 ton 38,325 
100 cov. hopper steel 140,000 4.430 2 Diesel-elec. Frt 690,000 4,050 hp. 379,521 
12 dump steel a ; 6.974 7 Diesel-elec. Seer tans 1,000 hp 78,904 
500 box composite 100,000 3.598 12 Diesel-elec. SW keene 660 hp 60,154 
500 box composite 100,000 37554 3 Diesel-elec. Sw. ss... 1,000 hp 78,723 
250 flat composite 140,000 3,542 10 Diesel-elec. == Sw. 250,000 1,000 hp. 78,550 
500 gondola steel 100.000 3'015 2 Diesel-elec. POS weaned nrg 175,164 
1,000 open top hop. steel 100,000 27771 3 Diesel-elec. We. 0th ; 78,550 
350 cov. hopper steel 140,000 4407 6 Diesel-elec. ee 4,000 hp. 355,586 
500 box steel 100,000 4.072 1 Diesel-elec. Frt. 462,520 2,700 hp. 253,134 
1,000 hopper steel 100,000 2,730 2 Diesel-elec. — Frt. 462,520 2;700 hp. 246,366 
500 box steel 100,000 3279 3 Diesel-elec. Frt. 462,520 2,700 hp. 238,966 
500 hopper steel 100,000 2°800 6 Diesel-elec. Sw. aby da 1,000 hp. 79,340 
1,000 box steel 100,000 2,800 5 2-8-8-4 | ¢ :; See 272,553 
500 box steel 100.000 3813 7 Diesel-elec, Pate lf htwacee 4,000 hp. 351,581 
225 auto-box steel 80,000 3°917 5 2-8-8-4 Frt. : - : 272,408 
75 auto-box steel 100,000 4.367 10 2-8-4 Frt. 469,890 83,750 194,799 , 
150 auto-box steel 80.000 4702 3 Diesel-elec. Road rere 2,000 hp 175,000 
50 auto-box steel 100,000 5.134 3 Diesel-elec. Frt. 93,000 5,400 hp 530,000 
50 cov. hopper steel 140,000 4528 25 -8-4 Road 471,000 61,500 hp 238,854 
750 box steel 110/000 37461 1 4-8-4 Road 482,400 61,500 hp 290,000 
250 box steel 110,000 4051 2 Diesel-elec. to eee 6,000 hp 519,000 
1,000 box steel 110.000 3452 5 Diesel-elec. Sw 248,000 1,000 hp 78,941 
2,000 box steel 110,000 37026 8 Diesel-elec. Sw 242,300 1,000 hp 78,825 
500 box steel 100.000 3466 20 4-4-4-4 Pass 497,200 64,650 239,000* 
500 box pre 100°000 3448 25 4.4.4.4 Pass 497,200 64,650 254,000* 
300 cov. hopper steel 140,000 4.285 2 Diesel-elec. w 200,000 600 hp. 59,750 
290 box steel 100,000 3.900 7 Diesel-elec. Sw 200,000 600-660 hp. 60,000 
200 end door box steel 100,000 4100 3 Diesel-elec. Sw. 240,000 1,000 hp. 79,000 
10 double side door box _ steel 100,000 57000 4 Diesel-elec. Frt. ; 5,400 hp. 498,683 
250 ° box steel 100.000 3215 1 Diesel-elec. Frt. a 2,700 hp. 249,341 
4 box steel 100,000 3,373 S _— 1 he 2,000 h 178°383 
flat ‘4 : iesel-elec. ce ,000 hp. ’ 
ait er ainee 4 Diesel-elec. Pass. 308,495 2000 hp. 174,480 
Locomotive Prices 4 Diesel-elec. Sw. ceatineh 1,000 hp. 78,905 
a * 45 tenders; 18,000 gal., for these locomotives were priced at $36,000 each. 
No. Type Service Weight Ib. or hp Price i 
5 Diesel-elec. Sw. 242,000 1,000 hp. $78,500 Passenger Car Prices 
: mee ec bs 000 hp $49,220 No. ' Type Construction Weight (Ib.) Price 
iesel-elec. ree ; p. ; 3 aggage-dorm, It. wt.stainlesssteel 8 ...... $81,426 
; oo — 616,000 4,000 hp. = 9 iner It. wt. stainless steel 96,492 
5 Dinehaie rr sees 5°400 i 5061 6 tav.-obs. It. wt. stainless steel 96,775 
5 aa a al ee pee BP pee 64 12 52-pass. coach It. wt. stainless steel «nets « 79,641 
10 -‘Diesel-elec. Sw. ...... 1,000 hp. 9,043 1a Seer ola +: cee 78°877 
$ — Dieselelec. 99 Swe ss 1,000 hp. 79,379 10 2:pass. coach prone 115,000 791645 
; oe al Par tert 1 rhe hp saan, 70 44-pass. coach steel 120,000 64,000 
3 Diesel-elec. Sw. 88,000 z 37'840 ; pon — re 120/000 797000 
7 1 : . ° 9 ror ’ 1 stee. ’ ’ 
10 eo I ial She roxy -_ hp 78,526 5 kitchen-dorm. steel 139,000 86,000 
a eo ee p 9,771 5 obs.-lounge-buff, steel 121,700 86,000 
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locomotives, 50 for local service and 318 
for export. 

The appended list of orders was com- 
piled chiefly from reports received by 
the Railway Age in response to its solici- 


























summary and analysis of 1945 orders 
and deliveries is presented in the ac- 
companying three tables, and a compari- 
son with the totals drawn from lists pre- 
pared in preceding years. 


the number of cabs in each locomotive is 
indicated in the column headed Wheel- 
Arrangement. The horsepower of each 
locomotive as it is listed generally is 
that reported by the railroad. 








Steam Locomotives Ordered in 1945 


For Service in the United States 


Locomotives Ordered and Built in 1945 | ' 
R 
R 
\ 
By ARTHUR J. McGINNIS 
Associate Editor 
F. 
. 
1 
; , CI 
HE appended tabulation lists 856 Ce 
locomotives reported to the Rai- Locomotives Ordered, 1929-1945 Ci 
way Age as ordered in 1945 for domes- —" 
tic service, 1,895 locomotives ordered for Steam Diesel Electric Total U. S. Export 3 
export from the United States, and 261 jogs, 148 702 6 856 1,895 
ordered in Canada for service there and oH ishsresaehesey ae = 3 ' 737 134 . 
for export. Domestic orders include 148 1942°°°222.11222222: 363 894 12 1269 $2 F; 
steam locomotives ordered by the rail-  1943----------+-+++ pod 1,104 e as 4 
roads, 45 from railroad shops and 103  1939................ 119 249 32 400 40 G 
DE eyo y sexe vas 36 160 29 225 24 R 
|e aaeeteneeeennneaien 173 145 36 354 56 : 
1936 eatagiteshiuns 435 77 24 536 22 M 
Locomotives Built, 1929-1945 sls susnkeces, ae 37 76 185 17 N 
Year Domestic U.S. Export mm fe OE 3 2 4 
eat a >: oeeroetee c: a 4 Hf a0: 
1943 1'012 3 ero 41999... ......ccs.. 2055 80 95 1,230 106 . 
1942. — 
1941. 1,089 4. 1,104 Note: U. S. Government purchases excluded for years 1942-1944. | 
1940. 35 66 U 
1938 ae + 4 Domestic Diese] Locomotives Orders by Horsepower and Purchaser 
1937 526 44 570 Private Car 
1936 157 22 179 F : U 
1935 184 17 201 ; Railroads ” ; Lines and | not Al ; Total 
+44 44 4 oH Horsepower 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
1932 2 BO ios ses o> 53 6 1 ; 54 6 
“7 . 04 11 39 . = 39 
1931 181 17 198 1 eee a ss a 
1930 972 51 1,023 BOD icsneees. 10 ; 10 ; 
1929 926 139 1,065 = vente eees Ps : 7 P 
DE sas cia 6 6 
Note: Locomotives built for U. S. Government ee 9 8 9 8 
and for lend-lease excluded for years 1942-1944. a 32 78 32 78 
BI 65 cn bcs-oie 63 1 64 ‘ 
eee 4 18 by 4 18 
epee 303 336 14 S 317 336 
from contract builders; 702 Diesel loco- yes, Paap of et 7 3c ét 39 as 85 
motives, of whi — — _— — — — ; 
= Or Waeal to0 were ordevod by Total......... 606 598 96 82 702 680 c 
the railroads and 96 by private car lines, 
industrial companies and the govern- N 
ment; and six electric locomotives or- tation of the information from railroads, The total number of Diesel locomo- 
dered by railroads. U. S. export pur- private car lines, industrial companies tives ordered as listed can vary. For 
chases, including government orders, and the contract locomotive builders. example, a 6,000-hp. locomotive is com- 
comprise 1,641 steam engines, 210 The Railway Age cannot guarantee the prised of three 2,000-hp. cabs (or four 
Diesels and 44 electric locomotives. accuracy or completeness of the list or of 1,500-hp. each), which with controls 
There were 935 locomotives reported the totals drawn therefrom. in each of the end cabs, is capable of 
built during the year for domestic serv- Effort has been made to fill in incom- operation as two locomotives, one of : 
-ice, of which 109 were steam and 826 plete reporting of orders and deliveries, 4,000 hp. and one of 2,000 hp. (or two ; 
Diesel, and 1,910 for export, of which to eliminate duplicate reporting of the of 3,000 hp). Similarly, a 5,400-hp. y 
1,817 were steam and 93 Diesel. Do- same order, a result of the uncertainty Diesel is made up of four 1,350-hp. units 
mestic steam deliveries were divided 43 of deliveries during the war years, and and is frequently operated as two 2,700- 
from railroad shops and 66 from contract to account for the cancellation of orders hp. locomotives. Other possible divi- ; 
builders. The two Canadian contract —where this information was made _ sions of the larger Diesels listed are ap- ; 
builders reported deliveries of 368 steam available. Within these limitations, a parent. In the appended tabulation, 7 
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Tractive Date of Date of ; 
Purchaser No. Type Service Weight Force Cylinders Order Delivery Builder 
Alliguippa & Southern ......... 3 0-6-0 pees 166,000 pins 22 x 28 October ioe te American 
Baltimore & Ohio ..........0.. 10 4-8-2 Freight 375,000 65,100 27x32 May 1946 Company Shops | 
Chesapeake & Ohio ........00.- 3 4-8-0 Passenger 798,00 98,000 Turbine March Sept. °46 Baldwin 
; 10 2-8-4 Freight 460,000 83,350" 26x 34 February December Lima | 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific . 10 4-8-4 Freight 467,000 67,088 26 x 32 March Dec. Jan. °46 American 
Delaware & Hudson eis 5 4-6-6-4 Freight 600,000 95,800 201% x 32 (4cyl.) May 1046 American ; 
ee 25 4-8-4 Pass. & Frt. 467,000 61,500 251% x 32 =" Jan. °46 American 
1 4-8-4 Pass. & Frt. 479,000 61,500 254% x 32 une Mar. ’46 American 
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Purchaser No. 
Pennsylvania ...........6 Or ne 
24 
25 
Reading orerey See Tee eT ee ee 10 
Rutland ...sseceeeeveeeess awe ® 
WAIGIDIMM, 260065 b.0sevccssccess 5 
Western Maryland ........... s 12 
Purchaser No. 


F. C. de Antioquia, Colombia ... 4 
Belgium Government ........ oh ae 
Brazilian Government Rys. ..... 30 
Chilean State Rys. 
Concorcio Administrador de Em- 
presas Mineracao, Brazil ..... 
Corporacion Boliviana de Fomento 
(for F, C, Villazon Atocha, 
Bolivia) «cecseoeee peep eese. <2 
Cundinamarca, Colombia ....... 2 
F, C. Ecuatorianos, Guayaquil & 
Oaito Ry. Heuader o.cccescs 2 
4 
1 


ceccesesesee 12 


Equitable Equip. Co., Honduras 
French Supply Commission ... 


2 
Guayaquil & Quito Ry., for F. C. 

Sibambe-Cuenca, Ecuador .... 1 
R. W. Hebard & Co., for Cia Vale 


do Rio Doce, Brazil .....00... 9 
Mogyana Ry., Brazil .......... 3 
National Rys, of Mexico ....... 8 

8 
North-Western of Brazil Ry. ... 9 
Parana-Santa Catharina Ry., 

ROTRME” ne atuvevais ererscbie Siaieuarss 00's 3 
Portuguese Government Rys., 

Mozambique .......... sooeee 6 
United Fruit Co. (for Cia 

Agricola de Guatemala) ..... 6 

(for Cia Bananera de Costa 

OE nes eiaVersier, 
U. S. Government 

EOD AMUBMO)) o4:5/65 6 osc oseconine 102 

8 

34 

50 

: 87 

MhOr STOMOE) desis cindesees 122 

138 

180 

171 

; 89 

(Ug), 2 ee nee 10 





* Tractive force including booster. 


Service Weight Force Cylinders Order Delivery Builder 
Passenger 497,500 65,000 19% x 26 (4 cyl.) February November Baldwin 
Passenger 497,500 65,000 193% x 26 (4 cyl.) l‘ebruary Mar. '46 Baldwin | 
Passenger 497,500 65,000 19% x 26 (4 cyl.) Januar Feb. ’46 Company Shops 
Freight 441,300 79,100 27 & G2 November June ’46 Company Shops 
Frt. & Pass. 350,000 54,300 26 x 30 March Feb. ’46 American 
Freight 458,000 69,350 26 x 34 August Feb.-Mar. ’46 Lima 
Freight SS Sears “re December June ’46 Baldwin 
United States—Export 
u Tractive Date of Date of , 
Service Weight Force Cylinders Order Delivery Builder 
Pass. & Frt. 135,000 26,400 17 = 22 November aaee Baldwin 
eels 201,000 warns 22 x 28 coee American 
nae 218,000 petal 18 x 28 evi American 
Pass. & Frt. 231,483 37,454 221% x 28 October Baldwin 
Freight 78,000 12,200 13 x20 January Baldwin 
Freight 203,400 41,000 22 x 24 April 3aldwin 
Freight 179,000 30,800 1844 x 22 August Baldwin 
Freight 145,000 32,150 19 x 22 September Baldwin 
Freight 145,000 32,150 19 x 22 November Baldwin 
aioe 102,000 siehe la aiaidie eee American 
Freight 250,000 44,500 23% x 28 December Lima | 
Freight 250,000 44,500 2314 x 28 October Baldwin 
Freight 256,000 sine ediare « oa . 
American 
Freight 129,000 27,600 18x 2 February 
m Baldwin 
Freight 140,000 29,200 19 x 20 September - Baldwin 
Freight 181,000 36,300 1814 x 22 une Baldwin 
Pass. & Frt. 392,000 57,000 25x3 March P Baldwin 
Pass. & Frt. 392,000 57,000 29 «30 July : Baldwin 
Pass.& Frt. 392,000 eae 25 x 28 oes . American 
Pass. & Frt. 392,000 waseve 25 x 28 acts : American 
Freight 228,000 # 41,100 20 x 24 October “ . 
Baldwin 
Freight 177,000 30,500 19 x 22 February j 
Baldwin 
Shunting 170,000 31,900 21x22 May Baldwin 
Freight 146,300 27,625 18 x 22 August oe Baldwin 
Freight 123,000 22,900 16 x 20 September 3aldwin 
Freight 212,000 51,500 25 x 28 January June-Aug. Baldwin 
Freight 212,000 51,500 25 x 28 January bei. an Baldwin 
wives Ber pace seine 1945 1945 Porter 
cece ae re 1945 1945 Dav. Besler 
Freight avers shave cai January 1945 American 
Freight 256,000 44,500 2314 x 28 January Sept.-Nov Baldwin 
Freight 256,000 44,500 23% x 28 January wear Baldwin 
Freight 250,000 44,500 2314 x 28 January eae Lima. 
Freight 256,000 44,500 2314 x 28 January 1945 American 
Freight 256,000 44,500 23% x 28 January aes American 
Freight einlele roe sets 1945 - Dav. Besler 
Canada—Including Export 
Tractive Date of Date of 
: Purchaser No. Service Weight Force Cylinders Order Delivery Builder 
Canadian ate PAY. % 050016 'si0:0% 1 Sw. 126,000 er 19 x 26 aaa or Montreal 
Canadian) PAGE. 6...:oc66 <isiecis c 20 Passenger 231,000 34,000 20 x 28 December 1946 Montreal 
Bee : 20 Passenger 231,000 34,000 20 x 28 December 1946 Canadian 
National Rys. of Belgium ..... 60 Pass. & Frt. 201,000 43,300 22 x 28 April 1946 Canadian 
160 Pass. & Frt. 198,000 waters 22 x 28 arre we Montreal 
Diesel, Electric, Gas-Mechanical and Other Internal-Combustion Locomotives 
Railroad Orders—For Service in the United States 
Builder 


No. 
Purchaser 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown ... 1 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern . 4 
A Ee OO 
. 10 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe... 5 
7 
2 
1 
. 8 
Atlantic & East Carolina ....... 2 
1 
Atlantic Coast Line ............ 6 
Aurora, Elgin & Fox River 
PABCHIC! 4 casctircsuaoesncesiceeod 
1 
Boston & Maine .......e.eee005 3 
3 
4 
Central of Georgia ............ 1 
2 
Central of Pennsylvania ....... 5 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ...... 1 
Chicago & North Western ...... 7 
4 
4 
é 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ..28 
cnret Ft. Worth & Denver Citv) 2 
icago, Indianapolis & Louisville ; 
4 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
WOE kaa nake1ssc ok corwcss 10 
é 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific .. 6 
4 
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Tractive 


Wheel 
Arrange- ; . Horse- 

ment Service Type Weight power 
B-B Rd. Ser. Diesel-Elec. 238,000 1,000 
B-B Ser. Diesel-Elec. 238,000 1,000 
B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 
B-B d. Ser. Diesel-Elec. 238,000 ,000 
B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 
B-B A Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 
4(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 920,000 5,400 
B Sw. Gas.-Mech. 36,000 143 
B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 
B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,350 
B-B w. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,000 
4(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 920,000 5,400 
B-B Sw. & Frt. Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 
B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 
2(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 460,000 2,700 
B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,000 
B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 600 
AIA-AIA Passenger Diesel-Elec. 310,000 2,000 
B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 
3(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 750,000 4,500 
AIA-AIA Passenger Diesel-Elec. 310,000 2,000 
B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 
ATA-ATA Passenger Diesel-Elec. 310,000 2,000 
B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 
B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 
B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 660 
B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,000 
B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,000 
2(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 460,000 3,000 
3(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 690,000 4,500 
B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 
B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,000 
B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 
B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 
B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 
2(AIA-AIA) Passenger Diesel-Elec. 620,000 4,000 
3(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 690,000 4,050 


Date of 
Order 


April 


eeees 


Satins 
April 
February 


September 
ctober 


September 
April 
October 
October 
October 
October 


Date of 


Date of 
Delivery 
November 


eeeee 


July 


Feb. ’46 
Mar. °46 

















































Date of 


Electrical Equipment- 
Locomotive Builder- 
Engine Builder 


G.E.-American 
G.E.-American 
Electro-Motive 
G.E.-American 
Westinghouse-Baldwin 
Westinghouse-Baldwin 
Electro-Motive 
Whitcomb- Hercules 
G.E.-American 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 


G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 


Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
G.E.-American : 
Westinghouse-Baldwin 
Electro- Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro- Motive 
West.-Fairbanks, Morse 
Westinghouse-Baldwin 
G.E.-American 
Electro-Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 


West.-Fairbanks, Morse 
Westinghouse-Baldwin 
G.E.-American 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 











Purchaser 
Columbus & Greenville ......... 
Delaware & Hudson ........... 


5 
2 
8 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 5 
4 
1 
5 
2 


Delray Connecting ..........+.- 


2 
Denver & Rio Grande Western .. 3 
BPODOTE DOMEREEN. «.0sacccececee 2 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic . 2 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ........ 1 
Fairport, Painesville & Eastern .. 1 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville 1 
Genesee & Wyoming ........... 1 
ee ee . 
6 
2 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ” 
2 
2 
Houston Belt Terminal ........ 2 
Kansas City Southern .......... 5 
Kansas City Terminal .......... 5 
Laurinburg & Southern ........ 1 
Live Oak, Perry & Gulf ........ 2 
aS rere rrr 1 
Longview, Portland & Northern . 1 
Louisville & Nashville .......... 19 
SS 8 1 
Manufacturers ........cccesscs 1 
Midland Continental ........... 1 
Middletown & Unionville ....... 1 
Minneapolis & St. Louis ........ 1 
4 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
SOS conic ocsin'g hea eee 1 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ......... 4 
7 
PERT NE asc oceusvesieuws 2 
(For Int. Great Northern) ... 1 
Missouri Pacific (for Union Ry. 
SEND <s.o'nssenssnbossew 
(for St. Louis, Brownsville & 
Se ae 2 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 2 
New York Central ............- 5 
EPP cca ekeeubwcnatec 8 
1 
Pearl River Valley ............ 1 
PRGNIUNER UC Cucsascuaskees 3 
10 
2 
3 
Pere Marquette oscs.ccccccccss 10 
Phila., Bethlehem & New England - 
1 
Port Huron & Detroit ......... 2 
St. Louis-San Francisco ........ ; 
St. Louis Southwestern ........ 5 
Seaboard Air Tine ... 2.220005 : 
ERNE Gupesbusebsessksunecs 3 
14 
10 
4 
(For Cincinnati, New Orleans 
ee eee 
(For New Orleans & North- 
LS, ea ; : 
(For Alabama Great Southern) ; 
3 
(For Alabama Great Southern) 1 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle . 2 
South Omaha Terminal ........ 4 
ee ea =e 


Terminal Ry. 


Alabama State Docks ........ 2 
PE TEREEED Sob 5s0sssswenss 4 
2 

(For Fort Worth Belt) ...... 1 
PicS ccit ce eiawn paws 6s cial 10 
SoeHOR RONDE 5 ocosecseneses oi 5 
oe oa ee eee : 
3 

15 

1 

1 

35 

Upper Merion & Plymouth ..... 1 
NN ee int GG ale wanes ees 4 
Washington Terminal ......... 6 
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Service 
Rd. & Sw. 


Sw. 
Freight 
Freight 
Sw. 

Sw. 

Sw.. 
Freight 
Sw. 

Sw. 

Sw. 

Sw. 

Sw. 

Frt. & Sw. 
Sw. 
Freight 
Freight 
Frt. & Pass. 
Freight 
Passenger 
Sw. 
Passenger 


Sw. 
Freight 
Sw. 


Sw. 
Passenger 
Sw. 
Freight 
Passenger 
Passenger 
Passenger 
Passenger 


Sw. 


“Sw. 


Sw. 


Passenger 


w. 
Passenger 


Passenger 
Sw. 


Sw. 

Road 
Passenger 
Freight 
Sw. 


Freight 
Frt. & Sw. 


Freight 
Frt. & Sw. 


Sw. 
Passenger 
Passenger 
Sw. 


Sw. 

Sw. 

Sw. & Frt. 
Passenger 
Passenger 
Passenger 
Sw. 

Sw. 
Frt. & Pass. 
Sw. 

Sw. 
Freight 
Sw. 


Type 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Electric 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel- Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Flec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel Elec. 
Diesel Elec. 
Diesel Elec. 


Diesel Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Flec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Flec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel- Elec. 
Diesel-Flec. 
Diesel-Flec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Flec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Electric 


Diesel-Elec. 


Weight 


230,000 


230,000 
920,000 
230,000 

88,000 
140,000 
198,500 


240,000 
240,000 


240,000 
310,000 


230,000 


920,000 
88,000 


920,000 
88,000 


230.000 
620,000 
620,000 
250,000 
250,000 
230,000 


200,000 


1,000,000 
238,000 


Horse- 


Date of 
Order 


September 
Dec. °44 


Aprii 
February 


arch 
September 
October 
April 
November 


Octeber 


May 
August 
November 
December 

uly 

uly 

uly 

uly 


April 
ay 


November 
August 
September 
September 
March 
July 
June 
July 
une 
anuary 
anuary 
anuar 
November 
January 
7 
anuary 
ebruary 
February 


July 
January 


Tuly 
January 


Tuly 
January 


October 
October 


February 
February 
August 


March 
September 


Date of 

Delivery 
Jan. °46 
May 
Sept.-Nov. 


eeeee 


eeeee 


ag Oct. '46 
Feb. °46 
Dec.-Jan. ’46 
May °46 


September 
Feb. 46 

Jan. °46 
Sept.-May ’46 
October 
September 


June ’46 
June ’46 


September 
September 


Dec.-Jan. °46 
Feb.- Mar. °46 
Jan. ’46 

Tan. 746 
Sept.-Oct. 
1946 


September 
August 
Tan. °46 
November 


September 
November 


eeree 


June °46 
October 


Tune 746 


August 


June 

Sent. ’46 
Sept. 46 
Sept. ’46 


Aug.-Sept. 


scene 


May 
December 


August 
Mar.-May °47 


Builder 

Electrical Equipment 

Locomotive Builders 
Engine Builder 


Westinghouse-Baldwin 


G.E.-American 
G.E.-American 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
G.E.-American 
G.E.-American 
G.E.-American 
Electro-Motive 
West.-Porter-Cummins. 
G.E.-American 


Westinghouse-Baldwin 


G.E.-American 
G.E.-American 


G.E.-Cummins 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
General Electric 
Electro-Motive . 
Westinghouse-Baldwin: 
G.E.-American 
G.E.-American 


G.E.-American 
Electro-Motive 
G.E.-American 
G.E.-Cater. 
G.E.-Cooper- Bessemer 
Westinghouse-Baldwin: 
Electro- Motive 
G.E.-American 
G.E.-American 


G.E.-American 
G.E.-American 
G.E.-American 
G.E.-Cater. 

Electro-Motive 
G.E.-American 


Westinghouse- Baldwin 
Electro- Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro- Motive 


Westinghouse-Baldwin 
Westinghouse-Baldwin 


Westinghouse- Baldwin 
Electro- Motive 


G.E.-American 
G.E.-American 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive : 
Westinghouse-Baldwin 
Electro- Motive 
G.E.-American 


G.E.-Cummins 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro- Motive , 
Westinghouse-Baldwin 
Westinghouse-Baldwin 
Electro- Motive , 
Westinghouse-Baldwin 
Electro- Motive 
G.E.-American 
G.E.-American 


Electro- Motive y 
Westinghouse- Baldwin 
Westinghouse- Baldwin 
Westinghouse-Baldwin 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
G.E.-Cater. 


Electro-Motive 
.E.-Cater. 


Electro-Motive 
G.E.-Cater. 

Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
G.E.-Cater. ; 
Westinghouse- Baldwin 
G.E.-American 
G.E.-American 


G.E.-American 
Electro- Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro- Motive 


Electro- Motive 
G.E.-American 
G.E.-Cater. | 

Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
West.-Fairbanks, Morse 
G.E. Fairbanks, Morse 
G.E.-American 
G.E.-American 


General Electric 
G.E.-American 
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No. 
Purchaser 
Western Pacific ........ ieceees ; 
Wharton & Northern ....... 3 
Winona .....-- Biswas ¥ sis'o'5.4 0:6 2 
Wyandotte Terminal ...... coven 3 
No. 
Purchaser 
Alan Wood Steel Corp. ......... 1 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. .... 1 
Aluminum Co. of America 1 
American Brass Co. ........ 1 
American Car & Foundry Co. .. 1 
American Cyanimid Co., 

Calico Chemical DIV. <..<06065. 1 
American Steel & Wire Co. ..... : 
American Tube & Stamping Co., 

(Stanley Works) ......... 1 tl 
Ash Grove Lime & 

Portland Cement ......... 1 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ...... “ 
BuUlAlO law COs. 4:6 s:ass0 0's 630: 1 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. .... A 

2 
Columbia Steel Co. ......... : 
1 
Copperweld Steel Corp. ..... 1 
Crosby Naval Stores, Inc. ...... 1 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. ...... 1 
Dow Chemical Gor sis6 <5 s:56-6 2 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Association . 1 
Plectro-MOUve: ..6<0..60006- : 
1 
Georgia Marble Co. ......... 1 
General Electric Co. ........ . 
Greenville Mfg. Co. ........ : 
Hercules Powder Co. ....... 1 
Holly ‘Sagar Corp. ........ 1 
Ingalls Shipbuilding (for stock) 1 
THANG tO OOS 6 e-wisiae sine aie 3 
PeOISOT COs, NO ceecioc ose see 1 
MGPPETS COs. a6.s59 65003 6ee% : 
Lehigh Portland Cement 1 
Kickapoo Sand & Gravel 1 
Lone Star Cement Corp. .... : 
Metal & Thermit Corp. ..... 1 Tg 
Metropolitan Edison Co. .. rae 
Monarch Cement Co. ..... ot 
National Tube Co; 2/6630 a 
Nekoosa Edwards Paper Co. . 1 
New England Coal & Coke il 
New Jersey Zinc Co. ........ 1 
North American Cement Co. .... 1 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. ...... 1 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 2 
Ralston Steel Car Co. ...... 1 
St. Joseph Lead Co. ......0% 1 
poplin ge & 7: an Cae er 1 
Solvay Process Co. .......-. : 
Southwestern Portland Cement .. 1 
Spreckles Sugar Co. ........ 1 
Studebaker Corp... is..0..606+ 2 
Union Oil Co. of Calif. ..... 1 
U. S. Government ......... 6 
WS. Navy Went: 66s. 2 
1 
Wallingford Steel Co. ...... 1 
WASHIOD COk i eaise.s 640s 8 6 03:0 1 
Weitton Stéel-' Cor 20000005 : 
2 
Wheeling Steel Corp. ....... 2 
estern Indiana Gravel 1 
No 


Purchaser 


American Smelting & Refining 
Oj, MORIGOL oe cicms's so ee ees 


. Horse- 
Service Type Weight power 
Passenger Diesel-Elec. 690,000 4,500 
S Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 


w. 
Frt. & Pass. Diesel-Elec. 
Frt. & Sw. _Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 


88,000 
198,500 660 


Private Car Line and Other Orders—For Service in 


Amerlux Steel Products, Brazil . 1 


Braden Copper Co., Chile 2 
Canadian Allis Chalmers ....... 1 
Canadian General Electric Co. .. 1 
Canadian Pacific ........... 14 
R. Carrion, Inc., Puerto Rico ... 1 
Central Andorra, Cuba .. 1 
Central do Brazil ........ aie axeole . 
Cerveceria Montezuma, Mexico . 1 


Christmas Island Phosphate, 
MUTA cose b¥ esse close 
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Horse 

Service Type Weight power 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 100,000 300 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 100,000 300 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 660 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 70,000 200 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 130,000 400 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 198,500 660 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 100,000 300 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 160,000 500 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 100,000 300 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 70,000 275 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 130,000 400 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 130,000 400 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 160,000 500 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 130,000 400 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 130,000 400 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 70,000 200 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 160,000 500 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 
Freight Diesel-Elec. 920,000 6,000 
Passenger Diesel-Elec. 620,000 4,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 600 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 130,000 400 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 160,000 500 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 90,090 300 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 130,000 400 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 
Rd.-Sw Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,500 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 660 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 130,000 400 | 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 160,000 500 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 90,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 100,000 300 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 198,500 660 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 6 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 130,000 0 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 130,000 400 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 660 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 130,000 550 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 160,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 88,000 380 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 198,500 660 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 100,000 300 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 660 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 


United States—Export 


: Horse 

Service Type Weight power 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 198,500 660 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 100,000 650 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 160,000 500 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 
Sw. Diesel-Mech. 50,000 190 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 
Frt. & Pass. Electric 364,000 3,960 
w. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 70,000 200 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 88,000 380 


Date of 
Order 


August 
June 


hes 
anuary 
April 


Date of 
Delivery 


scene 


August 
Oct.-Nov. 


the United States 


Date of 
Order 


November 
September 
September 


Dec. °44 


November 
April 
June 
April 
October 
Dec. ’44 
November 
November 
January 
February 
January 
October 
October 


June 
September 
October 
February 
November 


January 
june 
November 
January 
November 
April 
February 


October 
October 
July 
February 
January 
February 


November 
November 


eeeee 


February 


July 
August 


May 
September 


August 
December 


July 
February 
May 
june’ 


September 


Date of 
Delivery 


eeeee 
eeeee 
eeeee 
seeee 


eeeee 


eeeee 
eeeee 


eseee 


eeeee 
eeoee 


December 
November 


seeee 


seeee 
eeeee 


eeeee 
eeeee 


sees 


serene 


seeee 


May 


eeeee 
eeeee 
eeeee 


October 
July 
November 


eeeee 


February 
April 
October 
November 


October 


Date of 
Delivery 


October 


eeeee 


eeeee 


November 
Sept.-Nov. °46 
Mar.-Oct. 


Builder 
Electrical Equipment 
Locomotive Builders 

Engine Builder 

Electro- Motive 

Westinghouse-Baldwin 

Westinghouse-Baldwin 

G.E.-Cater. 

Westinghouse-Baldwin 


Builder 
Electrical Equipment- 
Locomotive Builder- 

Engine Builder 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-American 
West.-Whit.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 


G.E.-Cummins 
Westinghouse-Baldwin 
Westinghouse-Baldwin 


G.E.-Cummins 


G.E.-Cummins 
West.-Whit.-Cummins 
West.-Whit.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 
West.-Whit.-Cummins 
.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-American 


G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 
West.-Whit.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 
West,-Ingalls-Natl. Sup. 
G.E.-American 
G.E.-American 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 


G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-American 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 
Westinghouse-Baldwin 
G.E.-American 
G.E.-American 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-American 
West.-Whit.-Cummins 
Westinghouse-Baldwin 
West.-Whit.-Buda 
G.E.-Cater. 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 
Westinghouse- Baldwin 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-American 
G.E.-American 
Electro- Motive 
G.E.-Cummins 


Builder 
Electrical Equipment- 
Locomotive Builder- 

Engine Builder 


Westinghouse-Baldwin 
Whitcomb-Cummins 
West.-Whit.-Sterling 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-American 
Whitcomb-Cater. 
G.E.-Cummins 
West.-General Electric 
G.E.-American 
West.-Whit.-Cummins 


West.-Whit.-Cater. 
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Purchaser 


Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., 
Ltd., Canada 
Eastern Sugar Associates, 
Puerto Rico , 
Francisco Sugar Co. (for Cia. 
Azucerera Elia, Cuba) 
French Supply Commission 
Great Winnipeg Water District, 
Canada 
M. & E. Hayot, F. W. Indies ... 
R. W. Hebard & ‘Co., Brazil ... 
Industrias Votorantim, Brazil .. 
National Harbors Board, Canada 


National Rys. of Mexico ....... 2 


Paulista Ry., Brazil 


Port of Rio de Soneien,, Brazil .. 
W. A. Ramsay, Ltd. (For Lihue 
Plantation S RERWAN) oc00es 
Santa i sg Brazil ...ces 
Singer Mfg. Co., — - 
Sorocabana Ry., Brazil . 


7 Haslehust & Co., 
“ey 
U. SE (for France) . 


* Not listed last year. 


Wheel 
Arrange- 
ment 


2 
~) 


NOweEwE BOR O 
Onms ww WOW 


> 

bor 

—~o 
wo 


Mee) 
of 

a F 
to bee 


wo pty 
aww 


Ow 
Pax 

9) 
we 


Service 


Sw. 
Sw. 


Sw. 
Road & Sw. 


Sw. 
Sw. & Frt. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 


Sw 
Pass, & Frt. 


Freight 
Freight 
Sw. 
Passenger 
Sw. 


Type 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Mech. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Electric 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Electric 
Electric 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


. Electric 
. Electric 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Weight 


90,000 
40,000 
198,500 


276,000 
100,000 


287,000 


40,000 
234,000 


Horse- 
power 


November 
September 
October 


May 
November 
une 
uly 
August 
September 


August 
February 
September 
February 
August 
August 
September 


November 


October 
August 





Date of 
Delivery 


July-Dec. *4 


Builder 
Electrical Equipment- 
Locomotive Builder. 
Engine Builder 


G.E.-Cummins 
Whitcomb-Cater, 


Westinghouse-Baldwin 
Westinghouse-Baldwin 
West.-Whit.-Cummins 


G.E.-Cater. 
Whitcomb-Cater. 
West.-Whit.-Cummins 
General Electric 
G.E.-Cater. 
Westinghouse-Baldwin 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
General Electric 
.E.-Cummins 
General Electric 


G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cummins 
G.E.-Cater. 
G.E.-Cater. 
G.E.-Cooper-Bessemer 
General Electric 

y Westinghouse 
West.-Whit.-Cummins 
Westinghouse- Baldwin 


On the Great Northern—106 cars with a 5,400-hp. Diesel at head end and a 4,000-hp. helper at rear 
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Railroads Order 1,269 Passenger Cars 


CCORDING to reports received by 
the Railway Age, there were 2,998 
passenger-train cars ordered during 1945 
for domestic service and 49 for export 
and there were 856 built for domestic 


By ARTHUR J. McGINNIS 


Associate Editor 


service and none for export. The rail- 
roads ordered 1,269 passenger cars, the 
U. S. War Department 1,700 troop 
kitchen, sleeping and hospital cars, the 
General Motors Corporation 4 Astra 


Liners and the H. P. Hood Company 25 
express refrigerator and milk cars. The 
49 cars for export are for the National 
Railways of Mexico. In Canada the 
(Continued on page 99) 











Passenger-Train Cars Ordered, 1920-1945 


Passenger-Train Cars Delivered 


Railroad Contract For | 
Express Express Domestic 
Refrigerator Refrigerator Pullman Total U.S. Year Service U. S. Export Total 

Year Passenger and Milk Passenger and Milk Company Domestic Export te Seisieieieis eas aces Soe 

BIE ce 100 2,873 25 2,998 49 oS Gagan 675 "21 696 

HOGG scvewe 000 715 eee ee 715 374 1942 a agi 393 11 404 

| Seater 1,670 ot 1,670 tee 1941 ....... 363 14 377 

MD axeuey sie és 3 os 34 TE ox ciewns 250 28 278 

UC) ee scee 31 318 197 546 27 1939 273 273 

Bee kansas 6 311 53 370 21 1938 ....... 420 4 420 

W989 s.v.s's4:0. oieie 194 125 319 28 1937 ....... 621 621 

HOR Saxe esr 82 seas 102 ie 84 268 1936 ...<cee 189 189 

ae 40 30 243 80 171 564 1935 ....... 202 202 

oo ee 50 ae 397 es i 448 1934 ....... 275 15 290 

1950" ais i001 6 nee 55 55 10 126 1933 ....... 9 

1934 eeeeee 95 eee 318 eee 8 421 15 1932 A panies 39 39 

1933 bane 2 nee S “s 3 = see ot 243 21 264 

oo : nits : ¥ 11 . iC. 1,520 40 1,560 

Lesh jarase cate wee 1989 oie asics 2A 128 2,547 

oo ae 41 50 486 avers 102 679 15 1928 54 121 1.670 

ADAP ioe os0-00 84 305 1,176 200 550 2,315 108 1927 ....... °007 42 2049 

BE caiveus 133 80 980 850 244 2,287 35 acces 2:798 111 2:909 

MOY scares 86 25 1,293 20 118 1,542 47 19696... 2°312 42 2'354 

eae 62 45 1,321 40 519 1,987 POE cncces 2,332 54 2:386 

ee 44 50 1,527 40 479 2,140 68 1923 “** 7888 45 1,933 

een 49 62 1,582 310 701 2,704 25 1922 ....... 908 156 1,064 

108) isaea:s 30 86 1,064 587 424 2,191 1997 2°... 1.162 49 1.211 

ae 37 1,843 245 300 2,425 10 WOE cnccsss "751° 135 "88 

oo 2 a. * 2 i.e =: ; 

4 | Pe) ’ ’ 114 Source: 1945—Rai . — i- 

Source: 1945—Railway Age; all other—American Railway Car Institute. can Railway. Car a" alata nian 

6 
Passenger-Train Cars Ordered — 1945 
Length Seating Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Class Ft. In. Capacity Weight Order Delivery Builder 

EN eo io tees laserans eal ts SeSdve ve vare 15 AC Coach 85: ..0 63 120,000 ul e:2" 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ........ 7 Postal 63 10 i 92,500 faly ye 46 —_ Gr ‘ Fay. 
18 Mail-Bag. f 73 10 ne 97,000 June Aug. °46 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
16AC Lunch Ctr.-Diner 85 0 38 122,000 June Sept. °46 Budd 
49 AC —— away S| eg July , July °46 Pullman-Standard 
45 AC a ee ere Aug. °44 May-June 46 Pullman-Standard 

3 AC orm.-Bag. res a oe Aug. °44 July *46 Pullman-Standard 
: reo ac En ne ee aus. — bard "46 Pullman-Standard 
: , . st oe i er ug. : - 

mauve Coast Line) ..i ois secdieseses 7 AC! Coach 85 0 54 117,000 4 44 7 see a nie 

2AC Coach 85 0 54 117,000 January & ........ Budd 
: ; 1AC Coach 85 0 54 117,000 February ditlevialeiese Budd 

Baltimore & Ohio ......<<.cececccccse 8 AC Bed.-Roomette 84 9 20 133,600 October July-Sept. ’46 Pullman-Standard 

Semper & Avoostock .............0008: 1 Bag.-Exp. 737 5 101,900 ay June 46 Amer. Car & Fdy- 

BON MAINS... ok cca ese sen esces es 8 AC Coach-Smoking 84 6 CER eee: November 1946 Pullman-Standard 
2AC Coach-Smok.- November 1946 Pullman-Standard 
can a 4 : eS cor - 

: . estaurant-Lnge. rr re ovember 9 - 
Se TECIAT NAOMI 2.c1s ce/ess: siecle e eleievelse 10 Baggage 73 6 Bc MC rrsec: ctober : sa tas National yo a 
i ; 5 Mail-Exp. 73 6 sey i(“(té‘«C aOR 0 oe National Steel 
Bema eOL) WACOT ETA) <-.5:2)2%s)a'se 012s ereterws ae 4AC Coach 85 0 60 114,500 July Sept. ’46 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
4AC_ Div.-Coach 85 0 68 114,500 July Sept. °46 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
i= a = : pS et yay Sept. °46 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
oach-Bag. fs u ° 
Srreapeaie: @ CORIO’. <-> ss. vi deeb aed’ 24AC Coach erie ze Cn lao on 46. Budd’ rm 
3 AC Diner ome a | cree August Oct. °46 Budd 
chi ee 3AC_ Kit.-Lunch ae tes el |S Seaton August Oct. °46 Budd 
hicago & Eastern Illinois ........... 7ACt Coach | oe eer lec. °44 1946 Pullman-Standard 
1 AC? Coach-Mail-Bag. oe oo Dec. °44 1946 Pullman-Standard 
1AC1 Diner Satan (ee Dec. °44 1946 Pullman-Standard 
1 AC? Parlor-Obs. | by Putte See Dec. °44 1946 Pullman-Standard 
Chi 1 AC Mail-Bag.-Dinette .. .. 20F ees Dec. ’44 1946 Pullman-Standard 
whine? & North Su 0) So gaespocuee 12 AC. Sleeping 82 10 24 135,720 November Oct.-Nov.’46 Pullman-Standard 
icago, Burlington & Quincy ........ Baggage. 72 s ne 95,000 August 1946 Budd 
Fac BagsTav. as 0 6 gare “Aas 1946 | Bad 
ag.-Tav. A ugust 1946 
2AC Coach 83 0 a i 
lome ugust 194 
6AC Coach 85 0 a (dome)13 ‘ a s si “ — 
lome) 133,0 ugust 1946 Budd 
2AC_ Diner 85 0 48 141,000 August 1946 
2AC  Parlor-Obs. 85 0 Fea )129,0 * — 
a 4 (dome) 129,000 ugust 1946 Budd 
3 Baggage 85 0 a Cele October 1946 Budd 
7AC Coach 85 0 Mie | Spey Maets October 1946 Budd 
6 AC _ Sleeping 85 0 eg itetaaters October 1946 Budd 
3 AC Sleeping-Tav.-Obs. 85 0 Sau" we  Staote October 1946 Budd 
3 AC  Coff.Sh.-Tav. 85 0 . October 1946 Budd 
3 AC er 8s 0 er = i(ié«Cgwa October 1946 Budd 
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Purchaser 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 








1 AC 


Denver & Rio Grande Western 


General Motors Corp. ......-seeeeeeees 


Great Northern 
H. P. Hood & Sons ..... Sehabasneeesn 


Illinois Central 


sete weer were eeseeseeeee 


ee ee ee 


Illinois Terminal 
Long Island 


ee 


Maine Central 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


ee 


1 AC 


>> 
QaQ 


Missouri Pacific 


NANNY KH wWEUWDH Hey 
>>> bd>dd 
AAA ANAAAA 


S&S 


er ee 


(For Int. Great Northern) 


PPrPprp 
aaaana 


w 
NSISTOIO DOH DO 1 1 


National Rys. of Mexico 


eee ee 


New York Central 


ee 


New York, New Haven & Hartford .... 


Northern Pacific 


Pennsylvania 
5 AC 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. . 


QD 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


rPr> > 
AAA 


AANA AA 


PPrrpr P> 


Texas & Pacific ....... ee eee 


_ 
ANKNNOUAAUMUNIOON DHA Eee 


PP >>> 
teteletaiaicis 


“NI 
wm 


Re a Ar GPE fob scwcd whbeeans ceed 


Western Pacific 


AC—Indicates cars are air-conditioned. 
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Sleeping 
Parlor-Obs. 
Parlor 
Lnge. Buff.-Obs. 
Coach-Parlor-Buff. 
iner 
Lunch Ctr.-Dorm, 
Bedroom-Lounge 
Dorm.-Bag. 
Postal-Bag. 
Baggage 
Baggage 
Coach 
Sleepin 
Dorm.- 
Diner 
Sleeping-Obs. 


afe 


Length 


Ft. in. 


Astra Liner Coach .. 
Astra Liner Sipr. .. 
Astra Liner Diner .. 


Astra Liner 
Lounge-Obs, 
Sleeping 
Milk Refrig. 
Milk Refrig. 
Coach 
Coach 
M. U. Coach 
D.D.Motor Coach 
D.D.Trailer Cch. 
Coach 
Coach-Bag. 
Restaurant-Lnge. 
Bag.-Mail 
Chair 
Chair-Lounge 
Diner 
Sleeping 
Lounge-Obs. 
Bag.-Exp. 
Bag.-Mail 
Coach 
Coach 
Coach 
Diner 
Diner-Lounge 
Bag.-Mail 
Coach-Grill 
Deluxe Coach 
Sleeping 
Bag.-Mail 
Dormitory 
Div.-Coach 
Deluxe Coach 
Diner-Lounge 
Sleeping 
Coach 
Express 
Mail-Exp. 
Baggage 
Baggage 
Bag.-Mail or Postl 
Sleeping & other 
Sleeping & other 
Coach 
Diner 
Grill 
Lnge.-Parlor-Obs. 
iner 
Dorm.-Mail 
Water-Baggage 
Sleeping 
S'eening-Obs. 
Coach 
Coach 
Dining 
Dorm.-Kitchen 
Bag.-Lounge 
Lnge.-Buff.-Obs. 
Coach 
Coach 
Coach 
Coach 
Parlor-Cafe 
Bag.-Mail 
Chair 
Chair-Lounge 
Diner 
Sleeping 
Lounge-Obs. 
Mail-Bag. 
Chair-Dorm. 
Chair 
Sleeping 
Diner-Lnge.-Obs. 
Mail-Bag. 
Bag.-Exp. 
Dorm.-Coach 
Div. Coach 
Coach 
Diner-Lounge 
Diner 
Sleeping 
Sleeping-Lounge 
Sleeping 
Hospital 
Hospital 
Troop Kitchen 
Troop Sleepers 
Troop Sleepers 
Unspecified 


85 


73 
73 


,' NANSSCSOSO 


* SES SOSSSSSOSOSCOAANMMH: Do-::.- 


10 


_ 
eoeseseoooseooocooocSoeo 


Geosoo: :: :: 


NS 


1 Not listed last year. 








Seating 
Capacity 


78 


40 


Weight 


eeeeee 


125,000 


89,500 
83,000 
100,000 





120.000 
120,000 
120,000 
139,000 


136,244 


Date of 
Order 


October 

November 
November 
November 


November 
April 
ery 
arch 
August 
August 
February 
July 
July 
November 
November 
November 
August 
August 


July 
September 
October 
October 
September 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
June 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
Dec. °44 
January 
February 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 


June 
October 


Date ot 

Delivery 
Apr.-June 46 
Apr.-June 746 
Apr.-June °46 
Apr.-June °46 
Apr.-June °46 
Apr.-June ’46 
Apr.-June °46 
Apr.-June 46 
Apr.-June ’46 
Apr.-June ’46 
a "46 
Apr.-June °46 
Apr.-June ’46 


. 746 
July-Sent. "46 
uly-Sept. 46 


Sept. ’46-Mar. 
Sept. ’46-Mar. 


> 


Sept.-Dec. 
Sept.-Dec. 
Sept.-Dec. 
Sept.-Dec. 
Sept. ’46 


2Four 2-car units. 





Two 10-car trains plus one extra “vista dome” coach and one extra sleeper (four cars originally ordered in 1941). 


"47 
"47 
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Builder 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standarg 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Puliman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Budd 
Budd 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
St. Louis Car 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fay, 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fady. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Budd 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Budd 

Budd 

Budd 

Amer. Car & Fady. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fady. 
Amer, Car & Fady. 
Amer. Car & Fav. 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Budd 











49,063 Freight Cars Ordered in 1945 


























































dard By ARTHUR J. McGINNIS 
Bard Associate Editor 
rai 

d 
dard 
dard ‘ 

CCORDING to reports received by 
the Railway Age, there were 39,039 Freight Cars Ordered, 1920-1945 
freight cars ordered here in 1945 for (For Domestic Service) 
domestic service and 10,024 for export. Railroad and 
dard 3 Private Line ws 
dard The railroads ordered 36,678 cars, al- Year Shops Contract Shops Total Expert 
lard locating 11,473 to their own shops and = PPO A KEEN Rh nw GR ane n ees 12,023 27,016 39,039 10,024 
lard 25,205 to contract builders; and private 1943 0000.002020000000000002000 1487 25,543 37030 44,646 
coil car lines, industrial companies and gov- 1942 --+-+-++++srereeeee eres ees ase pg eae hy 
00 ernment departments the remaining 2,361 1940 Diitites hadi nevewkenenees 1 7,233 48,595 65,828 1,996 
ee van cccecccine ; 39,388 53,915 
lard domestic cars, 550 from company shops j93g 131........SIIIIL f 14,342 16,371 1a 
= and 1,811 from contract builders. pened ee Pret Pegi oo 1,321 
- There were 44,541 cars.reported de- 1935 (272722222222TITTTIITITID “gfoei 10,688 18,749 403 
lard livered for domestic service during the 1934 ------+-++srtreeeeeerecees 71934 ss 24,371 1,323 
ome year, 12,726 from railroad and private 1932 .......c.ccccccssscccesees 1,612 339 1,951 25 
lard line shops and 31,815 from contract 1939 1.2220222..0/.000000000 alist 31/487 43:408 838 
lard shops, and 10,564 for export, chiefly for 1988 --..------+-++-++-0+e0 0 See vase ue 2,610 
oy the U. S. government. (December de- 1527 (20020020000 0200 2 0TT 00222 12,380 60,611 72,991 ‘118 
Pay. liveries are partially estimated.) 1926 ey aia R aS caioaees eee 11,364 50,206 61,570 1,449 

4 a i sawn evans i ciew Pes ; : ‘ : 
Fay, Canadian companies reported 11,430 1924 ..............---.-e sees, 9,299 136,317 145,616 25734 
Fay dered last year, 3845 for local 1223 -ccrreteeececeeeteeteeees? 11,111 84,498 95,609 780 
Fay. cars ordere year, 3, TY re eaewiannseeens 6,783 171,427 178,210 1,467 
Fe service and 7,585 for export, and de- 1979 1172... ei 73963 30°140 3578 
Fay. liveries of 13,595 cars, 3,304 for service i ial ai ii lla i ; 
Fay. in Canada and 10,291 for export. ource: —Railway Age; all other—American Railway Car Institute. 
ard The cars ordered in 1945 are listed in Freight Cars Delivered, 1920-1945 
Ra detail in the appended table. The vol- . (For Domestic Service) 
+4 ume of orders and deliveries are sum- coining a U.S. 
Fdy. marized and analyzed in the three ac- Year — sag Shops: Total Export 
ard . . . ios aces Resin hh 12,72 1,815 44,541 10,564 
rd companying ery nee also oar 19442 15,050 27,953 43,003 38,759 

y. a comparison with preceding years back 1943 ..............-.--..eeeees ; ’ ; 43, 
Fdy. 1 mi P gy SE Alp aSanascadneaneouns 15,444 47,453 62,897 8,529 
Fay. to 1920. es as ack arcs os bean 17,227 63,396 80,623 2,386 

y. staat ie Hed cos innecnnnieinaaaialies ; ‘ 4 
Fdy. The appended compilation was made {939 vrrtttrsttrtttrittsttt 57641 197491 25,132 ’ 

‘ from reports furnished to the Railway 1938 .........ccseceecceeeeeees 6,480 9,990 16,470 611 
rd Age by the railroads, which were checked 1936 2222......00//000000000 1ea3 30/969 46,612 "333 
7 and amplified with information received bao Pete e ene e etter teen eee e ees etd want avi ae 
rd from car builders, this latter being made 1933 (22.77722° 022222200077 7222 1,300 863 2,163 151 
ir : . an kus a hiates aks 2:770 482 ; 4 
rd eee aerial sei ae aban a RE ator 2st coy casaaaernen 5,706 p43? 13,203 410 
ir assistan merican Rai 3 ok nth aac agsel a thak ; : : , 
rd Snail again me ee ee 12,878 68,712 81,590 3,448 
rd nstitute. Sd etn sbaxpuncocnss : 75685 38,375 45,060 1,453 
7 The Railway Age has revised its fig- 1927 «----++seeeererrreeereeees on pa oe. oa 
: ures for the years 1920-1944 to accord 1925 ooo. .i elec eeeee seen ees 11,028 13707 103,735 3,077 
with the American Railway Car Insti- 1933 1770225...) ag'8o1 146.247 175°748 11966 

tute’s summary of orders and deliveries. Bi i este ose Sarg ee eps gees 1399 
Because of the early publication date of 1920 1.2..........)IIIDDiiif) 14}171 46,784 60,955 14,602 
. Source: 1945—Railway Age; all other—American Railway Car Institute. 

d e e es oe 
‘d Number and Classification of Freight Cars Ordered for Domestic Use 
“1 Year Box Flat Stock Gondola Hopper Tank Refrig. Others Non-Rev. Total 
‘d | Ser ere 16,106 1,240 ae 6,075 13,348 640 1,000 136 394 39,039 
d Ee mceae :. 31,066 823 300 7,758 11,674 972 1,465 371 52 54,481 
d | BARR eae reece 10,027 2,212 ans 5,312 18,400 556 50 153 320 37,030 
d Be hace ti 2t eee 2,332 One 9,693 10,210 2,716 ah 1,283 ae 28,585 
d «SES Oh eer ahe 55,939 3,459 400 15,814 23,213 2,800 2,370 1,614 1,288 106,897 
d Rc cticcthne Seen es 35,530 885 350 9,654 14,446 1,671 785 1,991 516 65,828 
d BN 654d ak ek eases 20,140 976 100 6,419 21,923 2,373 675 1,127 182 53,915 
“s dla gees Leek 91 931 568 4,279 2,017 231 eae 299 134 16,371 
ly Ne S hkiten Sung a cudies 20,564 1,365 500 10,120 12,817 692 1,770 287 1,827 49,942 
rf _ Semen akiness 21,866 1,244 453 8,782 22,271 5,745 7,495 100 1,812 69.748 

MDG OD. ssisivienre elect oO Oak Olea ’ 75 50 2, - ’ 
y ee a ee 9/831 1,656 2,077 10,460 = bs i39 : a 
ly _. eon Rane 3 : 
se ec Pais ooh eo, 1,290 1 70 150 52 137 32 1,951 
i _ | ER eareeiiaet nie irs 27100 400 750 1,072 3,113 261 2,314 28 159 10,197 
d RRR ern cnees cars 17,012 2,046 950 4,036 2,920 5,689 384 468 43,405 
4 eee 57,139 3,888 2,950 18,289 16,117 4,446 3,583 789 2,940 110,141 
ly BO Atay ite kent cet Westie ao 21,148 3,709 A 6,087 2,585 5,568 280 1,376 48,154 
y ena ne 28,975 2,694 1,668 13,735 11,835 5,93 4,43 1,067 2:655 72,991 

y LL Te i eee eee oat 18,277 1,819 2,556 ; 11,483 4,096 10,109 2,188 2,676 61,570 
i BRR Sree enone 40,668 2,720 2,749 21,869 6.448 4,701 5,308 302 1,320 86,585 
i BR ts toe peartomr anaes 68,282 4,021 6,504 23,603 21,350 3,474 14,347 2,274 1,761 145,616 

BE a dirsivcus be cawed ecg 35,286 2,904 4 16,318 23,883 6,003 6,207 2448 1,846 5 

. een Rr seen 68,767 2;800 4,236 31,742 36,223 5,795 22,587 4,385 1,675 178,210 

MM tiv vk $5 Suwa esc eee 5,130 292 630 5,427 4,708 327 4,905 1,048 298 22,765 

WP steht caaks ravens ds: 1,417 3,435 10,080 23,142 15,631 8,785 1,724 1,456 80,140 
6 Source: 1945—Railway Age; all other—American Railway Car Institute. 
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the Railway Age compilation, orders 
placed late in December may be omitted 
and not reported by the railroads or 
builders in the succeeding year. 
A. R. C. I., with the sources of informa- 


The 


tion at its disposal, is able to follow each 
car order through to delivery and to 
revise more completely its totals to elim- 
inate duplicate reporting of orders and 


for subsequent cancellations. Another 








reason for the difference in totals as 
reported by the Institute and the Rail- 
way Age has been variations in date of 
order as reported by the railroad and 
the builder. 








Purchaser No. 
DE ic ieaceckbe bone sexches 5 
EE ee ey ee eee 40 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ... 250 
500* 
Atlantic Coast Line ...... cieeee 2 
Baltimore & Ohio ........+- Sone) ee 
500* 
1,000 
350 
500 
25 
Bangor & Aroostook ............ >" 
Bessemer & Lake Erie ....... ord 
Chesapeake & Ohio ..........-- —_ 
200 
500 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ...... 5 
Chicago & North Western ....... 800 
300 
400 
500 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy .. =. 
100 
100 
500 
500 
(For Ft. Worth & Denver City) 25 
Chicago Great Western ......... 5 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
ee es ee 1,000 
500 
35 
65 
1,200 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific .. = 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 

NSS ree Leeeeee ee 400 

EMME oucicoseccsensacecan 1,000 
1,000 

50 

20 

300 

Colorado & Wyoming ........... 50 
Denver & Rio Grande Western .. 25 
500* 

200 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton ...... 200 
Donora Southern ...... Se ae . 

4 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ......... 300 
200 

100 

REG cu swswont an acous peseasocss 700 
100 

600 

100 

eg ee 500 
1 

3 

LS OS a ae 300 
Illinois Terminal .......... sis sv * 
Kansas City Southern .......... 4 
0 

eee eee 15 
Louisville & Nashville .......... 400 
150 

50 

1,000 

400 

ee Peer ore 1 
Minneapolis & St. Louis .......- Aa 
0 

Missouri Illinois ...... Pr ee 50 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ......... 50 
235 

75 

150 

50 

2s | ee eee 400 

(For St. Louis Brownsville & 

OS eae ere 50 
Monongahela Connecting ........ 50 
DET Gsviskckebcsssnssabee 1 

200 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 2 
New York Central 750 


(For Pittsburgh & Lake Erie) 1,000 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis .. 500 
sO 

50 


Newburgh & South Shore ...... 


100 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 500* 





96 


Freight Cars Ordered — 1945 


Railroad Orders—For Service in the United States 


Class 


Caboose 
Caboose 
_ Hopper 


Caboose 

Box 

Hopper 
Hopper 
dropper 
Hopper 

Spl. Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
Hopper 

Box 


Cov. Hopper 
Box | 
Auto | 
Hopper 
Box 
Caboose 


on 
ov. Hopper 
Caboose sa 
Gondola 

D. S. Box 
D. S. Auto 


ox 
Gondola 
Cov. Hopper 
Box 

S. Ballast 


Gov. Hopper 
Box 


Cov. Hopper 
Gondola 


Hopper 

Cov. Hopper 
Caboose 

Box 

Auto 

Auto 
Hopper 


Cov. Hopper 
Box 
Cov. Hopper 
Auto 

Auto 

Auto 

Auto 

Box 


Cov. Hopper 
Gondola 


H. S. Gondola 
. 9. Box 

D. B. Hopper 

D. B. Hopper 

Gondola 

D. S. Box 


Capacity 


100,000 
0 


100,000 
100,000 
140,000 


100,000 


140,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


- 140,000 


100,000 
140,000 
140,000 
100,000 


100,000 
100,000 
140.000 
140,000 


100,000 


140,000 
140,000 
140,000 
100,000 

60,000 
140,000 
140,000 
100.000 
140,000 
140,000 
140,000 
100,000 


KK 


ee 


Or + BAMowone-: 


ANNO we 


© = &§ DOWANWOAWASCON AADAWAWANAD GONAWARWAWAAA 
RN 


x 


A? COOH AWE 
mR 


ANNAAWOWAMANOANRAANC: 
~ — 
a AS 


w 


jm © 


DBDNWAAWOOH: 
‘ - 
ES 


oN 


Composite 


Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


53,400 
47,300 


46,800 
49,900 


54,000 
54,000 


51,300 
37,000 
50,000 
52,000 
61,000 
46,000 
52,000 
61,000 


54,000 
44,900 





Date of 
Order 





August 
September 
September 
Dec. ’44 
September 
September 
September 
September 
February 
August 


January 
January 
January 
May & June 
Apr. & June 
arch 
October 


September 
March 
July 

July 
September 


June 
February 
December 
December 
December 
December 
June 
July 

July 
January 
January 
August 
October 
August 
January 
March 


November 
April 
September 
February 
February 
August 
August 
April 


April 
March 
June 
September 
September 
August 
January 
November 
November 
November 
December 
Dec. °44 





Date of 
Delivery 


Nov.-Dec. 
December 
Apr. 746 


December 
December 


July °46 

Aug. ’46 
Mar.-Apr. ’46 
Apr.-May °46 
October 
May-June °46 
1946 
June-July ’46 
1946 


August 
September 
1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 
November 
Sept.-Oct. 
Dec.-Jan.’46 


June-Oct. 
Nov.-Dec. 

Jan. °46 

— "46 
an.-June ’46 


1946 
December 
Mar. '46 
Sept.-Dec. 
December 
Jan.-Feb. ’46 
Mar. 46 
1946 


Feb.’46 
Aug.-Nov. 
December 


Apr. °46 
Apr. °46 
Oct.-Dec. 


Railway Age—January 5, 1946 


Builder 
Int. Ry. Car & Equip. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Mt. Vernon 
Austin- Western 
Ralston Steel Car 
Greenville 
Bethlehem Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Company Shops 
Magor Car 
Bethlehem Steel 
Pullman-Standard 
Pressed-Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 
Mt. Vernon 
Bethlehem Steel 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Cempany Shops 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Bethlehem Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Mt. Vernon 

Mt. Vernon 
General American 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Greenville 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Magor Car 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Greenville 
Bethlehem Steel 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Amer. Car & Fady. 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Amer. Car. & Fdy. 
Amer. Car. & Fdy. 
Amer. Car. & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Mt. Vernon 

Mt. Vernon 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pitt. Br. & Iron 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Pressed Steel 
Despatch Shops 
Despatch Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Harlan & Holl’sworth 
Harlan & Holl’sworth 
Magor Car 
Pullman-Standard 





as 


S 


Si 


= 5c Ga DM 


eae 


s+ RFRaOAD Of OW?>> v>>>> TU 


Se ee EE ee] en ba Ee oho ol op | op Bc A? ico co Lee! 


Th ayes VOW 














Purchaser és 
Norfolk & Western .......++-- pee 
Northern Pacific .....-ssseeeees — 
Pennsylvania .......-....0s00-- ae 
200 
300 
Pere Marquette .......scceccees oe 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia .... 10 
Rending) -s.cieis ssn esac ces dees = 
100 
st. Louis-San Francisco ........ 300 
St. Louis-San Fr 200 
100 
20 
LH 
St. Louis Southwestern ......... 150 
St. Louis uthw 100 
25 
100 
50 
Seaboard Air Lite ...s. 0000008 9 
—— ° +e cocccvceccecece eocee ae 4 
thern Paciic ....-ccccccccce 
Sou $80 
750 
200 
550 
250 
50 
1,000 
500* 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle ... “= 
Texas & Pacific .......... eine ers 75 
MSIIOR civters 5.010 Reis 0140's 4.crseb oe - $500 
500 
HOt PAGING .42 + clos ecewsee 500 
1,000* 
WW ADAMI cl s:ce/oee.sais sles wees eteine 500 
20 
Western Maryland ............. 40 
300 
WeBteri PACIO so 50.50.06 oe a bie 10 
Wheeling & Lake Erie ......0.0- 6 
* Not listed last year. 
Private 
Purchaser No. 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. 3" 
American Cyanamid Co. ........ 1 
American Refrigerator Transit .. 50 
American Steel Foundries ...... 1 
American Rolling Mill Co. ...... 15 
Ansul Chemical Co. ..........5. 1 
ONC MNBEE CG. ss sos 05000050 2 
Budions Pike CO... 5 o5506 sees 1 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co. ...... . 
Consolidated Chemical Industries, 5 
MIC sichsie is eteieiine min. ciee a ave %ss0%6i6 ae 
Cook Paint & Varnish Co. ...... 1 
Copperweld Steel Co. .......... 6 
Cudahy Packing Co. ............ 150 
Diamond Alkali Co. ............ : 
Dow Chemical Co., Great Western 
PAVIGIOR arseic lee caine wcclhaeierce S* 
8* 
Dexis Division” .i<..s06s0000s = 
1 
Du Pont deNemours, E. I. & Co. = 
Ethyl-Dow Chemical Co. .... ... 5 
BEd NRO REO cis ais'o's!s S'c0's.6 0:5's 50 
Fruit Growers’ Express ......... 125 
Maelanio COEDi white se aaesiee ve x 6 
1 
General Electric Co. ..........- 10 
Great Bear Spring Co. ......... 1 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. 50 
Hirsch Bros. & Co. ...... Sietiienie 1* 
1 
oe, er 1 
Lehigh Gas, Inc. .......006 as 1 
Linde Air Products Co. ........ 7 
1 
Lone Star Producing Co. ....... 5 
idland Electric Coal Co. ...... 10 
Missouri Portland Cement ...... 10 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ......... a 
1 
1 
: i 
Northern Refrigerator Line .... 500 
liver Iron Mining Co. ........ 50 
Penna. Salt Mfg. Co. ........... 1 
ittsburgh Steel Co. ........... 5 
Republic Steel Corp. 2222222221! 2 
Robeson Process ............... 1 
{ohn A. Roebling’s Sons Co. .... 20 
hell Chemical Co. ........+.... 3 
Shell Union Oil Go., 
Shell Chemical Div. ......... 3 
ippers’ Car Line Corp. ....... 175 
15 
91 
61 
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Class 
D. S. Box 
Cov. Hopper 
D. S. Box 
D. S. Box 
D. S. Box 
D. S. Box 
D. S. Box 
Cov. Hopper 
Auto 
Cov. Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
D. S. Box 
D. S. Box 
Cov. Hopper 
Auto 
Ballast 
Cov. Hopper 
Caboose 
Caboose 
Auto 
Auto 
Cov. Hopper 
Gondola 


Cov. Hopper 
A 


uto 
H. S. Gondola 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Caboose 
S. S. Box 
S. S. Box 
Box 
Ballast 
Cov. Hopper 
Gond. Bodies 
Hopper 
Auto Box 
Box 
Gondola 
Caboose 
Cov. Hopper 
S. S. Box 
Bodies 
Caboose 
Cov. Hopper 


Capacity 


eereee 


100,000 


100,000 


140,000 


100,000 
80,000 
140,000 


Length 
ft. in. 
40 6 Steel 
28 +O Steel 
40 6 Steel 
40 6 Steel 
60 6 Steel 
50 6 Steel 
50 6 Steel 
31 0 Steel 
50 6 Steel 
2 3 Steel 
29 3 Steel 
40 6 Steel 
50 6 Steel 
27 4h Steel 
40 6 Steel 
31 8 Steel 
20° 3 Steel 
29 2 Steel 
29 2 Steel 
40 6 Steel 
50 6 Steel 
39 10 Steel 
40 0 Composite 
54 4 Steel 
40 6 Steel 
29 6 Steel 
50 6 Steel 
40 6 Steel 
23 3 Steel 
50 6 Steel 
41 8 Composite 
41 0 Steel 
40 8 Steel 
a2) 0 Steel 
40 6 Steel 
40 6 Steel 
40 6 Steel 
40 8 Steel 
39 10 Steel 
Ae Steel 
amare Steel 
50 6 Steel 
50 6 Steel 
41 6 Steel 
2-3 Steel 
40 6 Composite 
34 9Y Steel 
aa 63 Steel 


Construction Weight 


46,200 
49,300 
41,600 


52,000 
47,500 
40,500 
40,000 


55,000 





Date of 

Order 
June 
October 
Dec. °44 
Dec. ’44 
January 
January 
January 
July 
August 
August 
September 
July 


wy 
November 


August 
September 
September 
September 
February 
July 

July 

April 
March 
September 
October 
January 
November 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
October 
September 
Dec. *44 


August 
January 
October 


Date of 
Delivery 


Mar.-Apr. ’46 
Apr.-May 46 
Aug.-Sept. 
December 


November 
Apr.-June ’46 


July-Aug. 46 
June ’46 
Mar.-May ’46 
June °46 


1946 
Jan.-June °46 
Nov.-Dec. 
Feb. ’46 


Mar.-May '46 
August 
Apr. 746 


Car Line and Other Orders—For Service in the United States © 


Refrigerator 
Exp. Box 
Gondola 

Air Dump 
Tank 

Air Dump 
Pickle Tank 


Air Dump 
Refrigerator 

. Tank 
Tank 


Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 
Gondola 
Refrigerator 
Tan 

Tank 

Cov. Hopper 
Tank 

Cov. Hopper 
Pickle Tank 
Pickle Tank 
Tank 

Tank 

Box 

Box 

Tank 
Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 
Refrigerator 
Air Dump 


L. S. Gondola 
Tank 


Tank 

Cov. Hopper 
House 

Tank 

Tank 


Capacity 


140,000 
100,000 

60,000 
180,000 
100,000 
100,000 
140,000 


10,000 g. 
4,000 g. 
100,000 

80,000 


80,000 
60,000 


100,000 
6,000 g. 


6,000 g. 
140,000 
100,000 


eeeree 


Length 
tt, Wit 
ieuale Steel 
32 10% Steel, 
Gisele Composite 
ee Steel 
sage te Steel 
29 6 Steel 
rete Steel 
ee Steel 
cai Steel 
25 0 Steel 
etiowe Steel 
a Steel 
25 2% Steel 
29 6 Steel 
30 5% Composite 
42 3% teel 
eeieoe Steel 
airs Steel 
ee Steel 
aaa Steel 
ne Steel 
Svar Steel 
a Steel 
34 8 Steel 
39 10% Steel 
38 101 Steel 
38 10% Steel 
29 3 Steel 
33 0% Steel 
29 3 Steel 
5 Steel 
issn Steel 
38 10% Steel 
38 10% Steel 
40 8 Steel 
40 8 Steel 
a7 Steel 
37. 3% Steel 
29° °3 Steel 
= Steel 
29 7% Steel 
33 2% Steel 
29 11% Steel 
so 2 Steel 
wereee Steel 
24 8% Aluminum 
35 11% Steel 
Mane Steel 
Se Steel 
38 3 Steel 
33 2% Steel 
ee Steel 
29° 3 Steel 
40 1% Steel 
eure Steel 
oe Steel 


Construction Weight 


eereee 


eeeeee 
seeeee 
eee eene 


30,300 


Date of 
Order 


September 
February 
March 
January 
June 

1945 

April 

1945 


October 
March 
October 
May 
November 
November 


Dec. °44 
Dec. °44 
May 
October 
January 
June 
June 
February 
January 
February 
November 
November 
February 
Nov. 744 
1945 
February 
January 
January 
May 
October 
April 
September 
Dec. °44 
February 
March 
May 
September 
May 
August 
March 
August 
October 
October 
October 


October 
1945 
March 


1945 
1945 


Date of 

Delivery 
August 
Jan. °46 
September 
November 
September 
Apr. ’46 
November 
November 
November 


Mar. °46 
December 
Mar. 746 
Apr. ’46 
Dec. °46 
Mar. *46 


December 
December 
December 
Mar.-Apr. 746 
Jan.-Mar. °46 
Feb. ’46 

Jan. ’46 

Feb. ’46 
November 
Feb. ’46 
Mar. '46 


Mar. 46 
1946 
Feb. ’46 
1945 
1946 





Builder 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Ralston Steel Car 
Greenville 
General American 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops. 
Mt. Vernon 
Mt. Vernon 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Magor Car 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 
General American 
Ralston Steel Car 
Bethlehem Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Mt. Vernon 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Greenville 
Pullman-Standard 
Mt. Vernon 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Bethlehem Steel 
Company Shops 
General American 


Builder 


General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Magor Car 
General American 
Austin-Western 
Haffner-Thrall 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Haffner-Thrall 


General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Magor Car 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
General American 


General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Greenville 

Mt. Vernon 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Haffner-Thrall 
Haftner-Thrall 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Despatch Shops 
Austin-Western 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 








Purchaser No. 
Solvay Process 150. .csc2sccccee : 
4 
Speno, Frank, Sr. ......cscceeee 2 
Stauffer Chemical Diinesskebess 1 
Sturm & Dillard Co. .cccceccses 
DE ADORE EOD: ocs sn san se 0000 6 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co. “ 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. ....... 2 
Tennessee Products Corp. ....... 1 
Timken Roller Bearing ......... 2 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. . 2 
tS re 200 
URS eS OS ee oe | 
Warren Petroleum Corp. ....... +4 
Western Fruit Express .......+. 175 
Wheeling Steel Corp. .......... 2 
* Not listed last year. 
Purchaser No. 
American Sugar Refining Co. ... 50 
oS CO See 1 
Canadian Industries, 2, eee 
Canedian National ........ccce 500* 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp. ..... 100 
SERIORT CHRLE SLUB, 2 c.cs 6.00 s'00s ue 730 
250 
20 


Consolidated Railroads of Cuba . 250 
——— Nacional de Estra- 


as de Ferro, Brazil ......... 50 
250° 
300 
. Distribuidora de Gas Menguc,S.A. al 
Pi PR EEN, isc ano ow 0 <'60-0 100 
Estufas y Refrigeradores, S.A. . 2 
Fabrica N 


acional de Acidos, Mexico 15 
Cia Industrial Azucarrera ...... 30 





Intl. General Electric Co. ....... 15 
Leopoldian Ry., a7 Reinier aie -- 200 
~ Mecke & Co. (F. C. deAntioquia, 
yaa ee 
Ministry of Public Works, 

WEREPIIR . 5000snnedcnwcccscis : 
Mogiana Ry., Brazil .......00ss 150 
National Rys. of Mexico ........ i 
National Steel Co., Brazil ....... = 
ee Purchasing Commis- ‘a 
eutemiiael ini iene hanes sss 10 
Pacific International Corp., Chile 10 
Paulista Ry., Bravil ..1...00c00- 250 

250 

500 
Corp. Peruana Del Santa ...... 25 
Peruvian Corp., Ltd. ....ccccess 24 
Petroleos Mexicanos .........++ 27 
Sau Paulo Ry., Brazil .......... 100 
Sorocabana Ry., Brazil ......... 20 
Southland Lumber & Tdg. ...... 6 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. ....... 27 

(For Puerto Rico) .......... 6 

(Mor Goste Baca) .......66005 1 
Temperleys, Haslehurst & Co., 

RPO cGsb ssa ssseeswees 100* 

; 20* 
DR RE RONG scicncccsecencess 53 

Por Costa Rica) ........0.6: : 
Thermo Gas de Mexico ........ 2 
BPMN, BOAO. oc cecbscbecseeee . 
Usina Cinco Rios, Brazil ....... 20 
Smeg ROE TOD, siccsnnccneces 45 

60 

100 

40 

8 

3 

UR i oe Oe re 1,470 
U. S. Navy—Bureau of Yards & 

Docks (by Raymond Concrete 

Pe AID sseneseus peseebeuee 75 
U. S. War Dept. Seb bhbe scenes 180 

700 
300 
800 
50 
i. S.. tresury Dent. 5 .<scecss5 335 
Victoria & Minas, Brazil ....... 100 
200 
* Not listed last year. 
Purchaser No. 
Algoma Steel Corp. ......ceee0. 20 
Canadian Export for Belgium ... 1,200 
Canadian Export Board ......... 2,100 
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Length , 
Class Capacity ft. in. Construction Weight 
Tank 8,000 g. pavees a ear 
Tank 10,000 g. Say ca Beem. whwess 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 Steel 49,000 
Ball. Cleaner 100,000 70 8 Steel 150,000 
Tank 7,000 g. << ee OS eS ae 
Air Dump 100,000 .... TS ae 
Air Dump 140,000 .... SS ee 
Air Dump 140,000 42 0 Steel 84,000 
Air Dump 140,000 42 0 Steel 84,000 
Tank 8,000g. 33 6 Aluminum 35, 500 
Tank 8,000 g. is, te -. eer 
Air Dump 140,000 ... 2 soo 
Hopper 100,00 33 0 Steel 41,000 
ox 100,00 Sites... Seams sousere 
Tank 7,500 g 31 3% Steel 45,700 
Tank 100,000 S eee 
Tank 10,500 g. Steel 68,000 
Tank ,00 37 0 Steel 67,220 
Refrigerator 80,000 39 10% Steel 59,300 
Flat 140,000 50 0 Steel 58,300 
Cinder Pot 200, 7000 38 4 Steel 74,000 


United States—Export 


; Length : 

Class Capacity ft. in. Construction Weight 
Cane 60,000 11 4 teel 31,700 
Tank 10,500 g. aeen 2 ee 
M. U. Tank 80,000 42 3% Steel 33,500 
S. S. Box 80,000 50 6 Steel 51,700 
Ore 60,000 22 9 Steel 39,200 
Box 66,000 32 9% Steel 34,670 
Box. 66,000 33 11% Steel 29,860 
Refrigerator 100,000 35 8 Composite 59,500 
Box 100, 000 40 6 Steel 46, 7000 
Stock 66,000 39 1 Composite 29,500 
Box 66,000 39 23% Composite 30,000 
Flat 66,000 36 1 Composite 24, 400 
Tank 10,000 g. oes ee 
Cane 35,000 aks 0 |e cee: 
Tank 10,000 g a Stel 83s iyj.... ss 
Tank 100,000 29 3% Steel 42,400 
Cane 7 ee ene ee 
Flat 100,000 50 0 Steel 52,800 
Box 66,000 34 0 Steel 24, 600 
Tank 60,000 30 7% Steel 32,000 
Flat 26,400 23 0 Composite 11,500 
Gondola 26,400 22 9% Composite 13,480 

. S. Box 79,000 40 6 Steel 29,100 
Box 100,000 40 6 Composite 47,500 
Exp. Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 59, 7000 
Gen. Serv. 140,000 44 3 SS ie 
Ore 150, 000 21 7 Steel ....... 
Flat 53,000 32 0 Steel 25,600 
Air Dump 60,000 25 3 Steel 39,650 
Tank 100,000 35 6% Steel 50,000 
Gondola 92,400 50 6 Steel 41,200 
Flat 92,400 50 6 Steel 38, 7000 
Box 84,000 50 6 a ee 
Hopper 80,000 31 0 Aluminum 23,000 
Flat 66,000 40 0 Steel 22,500 
Tank 60,000 29 1% Steel 33, 700 
Gondola 84,000 36 9 oS ieee 
Tan 7,000 g. 33 3% Steel 37,300 
Tank 60,000 ae ee 
| nna ere eae Steel ...... 
Tank 60,000 28 7% Steel 28,700 
Tank 60,000 So oo nn er 
Flat 40,000 31 1 Composite 19,270 
Box 0, 29 4% tee 25,400 
Tank 60,000 ae UTS aire 
Tank 6,000g. 28 10% Steel 34,600 
Tank 6,000 g 30 ly eel 39,100 
Tank 10,500 g 37 0 Steel 66,500 
ead 6,000 g 29 1% eel 32,700 

ank 6,000 g 29 1% Steel 32, 700 
Cane 0,000 ate) | aM e Seed 
Flat 25,000 32 0 Steel 14,305 
Flat 25,000 32 0 Steel 14,300 
Banana 24,000 35 9 Steel 23,670 

‘lat 25,000 32 0 Sie 
Tank 80,000 she Cie 
Tank 60,000 .... SS ere 
Gondola 80,000 — oe ' > Sets.  Bosaee 
Flat 100,000 38 7% Composite 36,200 
Tank 100,000 37 1% Steel 43,400 
Gondola 80,000 40 6% Composite 26,200 
Flat 100,000 41 3% Composite 47,000 
L.S.Gondola 80,000 40 6% Composite 30,000 
Flat 100,000 ««. :... Composite ...... 
Flat 100,000 40 9 Composite 33,000 
Flat 60,000 42 2% SS ee 
Flat 60,000 39 2 Steel eee 

Canada 
Length 

Class Capacity ft. in. Construction Weight 
Gondola 100,000 36 0 - ee 
Gondola 55,000 26 2% Steel 25,000 
Gondola 50,000 26 3 re 





July 
November 
— 
ebruary 
February 
January 
farch 
January 
January 
= 
uly 
October 


Date of 
Order 
November 


ovember 
April 


November 
Nov. °44 


July 
Dec. °44 
January 
une 
une 
anuary 
February 
June 


February 
November 
August 
_ 

une 
June 
April 
February 
nae 


uly 
November 
uly 
une 
eptember 
January 


Sept. ’44 
Oct. 44 
November 
February 
February 
April 
April 
October 
anuary 
anuary 
uly 
September 
January 
November 
November 
January 


January 
February 


ay 
February 


Date of 

Order 
July 
August 
October 


Date of 
Delivery 


Jan. 46 
gee "46 
ar. ’46 


o 
o 
° 
cape ye 
eel 
rs) 
3 


- "46 


November 

> a 
uly 

September 


June °46 


August 


1946 
December 
June 46 


December 


October 


October 
December 
Apr. ’46 
December 
December 
December 


May-Sept. 


March 


Date of 
Delivery 


Builder 


General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fady. 
General American 
Austin-Western 
Austin-Western 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Austin-Western 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Pressed Steel 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Mt. Vernon 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 


Builder 

Magor Car 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Magor Car 
Magor Car 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Mt. Vernon 


Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
General American 
Pressed Steel 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Magor Car 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Magor Car 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Mt. Vernon 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy 


Magor Car 
Magor Car 
General American 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Magor Car 
Magor Car 
Magor Car 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Ralston Steel Car 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Builder 
National Steel 
Eastern Car 
National Steel 
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gth 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity ft. in. Construction Weight 
Canadian Gov’t.—Dept. of Muni- ? 
tions & Supplies (for Belgium) 900 Flat 55,000 40 7 Composite ...... 
; 800 Box 44,000 26 11% Composite ...... 
4 Canadian National ............. 500 &.S. Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 44,600 
y. 500 S. S. Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 44,600 
Canadian Pacific ........ moe Aire 200 Retrigerator 100,000 40 0 OC eee 
75 Air Dump 140,000 29 6 Been) feces 
50 Air Dump 140,000 29 6 ERE ences erecs 
250 Refrigerator 100,000 40 0 a re 
500 S. S. Auto 100,000 40 6 Steel ixckens 
é 50 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 47,000 
950 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel vse an's 
50 Capocse hieecse 28 4 SUC) are 
‘. Ree APO” suse vewoe efeisasieis. ASOOU Bogies 84,000 37 0 Steel 43,000 
25 Flat 60,000 40 0 SU) ee eee 
60 Bogies 99,000 46 7 Steet,  sasiicn 
Newfoundland RO. sii Saco uate sees 25 Refrigerator 50,000 29 5% Composite 45,600 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario 600 Box 100,000 40 6 CS ree 
75 Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steet”. Se eeseas 


* Reported by builder with purchaser not specified. 





Date of Date of 

Order Delivery Builder 
October 1946 Can. Car & Fdy. 
October 1946 Can. Car & Fdy. 
March December Eastern Car 
August March °46 Eastern Car 
,. | ere National Steel 
June 1946 National Steel 
October 1946 National Steel 
November 1946 ‘National Steel 
November 1946 National Steel 
October 1946 Eastern Car 
November 1946 Can. Car & Fdy. 
February December Company Shops 
November 1946 Can. Car & Fy. 
November 1946 Can. Car & Fay. 
November 1946 Can. Car & Fdy. 
January June Can. Car & Fdy. 
November .ccece National Steel 
November ...... National Steel 











Passenger Cars 


(Continued from page 93) 
Canadian National ordered 15 cars to be 
built in Canada. 

Deliveries of new cars to the railroads 
began in September and about 20 were 
completed by the year’s end. The re- 
maining 836 delivered were troop sleep- 
ers and kitchen cars for the War De- 
partment. 

The cars ordered last year are listed 
in detail in the appended table and a 


summary and analysis of the orders and 
deliveries is presented in the accompany- 
ing tables, which also furnish a compari- 
son with preceding years back to 1920. 
An article in the annual Passenger Prog- 
ress issue of the Railway Age (Novem- 
ber 17, 1945) outlined how most’ of 
the cars currently on order are going 
to be used by the railroads and in what 
trains. The appended compilation was 
made from reports furnished to the Razl- 
way Age by the railroads, which were 
checked and amplified with information 


received from the car builders, this lat- 
ter being made available through the 
courtesy of the American Railway Car 
Institute. 

The Railway Age has revised its fig- 
ures for the years 1920-1944 to accord 
with the American Railway Car Insti- 
tute’s summaries of orders and deliv- 
eries. The A. R. C. I., with the sources 
of information at its disposal, is able to 
follow each car order through to deliv- 
ery and accurately to revise its totals 
to eliminate duplicate reporting. 
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During 1945 a total of 2,242 light 
signals were installed on auto- 
matic block signaling projects— 
View shows searchlight’ signal 
unit being placed in_ service 












Signal 
Construction 
Increased 
During 
1945 





be : By MAURICE PEACOCK 


Associate Editor 


ONSTRUCTION of signaling in j 

the United States and Canada was 
substantially greater in 1945 than any 
previous year since 1931. A total of 
10,394 units was installed last year, as 
compared with 7,646 units in 1944, and 
11,349 units in 1931. The total figure 
for 1945 represents an increase of 2,748 
units over that for 1944. Construction 
of automatic block signals, interlockings, 
spring switches, centralized traffic con- 
trol and highway crossing protection in- 
creased in 1945 over the previous year, 





















Mule-drawn line wire payout 
reel facilitated the construc- 
tion of new signal pole 
lines on construction projects 
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The year 1945 witnessed a sub- 
stantial increase in the construc- 
tion of systems of railroad sig- 
naling, especially centralized 
traffic control and automatically 
controlled highway - railroad 
grade crossing protection, as 
well as continued activity in con- 
struction of new types of inter- 
locking. There was a reduction 
in the number of car retarders 
installed in freight classification 
yards. 











but a reduction was shown in the number 
of car retarders installed in classifica- 
tion yards. 


Automatic Block Signaling 


Last year a total of 2,350 automatic 
block signals were installed, as compared 
with 1,539 in the previous year, repre- 
senting an increase of 811 units. The 
1945 figure is larger than that for any 
previous year since 1931, at which time 
3,501 units were installed. Last year 
new automatic block signaling was 
placed in service on 2,193 miles of track, 
of which 1,416 miles was single track; 
360 miles double track; 3 miles three 
track; and 12 miles four track. These 
figures represent a total of 1,791 miles 
of road. 

The table indicates that there were 101 
projects by 37 railroads, the largest in- 
stallation of automatic block being on 
the Seaboard, covering 258 miles of 
single track between Waxhaw, N. C., 
and Atlanta, Ga. Other sizable instal- 
lations were made on the Missouri Pa- 
cific; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific: 
Louisville & Nashville; Canadian Pa- 
cific; and Central of Georgia. The Mis- 
souri Pacific installed automatic block 
on 150 miles of single track between Van 
Buren, Ark., and North Little Rock, 
while 145 miles was installed by the 
Rock Island on single track between Al- 
bright, Neb., and Belleville, Kan. The 
Louisville & Nashville installed auto- 
matic block on 107 miles of single track 
between Lebanon Jct., Ky., and Sinks, 
as part of a C. T. C. installation. The 
Canadian Pacific made an installation on 
98 miles of single track between Lobo, 
Ont., and Walkerville Jct. Automatic 
block was also installed on 92 miles of 
single track by the Central of Georgia 


between Columbus, Ga., and Trammells, 
Ala. 


Further Installations 


The Boston & Maine installed auto- 
matic block on 20 miles of double track 
hetween North Berwick, Me., and Bid- 
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New Automatic Block Signaling Placed in Service During 1945 


Miles 
of 
Railroad Location Road 
BET. ES ke. veesee sitialnats Pllinors Wa Baer! oko. cheeses cawce™ 8.0s 
Jacaues,-Kam-CHelse® «oo 5.55 ne 0 ce ve ness 12.0s 
Angusta, Hiati-Mase ets 656.005 j0s Seale one 12.0s 
Pauls Valley, Okla-Purcell ..........020..+ 18.9s 
FORDPesMING NET V AUR ER 6 oisi5 60's cpa ale os ewan 14.4d 
PEP eM Si os eens Seale Brightwood, Mass.-Springfield ............ 1.4d 
Crescent, N. Y.-Rotterdam Jct. ............ 10.7d 
Jolingonville, No YiLfOyY 2.2... 0s cessecces 14.2d 
Everett, Mass.-Saugas River ............. 4.8d 
Swanescott COSMOTE, 5.5,015.d veces. ecscace's 1.3d 
Beverly, Mass. PINEWOUEYDOEE. «6. ccc se cece 16.7d 
Salisbury, Mass.-Emery, N. H. ............ 13.3s 
WitleenntP NIGER. 2 cos. sci c kee ve bee nee 3.38 
North Berwick, Me. SS OTR 20.2d 
Lawrence, Mass.-M.&L. Branch ..........- 0.48 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Switching Signals (Non-automatic) ...... 
Station Signals at 6 locations ............ 
BRO: acs cleiersnasdioieresiews aver SRittenout. Ohigw West Jct... ow ksi ses cece 
Viaduct Jct., Md.-Mt. Savage -* aaa iaraio ets 
c Oe ihre SS ae Crawiord, Neb-Belmiont ...... 2.60. .eeeees 
Cc: See ee: Columbus, Ga.-Trammells, AIAN cote oe: 
Cc. Me St. BP @P; ...ccmnx Beliat Ui ete WIS. ok on oso ceo aecle esses 
Milwaukee, Wis.-Elm Grove ............-- 
OS PS et <a) | ra State Line, Ill.-Kenosha, Wis. ............ 
Ryan Tower, Wis.-Milwaukee ............ 
Oa oe 0 eC sovecces big, candy. Jct, Ky.-Kavan .......... 
Dene oe): \ 2 re 
BS AO AG SS 2S rr 
Cheviot, Ohio-Dent tats Guten 8, anangice Meee oe 
( Ota ig < eenge Ee e Reree nee ie Fort William, Ont.-Finmark............... 
PORCH Rte OHNE ok oo osc SS ess ea we werss : 
Weetmays, MAW. is isk it ce cece eee 0 
et SRN ee 8 ad a eadcde jada arteee é 
WAG PEA ces os ccs n stew oeeeas 
J 0 2 
Burns, Alta-Crowenest: ©... 6cceceeecaccns 
Ashcroft, i eae eee ee 
Lobo, Ont. -Walkerville Jet. er eee ae 
INURE CORTES oe ooo 55 aise o' 5 aie owas cele sited 
PAPE ON Ec oo «. acaeeaes Oe ew imaiern b wlaces 
North Bay, RP th. te SS snatac trai ites on aiia asi eunsai 
GC. eee. ca Albright, Neb. -Belleville, Kan. k 
SS il Soa 1°: RI a eae ee ne Pi Hallstead, Pa.-E. Binghamton, N. ¥, 
Dr Se a ett cues Winter Park, Colo.-Orestod........... ‘ 
Part of C.T.C. Installation 
[Da ea) a re Spaulding, Ill. 5 iets cielo 1.0s 
Chicago Heights, Il. PINE Jt. x «anda aa at'oe- 3.48 
1D: (en a aCe Oe Greenwood Lake Jct., N. J.-Forest Hill .. 4.1s 
Cold Springs, Ohio-Dayton a catha bank Sik cae SG in Bin 18.3d 
ee Ci ee ee eer eo eas ee eer etna 
Signals added to shorten existing blocks 
RO Se cs citenoiee Gulfton, Mo.-McElhany .............0.0005 33.58 
Ee ce ee Belvidere, N. J.-Pequest .................-. 5.9s 
OeeINe Cok hoe hah eae Lebanon: Jct:, Ky.-Simes .....ccccccecsacs 107.0s 
Part of C.T.C. Installation 
cee | a are 0.6s 
M-K-T , Durant; Okla-Armstrong .......6.60.0c00 4.3s 
Denison, Tex.-Pottsboro ................4-. 4.1s 
BURR et orth 2 teak cere ee Van Buren, Ark.-N. Little Rock .......... 150.0s 
ie SL St (re ae eens San Antonio, Tex.-San Marcos ............ 49.6s 
Camp Mabry, Tex.-Taylor ................ 30.6s 
CA D2) a ae eee aed -e RC MIIO EI, od oin-cic ns biksrs esac soe wee 1.5s 
exis peer eicio Deaas ,waston, Wash.-Martin ..............c0000: 8.5d 
Replacement of old signaling ............ 
Stampede, Wash.-Lester .................. 10.7d 
Replacement of old signaling ............ 
Resignaling for both directions 
on both tracks 
Ney Gee eo orels aareee Timeless VcPRUGOOh os 55 oo bd See sis 2.0f 
Semaphores replaced with light signals.... 11.0d 
B rat kok re tevsre, noes .. West Fallen, Mass.-Palmer .............. 11.1d 
CC: Che Sek oo. GPIGIOWs, UG PAGE oss ois csndcaccd ne aoeis 5.2s 
COG Lea sc) 07 79) ir 13.0s 
GS veislotcmc acento eeeiere oASabaNAZ00, MAIO SINGOS . ck. oe cece eeeces 43.0d 
Semaphores replaced with light signals 
West Detroit, Mich.-Wayne ............... 14.0d 
Semaphores replaced with light signals 
ag el sess nets Sars Monaca, Pa.-Josephtown .................. 2.2s 
N. Y. ~ SG he ok oes cs Townwood, Ohio- at SESON ee Uirceerh ee 4.8s 
N. Vv. N. 2 & HH "Greenwich, Se On, i rr 10.0f 
Norwood Central, Mass.-Readville ......... 5.2d 
Framingham, Mass. -Framingham Ctr. ...... 2.0d 
Whittenton Jct., Mass.-Cotley Jct. ........ 4.0d 
| Sac een RR Rar REO Watts, Cal. -Long NR 5c 5: 55 00:8 cla. n'a asntees 10.0d 
Replacement of old signals 
Dominguez, Cal.-San Pedro ............... 9.0d 
Replacement of old signals 
easy: Scents o.catcoeueaiare Newark, Del.-North East, Md. ............ 12.5s 
Reverse signals added 
Shocks Mills, Pa.-Royalton ............... 11.6d 
W¥EONC; PA-b0Gr EIAVER .... c= cs es dec eecee 44.78 
Part Of ©. 2 .C. IiStanauOn .. te ccc ines 5.0d 
Ltieass. Olio Poledo: Jet, 5.05 cessed a teeeen 13.3s 
Arrville, Ohio- GS eTEH GHEY <j 2s cis ae acese ovesaboncs 5.5s 
Gai TRC coo one hes cone te werdiewains 10.0s 
Crestline, OHIO-UCHOES: « . cio sd ce owe aves 9.0s 
Legend: 


In “Miles of Road” column: 


track. 


s = single track; d = 





Number 
of 
Signals 


In “No. of Signals” column: s = semaphore; c = color-light; p = position light. 








Manu- 
fac- 
turer 


Union 


G.R.S. 


lel eleteletel 


© acnanaaan 
z 


w 
Y WB YnnnnnN 


a aaa 
BD Wan 
nA NnMM 


Union 
Union 


Union 
Union 


Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 


double track; t = three track; f = four 








Number Manu- 
Railroad Location of _ 08 ac- 
Road Signals turer 
























REN Ssseccsecanck ++eeGladwyne, Pa.-W. Conshohocken .......... 3.2d 5c G.R.S. 
Replacement of old signals 

WEIOEG, PR RSPUPPEWINS 5 oocs csi cece ecens 2.7d 4c G.R.S. 

Keplacement of old signals : 
ONE Se ee eee eooeee Winslow, Ark.-Schaberg ...............05. 6.38 3s Union 
Welketka, Okla.-Wetumka ................. 9.7s 10c Union 
SY ED 36 | See rryr J ES RG SSE oe 2.0s 3c Union 
SS S ee ecoccees Waxhaw, N. C.-Atlanta, Ga. .............. 257.9s 366c Union 
Dawaves;, Wia:-Misworth .............0.6s60- 4.0s 8c Union 
a eee ere e++eee.John Sevier, Tenn.-Beverly .............. 3.7d 3c G.R.S. 
* SS a ee bse eines ..»-New Orleans, La.-Terminal Jct. .......... 7.74 13s G.R.S. 
EE 20. ae © enn Nacogdoches, Tex.-Garrison ............... 16.0s 36c Union 
MOPeeS WME: oS csu sew poer eeeerenwick, Ont.-Vinemount ............... 16.3s a oe 
Welland, Ont.-Fenwick ...........cccc00. 5.4d == vena 
ees sakes ones p25 SSSR SMES DNED: 45 065405000 oss esessers 0.6d 2c Union 
fA TLS See ere ee 1.0s 2c Union 
Milford, Utah ...... bee eee ease oui earaeeoe 2.5s 5c Union 
Lynndel, Utah ....... PS ee eee 1.4s 4c Union 










PR Se So aw awa eee Jacksonville, I1l.-Markham ore aan 6.5s 9c Union’ 
Ne sone binesbess aw Pe ee ere 30.0s 14c Union 
Part of C.T.C. installation 






1,416.38 108s 

360.0d  2,189¢ 

34.0t 53p 
12.0f 























cele. Os Ras aay tae Pr asaawe 1,791.3 2,350 
SPACE RUS So oSatas a akin Seeible sues 2,193.3 Derrick, mounted on rail motor 
car trailer, aided considerably 
Legend: and saved time in the erection 
In “Miles of Road” column: s = single track; d = double track; t = three track; f = four of signals during construction 













track. 
In “No. of Signals” column; s = semaphore; c = color-light; P = position light. 








deford, in connection with the installa- 


Spring Switches Installed During 1945 . 
tion of new trackage between these 








Total No. Pr Application _ Equinged Signal Protection points. The Chicago, South _Shore & 
. Switches Passing Double Yard lon Polat “High Low - South Bend replaced two-position color- 
eatiened Installed Track Track Junction Track Lock Signals Signals Jight signals with three-position signals 
Bete prrtcesrcoseces | D ; , “s 3 9 23 .: on 10 miles of single track between Gary, 
a el lCU UL g (8 M4 Tnd., and Wilson. The New York Cen- 
> <a eeemne ae i 2 sg 8S 1§~—stral replaced semaphore signals with 
>. a Figtieeeeepees . 4 ‘* : . 55 ‘ -- searchlight signals on 11 miles of double 
OS ¢  aepepeageenn os se ms ‘I 3 bs i track and 2 miles of four track between 
ee 7 a“; i by gn ws 21 ‘Tivoli, N. Y., and Hudson; on 43 miles 
| lysate : ‘i + 2 -- 1 2 1 of double track of the Michigan Central 
| nate ates eee 7 2 i "2 2 5 bs between Kalamazoo, Mich., and Niles; 
: ss Ba teste : 4 ee i 3 * : 4 and also on another 14 miles of double 
+ 5 9 Seeeseeesonian 3 a “ 1 4 1 track of the Michigan Central between 
Fe. mee" Ve me ie i fe ~ : West Detroit, Mich., and Wayne. The 
r ; ‘i ee 4 3 ds : 54 er} Pacific Electric replaced color-light sig- 
<< naan 94 - S| 3 ¥ 2 17 nals with searchlight signals on 10 miles 
MKT ee 28 2 5. a ies kd ie ; of double track between Watts, Cal., and 
be eee 4 3 Ze - 1 4 5 2 Long Beach, and on 9 miles of double 
x: é ‘¢ : a “ - Secs 3 : 2 4 ie i bd 3 track between Dominguez, Cal., and San 
a OS ; i x . = 6 Pedro. The Reading replaced Hall en- 
cent. ....... 10 9 ne _ 1 9 9 10 closed disk signals with light signals on 
a . 2s. = . 3 3.) 3 miles of double track between Glad- 
A Soy “yf Seeaeeeeee 5 17 . _ - “4 . '; wyne, Pa., and West Conshohocken and 
es ee 18 16 ia 2 = 18 38 Ms on 3 miles of double track between Tel- 
“AGS 8 BU Oo? ford, Pa., and Sellersville. 
eC OC . : ‘ 7 : 7 
gt eee ; : ; rs ; 7 - H More Automatic Block 
Mecca «| Oe 1 * 1 3 2 
Virginian 2.002000 : : fits ri vd “at a eM As part of C. T. C. installations, the 
PE aor ae ceeeus 764 704 15 20 25 341 711 280 Denver & Salt Lake installed automatic 


block on 25.3 miles of single track be- 
tween Winter Park, Colo., and Orestod; 
Car Retarder Projects Placed in Service During 1945 the Pennsylvania on 45 miles of single 
track between Tyrone, Pa., and Lock 











; : : 
- s 3 33 a 5 Haven; and the Western Pacific on 30 

2 s 33 3 ae 2 D Bee & miles of single track between Poe, Cal., 

; it nt '_- =e € and Oroville. At Fort Pierce, Fla., the 

Railroad Yard Ze 2m ee Sn £6 n wae = Florida East Coast added signals to 
shorten block lengths. The St. Louis- 

Poiomae Yau, Va.” as as “sl 4 wf . Union San Francisco modified existing signals 










Potomac Yd., Va. 
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between Winslow, Ark., and Schaberg 
on 6 miles of single track, while the 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo respaced 
existing signals and added multiple as- 
pects to cover increased train speeds be- 
tween Welland, Ont., and Fenwick on 5 
miles of double track. Reverse signals 
were added on 13 miles of single track 
between Newark, Del., and North East, 
Md., in multiple-track territory on the 
Pennsylvania. The Northern Pacific 
resignaled 11 miles of double track for 
signaling in both directions on both 
tracks between Stampede, Wash., and 
Martin. 


Interlocking Construction 


The total of 910 signal and switch 
units installed at new interlocking plants 
in 1945 is an increase of 59 units over 
the 1944 figure of 851 units. However, 
it is a reduction of 588 units compared 
with the total figure of 1,498 in 1943. 
During 1945 there were 940 signals and 
switches added at rebuilt interlockings, 
as compared with 687 the year previous. 
An accompanying table, covering new 
and rebuilt all-relay interlockings con- 
structed in 1945, indicates that there 
were 65 new installations by 23 rail- 
roads and 18 rebuilt installations by 12 
railroads. Another table, covering new 
and rebuilt interlockings with mechan- 
ical locking constructed in 1945, indi- 
cates that there were 20 new installa- 
tions by 11 railroads and 48 rebuilt in- 
stallations by 20 railroads. A total of 





Automatic Interlockings 
Installed in 1945 





Manu- 
. No. of fac- 

Railroad Location Signals turer 
BAA Oh i seieeseree Indiana, Pa. 8 G.R.S. 
C. M. St. P.& P. Sheldon, Iowa Union 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 8 Union 
rae Villette. Man. 8 G.RS. 
C. & N. W.....Hicks, Iowa eee - orn: 
Luther, Ill. GaP» soteicesrs 

Butterfield, Minn. 6 . ...... 

C.R. I. & P....Grinnell, Iowa 10 Union 
MONE a oh aise Scarface, Cal. 4 G.R.S. 
se oe Park City, Mont. 3 G.R.S 
St. L.-S. F. ....Fairlawn, Mo. 6 Union 
St. L. S. W. ...Stamps, Ark. 6 Union 
a; a) Caan Winder, Ga. 6 Union 
Walling, Fal. 5 Union 

Total 8 





523 operative signal units were installed 
at new all-relay interlocking plants in 
1945, compared with 448 in 1944, a de- 
crease of 75 units. A total of 180 oper- 
ative signal units were added at rebuilt 
all-relay plants in the same period, com- 
pared with the 1944 figure of 124. In 
1945 there were 171 switches and derails 
operated by electric switch machines 
installed at new all-relay plants, as com- 
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All-Relay Interlockings Constructed in 1945 


No of switches or 











No. of derails operated by 
Signal cr nN ~ 
, . Operative _ Electric Electro- Manu- 
Railroad Location Units Machines Pneumatic facturer 
NEW PLANTS 
PETER SUE. ss kie-0:0% Ridgeton-Olivet, Kan. ......... 5 1 Union 
ASladntories Kans (<< 5.bcc000 60s 6 2 Union 
LS ae 6 2 Union 
CROMER NES a win sci0 soa: ¥-0.0:5%« 0:0 6 2 Union 
LA ee 6 2 Union 
MROSOUEITE) INOR 5. 5\06ic0 6 ccc sae 6 2 Union 
| DO A a ee ean 3 1 Union 
Belle Platien Kate ..s:0s06s sees 6 2 Union 
MCTGAM I ME oro aici: S26. c'e'sicisceis 8 10 Union 
GROG IGN o Si ocosieises 460 8 4 Union 
BOrMOW, CM. o cessescccsscess 20 12 Union 
AEROS OOPS 6 cincaainlacodcicwee 8 2 Union 
LS 2). Sane ene een Union Square, Mass. ......... 5 3 G.R.S 
Lawrence, Mass, .......cccces 1 8 G.R.S 
Winchendon, Mass. ........... 5 ws G.R.S 
SH 20 Coa. Ci Y 4 4 Union 
BICHVERS COlGs 66. 0.686 686 Fe éccSee 10 4 Union 
3-2.) 2a (ee To) 18) | Le 10 ns Union 
CrGEG. icc sisjcjere MY GMEIMGNNDANOS 6 a6 k.e obs ecces 4 1 Union 
C.M. St. P.& P. ....New Lisbon, Wis. ............ 4 1 Union 
Datta, WIS. crccccccccsessoce 6 2 Union 
Watertown-Voltz, Wis. ........ 8 2 Union 
Missouri River, BN scskcs ons 6 2 Union 
WRGEIIG LOWS 6 216,5;6.bi0.010< 5060's 6 4 1 Union 
Pickering-Haverhill, Iowa 2 2 Union 
Sioux City, Iowa ... 2 1 Union 
Lawson, Mo. ..... 4 1 Union 
Sturtevant, Wis. ... a 1 Union 
N. Milwaukee, Wis. 15 10 Union 
Kansas City, Mo: ccccccccccee 15 -10 Union 
oct 2) o Sa bw ardio.s « WWRNICHERIEES TR: 6 66 560s essikcc 7 ua G.R.&. 
Die GW acces - Soldier Summit, Utah ........ 10 3 G.R.S 
INGIAN GS ClORIN o 55 6.5 600.000.0000 6 1 G.R.S 
Wee ERIN Coie 5s ovsr0:60:% :0's'e:0.0'0 2 1 G.R.S 
MEAG ous :ci6 aiehacets inte iere) VV IRCOE MeN EEIES: (o:5:6,6,6/0/0\0;0's'e-er0a:eie 11 4 7 Union 
COluminse Cl PR 5 6c cscsscs 13 7 ‘ Union 
BOPPSESTITIG IN. De os ccikccocecae 11 5 . Union 
Great Notch, N: J. ccccscccces 9 wf é Union 
| Say Aka eRe Kasians City MO? 2é6iscs cece 5 oan G.R.S 
Beaumonts TEx. ...csssscccee 3 1 G.R.S 
WOSMEING alee oe Asie: Winchester, Ky. ..........000- 11 os G.R.& 
1 (a oa (22. (0) 1 17 6 G.R.S 
M. St. P.& S.S.M. .Marshfield, Wis. ............. 10 2 Union 
NICSBSE ES .nkcks New Johnsonville, Tenn. ...... 4 3 Union 
INGUES! c.ddeceSevnn POON Se 4 1 ae G.R.S 
RECOV ARIE 6556 Sco oo. be-oee ee 3 1 Sis G.R.S 
INE GEMM ic 15/0 ese eines CRIMATIEOW, VAS o'slseseseeenes 26 en 10 Union 
EMR ONG oie 0:0 5i0'5'sie siesiais.s:e 7 oe 1 nion 
RAMGICHE Win osc0.0%.58 ce0esece. 14 ae 6 Union 
ING Was Acces oe Wayneport, N. Y. ............ 13 4 G.R.S 
PMir Stony ORIG «6.6. 5s-0:0:0:6:6:0-6:6'0 6 2 G.R.S 
C.C.C.&St.L. .... Oakland City, Ind. ........... 9 3 “% G.R.S. 
BRAT ONO oo oo oce cc kc acces 5 1 si Union 
PCM eves tune .»eHarris, Freeport, Pa. ......... 6 ea 3 Union 
APR sien cibieie ke cbeldlesicwcce 6 oi 3 Union 
ERPeMiont Ul «oii cc cccsciesees 13 8 is Union 
SOAS OW? scciivices «Mt: Plessant; Tex) csc iicccss. 6 es Union 
SORES dn cscestavnie Jacksonville, Fla, ............- 4 1 Union 
Jacksonville, Fla, ............. 13 3 Union 
T. R. R.A. of St. L. .Wellston, Mo. .......ceccccccs 9 3 Union 
Vitginian® 44.0 eS CG) al! Ca 18 9 G.R.S. 
INOEIONEN Boe c.iieaceseweeee 17 7 G.R.S 
WP ose. a ceie'ce QUOVENEL CBMs osciiis os ccideees oo 17 Union 
REBUILT PLANTS 
Bi Te ee Ns. esis ois :io CUCTIOMGIRAN oboe sc-vececcee 5 1 Union 
lovis, N a ee ee 7 8 Union 
CLO pe ING IME: Sorssiciceeacceeces 14 8 Union 
Be ee. ieee orciers ooo ODIINGMEIG, MASS. .cccc ccc sce 7 ie G.R.S 
| OO Er ene 5 ~ G.R.S 
Cob Bee cicssccs oo NCW AIDERH IMS 5. 66h dccccec 17 1 G.R.S 
C: Mo SGP: &P.. ...:. Beloit Jet:, Wits cscs cece eeuaed 2 1 Union 
CSP SPR Se Be oiciccs SUCUTOOMIUES oi08.6veeceades 8 or’ Union 
DOs a0 daos oo eie ee a. A 14 8 G.R.S 
DI BGEW. 6.25 ccc00 Vestal NY, vcsinccc css sieiccci0 2 : Union 
Train order signals ; 
WavlandoNs Va so ccccsccccecss 1 a Union 
Train order signals 
Ni EW. ...cccccc0e8 Kermit, W. Va. ......cccccses 35 2 18 Union 
UME UV VES 6 vcs ccc’ dc deccie 22 ro 8 Union 
Pee Wy. aiereig ciate einie a ECE IS. 6:10 Ss idle eNews 18 12 G.R.S 
IVY Ce Seo Ec. «scx VERNON OUI’ 6 6.5% bc cce nec we 2 Union 
Pete asses eiicis oiace oie COMMEMEINOMED cin. 5'c ks, cace seca es 4a 4 Union 
DOWHHBUEE ICES 6 cc cisccetescse 10 8 eee 
SMR rd 9 6 wa Union 
OPA EO WE IRINE a 6.6. s:6.004io ce see wee cenacesenne 523 171 23 
EORE e FIAUS oie bocce coecccccececces 180 61 26 



















pared with 183 in 1944, a reduction of 
12 units. There were 61 switches and 
derails operated by electric machines 
added at rebuilt all-relay plants, which 
is the same as the corresponding figure 
for 1944. An increase in the installation 
of electro-pneumatically-operated switch- 
es and derails at new and all-relay plants 
was indicated in 1945. At new all- 
relay plants switches and derails so 
operated totaled 23, as compared with 
18 for the same period in 1944. Switches 
and derails operated electro-pneumat- 
ically at rebuilt plants totaled 26, com- 
pared with 20 in 1944, 


Operative Signal Units 


A total of 127 operative signal units, 
compared with 123 in 1944, were in- 
stalled in 1945 at new interlocking plants 
with mechanical locking. At rebuilt 
plants of the same type 382 operative 
signal units were added, an increase of 
116 units over the 1944 figure of 266. 
Switches and derails operated by elec- 
tric machines at new and rebuilt plants 
of this type totaled 66 in 1945 compared 
with 88 in 1944, a reduction of 22 units. 
Switches and derails operated by elec- 
tro-pneumatic machines at new and re- 
built plants with mechanical locking in 
1945 totaled 73, as compared with 139 
for the same period in 1944. A sizable 
increase was shown in the number of 
switches and derails operated by me- 
chanical connections at such interlocking 
during 1945, in that the total at new and 
rebuilt plants was 218, as compared 
with 68 in 1944. 

A total of 14 automatic interlockings 
were placed in service by 10 railroads 
during 1945, compared with 10 plants in 
the previous year. The number of sig- 
nals totaled 88 which represents an in- 
crease of 28 units over the figure of 60 
for the previous year. 


Spring Switches 


Spring buffer mechanisms on spring 
switches exceeded previous years in 1945 
when a total of 764 such units were 
placed in service by 38 railroads. This 
figure represents an increase of 382 units 
when compared with 382 in 1944. A 
total of 341 mechanical facing point locks 
were installed on spring switches in 
1945, as compared with 115 in 1944. 
During the same period 991 signals were 
installed to provide protection of train 
movements over spring switches, com- 
pared with 553 in 1944. Check of the 
table indicates that 166 spring switches 
were installed by the Santa Fe, 104 by 
the Milwaukee, 98 by the L. & N., 55 by 
the C. of G., 54 by the G. N., and 42 
by the I. C. These figures represent the 
largest in the table. Of the 764 spring 
switches installed in 1945, 704 were at 
end-of-passing track locations, 15 at 
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Interlockings with Mechanical Locking Constructed in 1945 


No. of Switches or 
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No. of Derails Operated by 
Signal ;- ieee - 
Operative Electric _Electro- Mechanical fac. 
Railroad Location nits Machines Pneumatic Connection turer 
NEW PLANTS 
Ty: Gal SRC ee eee perry CE RS ea eee 9 6 
BED. Lua ne ckSeesen wu ee Se ae ee 11 9 
N. Baltimore, Ohio ........ 7 7 
BRE or eaten tesaene Benton, WONG oso wcacess 12 2 
SG ge ci tee rae PRMNDTR ERS soso eee oukines 4 
i CS CR ee ee aE AS isreceele: INS Rs. oases 6 1 
ee tyr a ae Cee: ee ar 10 
POMS oo tree nino a keene CORMAN, TR. 66 sss 4 ne a 
a. _ eee 6 a 3 
st. Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... 3 Pa? 3 
Vandergritt, Pa. ...-5-..5. 8 : 8 
Newman, Ohio ............ 4 a 2 
Newcomerstown, Ohio ..... 6 2 o's 
Kiewit, SOMO 5.5 sscc ovens 4 1 
RC 53. 3 tages Oh ae Greendale, Va; ......: ca aes 6 6 
Bick tees sos Sa Gkucdsswewe Pree AE 6 sk sanawnes 7 
A) BRA ee eer PAN MRR RES sk '5 oo oy cera 4 2 
OEMS OED, Fs obs 5 30's 80s 4 
Leempate, PIR. 2+... sas. 4 2 
ISINOR Se Cee dedishice seas dees Bessemer, Pa. .......... ; 6 
REBUILT PLANTS 
Thy 2 RMS ec meee en ee Lawrence Mass. 13 
PO Binion ckesweecsoeute Layton, Pa. .... 6 6 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio ...... , az 8 
Mt. Savage, Md. ........ 7 9 
EO ci oe aes sarsseesk Lincoln, Neb. 10 6 14 
oN bs cnesu be cucesexasues (Cocca, 0) ar 2 a 
Windmill Pt., Que. .... 6 8 
Ct OS Se eee ea em St. Albans, W. Va. ..... 3 2 
ba a i es.) eres: (Catasauqua, Pa. ........:. 8 7 
eee cup einen cs. een Stawnton. Ti. ..4...... 4 2 
Benld, Ill. ha Spe en re 4 2 
PASteTR UES. oo cars 4 4 
[MNS oo. 4 ec aeey ee eese Willoughby, Tenn. ....... 5 7 4 
Birmingham, Ala. .. : 4 _ 2 
Strawberry, Ky. ....... . 10 = 5 
Oe | ae 12 3 
Part of C.T.C. installation 
Junction City, Ky. ...... 2 
Part of C.T.C. installation 
M. P. 
I.-G. N oss eeeses NeW Drambens, 1K, ..... 7 16 
San Marcos, Tex. ........ 6 Rg 
Nie. « Py ee | oe 1 
LAE Ro ae rare 3 ; g 
St: Pal, Maen 3. cco. s 2 
Minneapolis, Minn. ....... 4 
Bye Sy, Ga” go 2 PRR New Haven, Ind. ......... 14 5 7 
Avcadin, TSO ..66600% ces ; ay 2 
A Be fee: i gk : EA DIyTICKS, PAGOE, 6c i0'evscea 8 3 
Waterbury, Conn. ......... 15 13 
New Haven, Conn, ........ 37 10 10 
ERE 6 no he cose Miliham Jet., NN. 9. .<s00%s 20 ae 18 
fe 2. er rr 14 <2 15 
SS See 8 oe 5 
Leck FARPEN, TR. oc. esse ees 6 1 : 
BAW EONS. so eis eave wren 6 A 6 9 
USS SOS | | i eee re Sf ‘ 
Bucyrus, WMO... 566 sec ewes 2 4 
Logansport, 19d. ......0..5+ 12 Be 
2 ree ee es Detroit, MiGh. ... 2.2.0.0. 25 6 26 
es ty ky W. Haddonfield, N. J. ..... 9 3 
RR os iG Casita haweae en OT Ae 5 Se ee ee ae 6 2 
West Milton, Pa, .......... 21 12 
Biel 4 27.. Soke cep eeauses LOA Sy a ee re 4 2 
EE AS te ieee 4 2 
SOOTIGHUANEC) 135 Gs. is 6:5.6:0'30: 4 2 
ALTOVA, 5. le. Sis.c:nieciere 4 2 
<n A 
MED hoe neebese CO ie "a 6 9 
EnPleWOOd, DER, 2.6 0:<:s00:0 Se . 
Cf ES eee Napoleon, Ohio ........... 6 2 
W. M. ETT Nc ce. |: ere 8 2 
Total New Plants........ 127 28 26 12 
Total Rebuilt Plants...... 382 38 47 206 
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Signals and switches installed at 

new interlockings during 1945 in- 

creased 59 units, as compared 

with 1944—View is of train pass- 

ing through new all-relay inter- 
locking 


end-of-double-track locations, 20 at 
junctions, and 25 at yard locations, com- 
pared with 307, 21, 13 and 36 units at 
the corresponding locations, respectively, 
in 1944, Of the 991 signal units in- 
stalled at spring switches, 711 were high 
signals and 280 were dwarf signals, as 
compared with 155 and 398, respectively, 
in 1944. 


Centralized Traffic Control 


Centralized traffic control was placed 
in service on 1,734 miles of track, total- 
ing 1,658 road miles, compared with 
1,326 track miles and 1,265 road miles 
in 1944. The component figures of the 
1945 total road mileage of 1,658 were 
1,582 miles of single track and 76 miles 
of double track by 27 railroads on 43 
projects. A total of 633 power switch 
machines were placed in service on 
C. T. C. projects in 1945, as compared 
with 596 in 1944. During the same pe- 
riod a total of 2,217 semi-automatic sig- 
nals were installed, as compared to 2,141 
during 1944, The total number of 
C. T. C. control machine levers for 1945 
was 1,252, as compared with 1,374 in 
1944. The majority of installations 
made in 1945 are coded. 

Of the C. T. C. installations during 
1945, the longest project included 139 
miles of single track on the Milwaukee 
between Glencoe, Minn., and Milbank, 
S.D. The Burlington installed C. T. C. 
on 131 miles of single track between 
Hastings, Neb., and McCook. Cen- 
tralized traffic control on 123 miles of 
single track and 5 miles of double track 
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Comparison of Annual Signaling Construction 























1945 1944 1943 1942 
PASE ORDER MOD 6.6. 00.0.5. 65606 SC SKK ses secceese 2,350 1,539 1,690 1,421 
Interlockings 
Signals and switches at new plants ...............+--- 910 851 1,498 785 
Signals and switches added at rebuilt plants .......... 940 687 760 554 
Signals and switches at automatic plants ............. 88 62 55 78 
Spring Switches 
Serr UTE MIECHANIBNIG 5 56.50.05 60.006 esis sss ew ecewse 764 382 448 284 
Mechanical facing-point locks ..........++-e0-seeeees 341 115 88 126 
SANE AE ODEING OUILCIES 6.0.5.0: 8 osieie sien sire cannes 991 553 498 384 
Centralized Traffic Control 
EE RUMI RR ONIIES: o.oo oo ooo ec ele ec ve tal seecneee 633 596 463 263 
SEEING BERRIES ogo 6 0:5. s 06.56: 0 0's osniiese biecaisldceisisiere 2,217 2,141 1,775 1,030 
Classification Yards 
RIEU RINE ra ov 0a as 0 oy.6ie, 5: 00's) o.0''o .6/s06:'6\iS: sae! 8:9;6'4,8.s-0\00a.0 14 25 51 
OE SPIEONE TINORIMOB Sc cct cc cece icceceeecteccnece 57 52 108 
gg etd Crossing Protection 
MRE RTIT I ea y Wier dintc Gas bcaiey eo wiicceseve S:nae elmigiosd ne’ 1,089 643 477 1,297 
SURE Des icevaricnns eslcweceeeeeoewecas acse' 10,394 7,646 8,752 6,381 
Centralized Traffic Control Completed in 1945 
n 
ve 
a 
3 
A 
- ho n he 
3s °F § 5 ‘s 8 
2 £8 8 2 & 3 
“ 26 J] a na s 
” oy OS 3 S : 
= £9 64 é ¢ FE 
Railroad Location = AO Z ve Z = 
JON ce) ee .eN. Petersburg, Va.-Collier . 2.00 3 1 2 Union 
T © S. Fy ...:ocmbeltose, Ns Me-Joire: .......05.- 93.0s C 72 38 106 Union 
Algoa, Tex.-Houston ............. 19.5s C 43 30 47 Union 
Fullerton, Cal.-Riverside .......... 42.8s C 52 32 80 Union 
Breet) A Sacgesen East Fitchburg, Mass. ............ 0.2d DW 1 2 Me G.R.S. 
Extension of C.T.C. : 
Rollinsford, N. it -Rigby, Me. 40.9d C 45 30 33 Union 
Consolidation of control machines . 
CoO co siaciale REO ies IOWA Se oe acc cies aedas ss 0.9d C 4 3 8 Union 
Extension of C.T.C. 
Hastings Neb.-McCook ......... 131.0s C 80 36 150 G.R.S. 
CM. St. P&P: ...BDeiniar. HE-Pudee <5. kk cine 4.0s DW i ie 3 Union 
Faribault, Minn.-Mendota ....... 46.6s C 38 10 55 Union 
Glencoe, Minn.-Milbank, S. D. .. 138.9s C 103 34 135 Union 
Woodward Jct., Iowa.-Souton . 4.0s C 3 1 1 Union 
Comus, Minn.-Rosemount ...... 27:56 © 26 10 49 Union 
cC.& O ..Orange, Va.-Charlottesville ..... 30.0s DW-C 51 25 66 Union 
DG Cabin, Ky.-Limeville ... 3.5s C 4 5 Union 
Extension of C.T.C. 
Ce 4.0) oes .»Lennoxville, Que.-Sherbrooke 2.7; DW 1 ss 5 Union 
Manly, Iowa-Glenville, Minn. ...... 19.8s C 10 8 34 Union 
CR t. 2 Ps .k% ..Faribault, Minn.-Comus 6.5s DW 4 1 7 Union 
Dic@ RR: 'G. Wess Provo, Utah-Mesa ........ 11.9s C 9 33 G.R.S. 
Unit wire changed to code and 7.3d 
DT extended 
Salt Lake City, Utah-Midvale 1.4d C 2 10 G.R.S. 
Extension of C.T.C. 
De BS Bib: ieiasiar »Denver, Colo.-Orestod .... —- Cc 120 63 181 G.R.S. 
4.6 
fC: using eee loareke, Key—Kuttawa .... 6.9s C 3 2 7 Union 
MING a ve. void Glacaseee Lebanon Jct., Ky.-Sinks . 107.0s C 59 20 88 Union 
MEE 5 rn Sercordnalstsatere Kirkwood, Mo.-LH Jct. . 3.6d DW os 4 6 G.R.S. 
New DT; 2 power switches and 6 
controlled signals removed ; 
~ See Golae BF ...eAlgoa Tex.-BM Siding .. 3.0s C bi 1 5 Union 
Nc. & St: & ..Nashville, Tenn.-Bruceton 92.3s C 91 35 130 Union 
Rocio Ae et eesaiee Pasco, Wash.-Ainsworth Jct. .. DW 2 1 3 G.R.S. 
v. & ae . Bluestone, W. Va.-Pocahontas, Va. 1.0s : 
N, Y.C. & St. a "North East, Pa.-Thornton Jct. . 31.0s DW 2 a 2 Union 
leas ; . . Tyrone, Pa.-Lock Haven . 47.7s C 62 18 97 Union 
5.0d C 51 12 35 Union 
| | | PRA es eee Grandville, Mich.-East Saugatuck 27.3s C 31 10 32 G.R.S. 
Replacement of automatic block 
eer WN cise wore ate Pine Bluff, Ark.-Lewisville ....... 119.0s C 84 40 161 Union 
2.0d 
Se AE ..Manson, N. Core 20.0s C 27 16 40 Union 
Extension of C.T.C 
Kittrell, N. C. -Youngville 14.0s C 12 4 16 Union 
Extension of C.T.C. 
Valrico, Fla. SVeomatt § .. o2:4 nodes 11.0s C 6 1 9 Union 
S. P. .. Lemay, Utah-Bridge. ...: ....... 52.8s C me 35 113 Union 
MEME ons. hae ees Willow Springs, Tex.-Big Sandy... eee Cc 14 6 19 G.R.S 
KB 
Mei coast a he eee Las Vegas, Nev.-Caliente 123.58 C 54 218 Union 
Wabash . Lafayette, Ind.-Delph . 17.0s C 10 4 | eon ae 
Extension of C.T.C 
Moberly, Mo. -Hannibal 66.1s C 32 60 Union 
Manual block remote control 
Springfield, Ill.-Jacksonville . 30.9s C 24 48 Union 
Manual block remote control 
W.& L. E ...Brewster, Ohio-Adena 57.0s C 52 18 59 Union 
Cie ..Poe Cal.-Oroville >. 30.0s C 29 13 39 Union 
1.581.8s 1,252 633 2,217 
75.9d 
BGG Mee fe ss accn ewe cues 1,657.7 
sips) ce) C.,  a ear 1,733.6 
Legend: 
In “Miles of Road” column: s=single track; d=double track. 
In “Direct Wire or Coded Controi’”’ column; C=coded control; DW=direct wire control; 


DW-C=direct wire and code. 
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Highway-Railroad Grade Crossing Protection Installed During 1945 
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Trench digging machine mounted on Caterpillar treads 
facilitated the laying of underground signal cables 








was placed in service by the Denver & 
Salt Lake between Denver, Colo., and 
Orestod. Other installations included 
124 miles of single track between Las 
Vegas, Nev., and Caliente on the Union 
Pacific; 119 miles of single track and 2 
miles of double track on the St. Louis 
Southwestern between Pine Bluff, Ark., 
and Lewisville; and 107 miles of single 
track on the Louisville & Nashville be- 
tween Lebanon Jct., Ky., and Sinks. The 
Santa Fe installed C. T. C. on 93 miles 
of single track between Melrose, N. M., 
and Joffre, and the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis made an installation 
on 92 miles of single track between 
Nashville, Tenn., and Bruceton. 

On the Boston & Maine two control 
machines, controlling C. T. C. on 41 
miles of double track between Rollins- 
ford, N. H., and Rigby, Me., were con- 
solidated into one, located at Dover, 
N. H. The Pere Marquette replaced 
automatic block with C. T. C. on 27 
miles of single track between Grandville, 
Mich., and East Saugatuck. 


Freight Classification Yards 


In 1945 there was only one installation 
of car retarders in classification yards, 
namely, in the southbound Potomac 
(Va.) yard of the Richmond, Freder- 
icksburg & Potomac. This installation 
involved 29 tracks, 3 towers, 3 control 
machines, 14 retarders, 799 rail ft., 28 
detector track circuits, 29 power skates 
and 28 switches. 


Highway Crossing Protection 


In 1945 a total of 1,089 highway cross- 
ing protective units were installed by 
57 railroads, as compared with 643 units 
installed in 1944, representing an in- 
crease of 446 units over the previous 
year. This increase may be explained 
by the anticipation of a heavy volume of 
highway traffic following the end of 
World War II, lifting of gasoline ration- 
ing, and the desire to provide the maxi- 
mum possible protection at highway 
grade crossings. Of the 403 crossings 
in 1945, protection at 281 was financed 
by railroad funds, 83 by public funds and 
39 by joint railroad and public funds. 
Of the total 1,089 protective units in- 
stalled, 35 were wig-wag signals, com- 
pared with 34 installed in 1944; 753 
flashing-light signals were installed in 
1945, against 446 in 1944, which repre- 
sents an increase of 307 such signals. 
A total of 71 rotating-disk stop sign 
signals were placed in service last year, 
as compared with 48 in the previous 
year of 1944. The number of electrically 
operated gates placed in service in 1945 
is more than double the number installed 
during the previous year. In 1945, 221 
such gates were placed in service, as 
compared with 102 during 1944, repre- 
senting an increase of 119 such units. 
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Construction Followed War Pattern 


Both new projects in 1945 and those carried over 


from previous year were of the types intended to 


speed traffic. Vast amount of deferred work remains 


OLLOWING the precedent set dur- 
ing the earlier war years, railway 
construction in 1945 consisted almost 
exclusively of those types designed to 
speed the movement of cars through 
yards and of trains on the road, as well 
as numerous projects to facilitate the 
servicing of locomotives, and others to 
shorten the period required for the re- 
pair of cars and locomotives. There 
were two reasons for the selection of 
such projects: first, that the movement 
of traffic without delay was paramount, 
and second, that the labor and materials 
available could not be stretched to in- 
clude all of the projects that should 
have been carried out during this period. 
Although German resistance collapsed 
early in May and that of Japan ceased 
on August 14, these projects were al- 
ready well under way and were, there- 
fore, carried to completion, for freight 
traffic showed no evidence of falling off 
until July, and did not register a de- 
cided decline until October. Further- 
more, practically all of these projects 
were recognized as being needed for 
the handling of normal traffic, and in 
almost every case they represented the 
expansion of inadequate facilities or 
the replacement of facilities that had 
long been outmoded. For this reason, 
although these projects were under- 
taken as emergency measures, the rail- 
ways lost nothing in carrying the work 
to completion. 

It was readily evident that the de- 
mands imposed on the fixed properties 
by the existing record traffic could not 
be met to the fullest extent with facil- 
ities that were designed to handle a far 
smaller volume than was thrust upon the 
railways by war conditions. And this 
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As in all previous years since 
1941, railway construction activi- 
ties in 1945 were hampered by 
shortages of labor and to a large 
extent by difficulties encountered 
in the procurement of materials. 
Notwithstanding these deter- 
rents, the volume of construction 
was about on the same level as 
that for the previous year. In 
character, the projects that were 
under way or completed followed 
the same pattern as those of the 
war period, in that they were se- 
lected with the view of speeding 
traffic. This form of selection 
has created a vast reservoir of 
other construction that needs to 
be done in the immediate future. 











heavy traffic was not a local condition, 
but one that afflicted every road that 
was or that became a part of a through 
route under the system of controlled 
routing of traffic to expedite its move- 
ment to the fullest extent. 


Much Construction Deferred 


Among the reasons for many needed 
improvements on the railways was the 
fact that only the most necessary con- 
struction had been undertaken in any 
year since 1929, and the projects that 
had been authorized were generally of 








Miles of Main Track Built in the United States in 1945 


Number of 
companies First 
State building track 
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Second Third Fourth 
track track track Total 
5.48 aes ets 5.48 
7.19 sear se 9.09 
ae case aes 20.74 
Beit ee 3.47 
en seared 15.90 
8.72 Saee 20.57 
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4.22 Rene 4.22 
2.49 alo 2.49 
ee eS 6.37 
9.10 fete 9.10 
0.20 Acie 0.20 
1.46 mimes 1.44 
1.97 Sayoud 1.97 
ee er 0.11 
ee 4.75 





small magnitude, partly because few 
roads could command the funds neces- 
sary to carry out construction on a 
large scale. Furthermore, it is doubtful 
whether large-scale projects would have 
been undertaken even if the funds had 
been available, because traffic remained 
at so low a level during the depression 
years that there was little need for en- 
larged facilities. It is true, however, 
that operating methods were changed 
radically during these difficult years and 
that, in many cases, the movement of 
even the small traffic of the period was 
handicapped by facilities that had grown 
obsolete. 

It is inevitable that every facility for 
the transportation of persons and goods 
must suffer from a high rate of obso- 
lescence because the demands of traffic 
are changing constantly, and the meth- 
ods of handling and moving it must 
keep abreast of these current require- 
ments. During the depression years, 
this tendency toward obsolescence in 
railway facilities was accelerated by 
reason of the unusual and extensive 
changes that were made in methods of 
transportation. However, because of 
the almost complete cessation of revision 
and expansion of these facilities as they 
approached the last stages of usefulness, 
conditions favorable to the expeditious 
movement of traffic deteriorated much 
more rapidly than they would have 
done under normal use. 

For these reasons, when traffic began 
to increase by leaps and bounds with 
the opening of hostilities on the part of 
the United States, more railway facil- 
ities were either obsolete or inadequate 
for other reasons than ever before to 
meet the demands that were made upon 
them—demands that increased and be- 
came more urgent with each passing 
month. It was a miracle in transporta- 
tion that enabled the roads to handle 
during the last four years the volume 
of traffic that came to them with little 
warning, with the many obsolete and in- 
adequate facilities at their disposal. 

Obviously, every effort was made to 
overcome these deficiencies, and many 
items of construction that were needed 
for immediate use were carried out year 
by year since 1941. However, there 
was such an accumulation of work that 
needed to be done that, despite all ef- 
forts, both the volume of traffic and 
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efforts to expedite its movement re- 
mained well ahead of the improvements 
that could be made to the fixed property. 
For this reason, conditions with respect 
to obsolescence and inadequacy of im- 
portant facilities that were being used 
to make up and dispatch trains were 
still more aggravated at the beginning 
of 1945 than they were in 1941, despite 
the relatively large volume of work 
that had been completed since then. 


A Few Types Given Preference 


Since 1941 other types of construc- 
tion have been put aside and efforts have 
been concentrated on those projects that 
affect most directly the assembly and 
dispatch of trains and the servicing of 
locomotives to get them back into road 
service in minimum time, and on those 
designed to facilitate the movement of 
trains on the road. As a corollary, how- 
ever, these projects have included the 
enlargement of shops and power houses 
to provide modern and adequate facil- 
ities for the repair of locomotives and 
cars. 

Like almost every other item of the 
fixed property, bridges were quite gen- 
erally neglected during the decade fol- 
lowing 1929. However, both cars and 
locomotives continued to increase in 
weight, and since about the middle of 
this decade, trains have been. operated 
at speeds that were not even considered 
to be feasible at the beginning of the 
period. As a consequence, many bridges 
became inadequate to carry the increased 
loads and to withstand the increasing 
train speeds. While some of the poorest 
of these structures have been replaced 
and numerous others have been strength- 
ened so that they could be retained in 
service, and while the sums expended 
for this work were well above normal, 
a large amount of similar work must be 
done in the immediate future, regard- 
less of the volume of traffic. 

In the effort to speed traffic, much 
attention was given to yard improve- 
ments, including the enlargement and 
rearrangement of existing yards and 
the construction of new yards, and nu- 





merous projects of this type were either 
completed or under way at the end of 
the year. Likewise, many engine termi- 
nals were enlarged and improved and 
others were constructed. Although shops 
are not involved directly in the speeding 
of traffic, the replacement and enlarge- 
ment of these facilities, as well as the 
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United States Since 1830 
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construction of new shops and incidental 
facilities, had a large place in the year’s 
program, 


Among the types of construction un- 


dertaken to expedite the movement of 
trains on the road were the replacement 



















































Alinement, grades and signals 

were improved materially on this 

23-mile, $24 million line reloca- 

tion of the Rock Island in Iowa 
during last year 


of obsolete block signals, new installa- 
tions of centralized traffic control and 
the construction of new interlockings or 
the replacement of existing ones. Many 
of these projects necessitated the exten- 
sion or rearrangement of existing pass- 
ing sidings and the construction of new 
Fuel and water stations, im- 
portant factors in keeping trains moving 
regularly, had a prominent place in many 
of the budgets. 


Much Remains to Be Done 


While the types of construction men- 
tioned were typical, they by no means 
exhaust the list of work done during the 
year, as can be confirmed by reference 





Miles of New Lines Completed in 
Canada Since 1904 
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Mileage of new lines constructed in the United States and Canada 
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to the construction projects listed at 
the end of this article. Yet the number 
and scope of these other projects were 
far more limited than at any time during 
the last quarter century, except at the 
depth of the depression. Some of the 
reasons for this were lack of man-power 
to carry out any but the most pressing 
items of construction; inability to ob- 
tain materials, except for work of urgent 
importance; and a desire to concentrate 
particularly on those types of work that 
would be most conducive to the expedi- 
tious and dependable movement of trains. 

Taken as a whole, railway construc- 
tion in 1945 was on about the same level 
as that for 1944. While most of the 
projects that were unfinished at the end 
of the year were of such a character or 
had progressed to the point that early 
completion may be expected, there are 
so many others that are equally impera- 
tive in the long view that could not be 
undertaken for the reasons given, that 
the surface has as yet scarcely been 
scratched, and there still remains the 
same need as before for a vast co-ordi- 
nated program of construction and re- 
construction that will affect every type 
of facility, not only to expedite present 
traffic, but to meet post-war needs, when 
the railways will be called upon to meet 
more intensive competition than ever 
before. 

That the railways themselves recog- 
nize this is shown by the recent an- 
nouncement that, based on the assump- 
tion that the earnings of the immediate 
future will equal or exceed those for 
1941, they are planning to expend dur- 
ing the next three years approximately 
$800,000,000 on improvements to their 
fixed properties and an equal amount 
on equipment. 

Since 1935, when federal appropria- 
tions for grade-crossing eliminations 








first became available, until 1944, this 
class of construction had represented a 
major item in the programs of most of 
the railways in the United States, al- 
though in all but a few cases the work 
was carried out by or under the super- 
vision of the state highway officers, 
largely or wholly with funds provided 
through federal appropriations. In fact, 
a few small roads spent in this manner 
more money on grade separations than 
they had themselves spent on all other 
forms of improvements since their orig- 
inal construction. 


Grade Crossings Negligible 


In 1943 most of the grade-separation 
projects then under way were completed, 
so that very few were carried over into 
1944. In the latter year, and again in 
1945, primarily because of lack of fed- 
eral appropriations, grade-separation 


pleted or under way during the year; 
in fact there was a decrease of almost 
50 per cent in the mileage built, com- 
pared with the previous year, the total 
being only 65 miles. However, several 
new-line projects are under survey. In 
general, these lines were authorized or 
are projected either to reach new re- 
sources or as parts of grade and line 
revisions. 

During the 20-year period ending with 
1925, the mileage of new lines completed 
annually varied from 5,623 in 1906 to 
314 in 1920. The latter was the smallest 
mileage recorded up to that time for any 
year since 1847, when the long period 
of railway expansion was beginning to 
get under way. In contrast, during the 
succeeding two decades to and including 
1945, the largest mileage completed in 
any year was in 1928, when 1,025 miles 
were placed in operation, and the small- 
est was 24 miles completed in 1933, 
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Mileage of multiple tracks constructed 


work became almost negligible, and there 
is little prospect of any considerable re- 
vival of this activity in 1946. 

No important new lines were com- 





Shops and terminal facilities had a large place in 
the improvement programs of the railways in 1945 
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which still remains as the least mileage 
for any year since the first railway was 
constructed in 1830. 

It is of still further interest that the 
aggregate mileage completed during 
the first period was 39,755, while that 
for the second period was 5,777, for it 
is significant that the average mileage 
completed year by year during the ear- 
lier period was 1,988, while the annual 
average for the second two decades 
amounted to 289, or but little more than 
one-seventh of the earlier average. 

These figures show quite forcefully 
that the days of large external develop- 
ment are past and that in the future, as 
at present, expenditures will be applied 
more and more for internal improve- 
ments and for the expansion of those 
facilities that will expedite the movement 
of traffic, as well as to provide a well- 
balanced system of transportation. 

Multiple-track construction likewise 
dropped about 50 per cent, being 43 
miles compared with 76 in 1944. In 
1945 no third or fourth track was com- 
pleted and second track aggregated 43 
miles compared with 61 during the 
previous year. 

As has been mentioned, in general, the 
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primary purpose of the construction un- 
dertaken in 1945, as well as that which 
was carried over from the previous year, 
was to facilitate the movement of cars 
through yards and of trains on the road, 
or to expedite the handling and servicing 
of locomotives at terminals. For this 
reason, the construction of new yards; 
the construction, extension and reloca- 
tion of passing sidings; the installation 
and improvement of automatic signals; 
the installation of centralized traffic con- 
trol; and the application of remote con- 
trol to switches; were all important 


















items in the improvement programs for 
the year. While this major objective 
overshadowed, it did not entirely obscure 
consideration of other needs, such as 
the replacement of light or otherwise 
obsolete bridges or exclude the prosecu- 
tion of a much wider variety of projects, 
although the latter had a somewhat 
minor place on most of the programs, 
Following is a detailed report by roads 
of construction projects completed dur- 
ing 1945, or still in progress at the end 
of the year, the individual cost of which 
approached or exceeded $100,000: 


Railway Construction in the United States 
(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage of completion at the end of 1945) 


Alton 


Important Work Undertaken: Replacement of 
three spans of bridge over Mississippi river, 
Louisiana, Mo., $284,000 (100). 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of seg- 
ment of main track west of Frisbie, Kan. (100) | 
Enlargement of enginehouse, Argentine, 
(100). Centralized traffic control, including nec- 
essary track changes and installation of power- 
operated switches, Melrose, N. M. to Joffre. 
(100). Centralized traffic control, including nec- 
essary track changes and installation of power-op- 
erated switches, Vaughn, N. M., to Mountainair 
(100). Centralized traffic control, including neces- 
sary track changes and installation of power-oper- 
ated switches, Waynoka, Okla., to Oklahoma-Texas 
state line (50). elocation of segments of main 
track, Belva, Okla., to Quinlan (50). Enlarge- 
ment of freight house, Al a ag . M. (100). 
Fueling facilities, Gallup, N. M. (100). Reloca- 
tion of segment of main track, Cardiff, Cal. (100). 
Centralized traffic control, including necessary 
track changes and installation of power-operated 
switches, Atwood, Cal., to Fullerton (100). Cen- 
tralized traffic control, including necessary track 
changes and installation of power-operated switches, 
_ Atwood, Cal., to Orange (100). Centralized traffic 
control, including necessary track changes and _in- 
stallation of power-operated switches, Riverside, 
Cal., to Atwood (100). Diesel locomotive repair 
facilities, Barstow, Cal. 100). Enlargement of en- 
ginehouse, Belen, N. M. (100). , 

(Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe) Grade-Crossing 
Elimination: Subway: 8th street, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
(100). Important Work Undertaken: Centralized 
traffic control, including necessary track changes 
and installation of power-operated switches, Algoa, 


Tex., to Houston (100). “ones of Bridge 
468-A, Dougherty, — (100). Classification 


ard, Saginaw, Tex. ‘ 
ss (Panhandle & Santa Fe) Important Work Un- 
dertaken: Extension of passing siding, Clear Creek, 
Tex. (100). Centralized traffic control, including 
necessary track changes and installation of power- 
operated switches, Oklahoma. Texas state line to 
anadian, Tex. (100). 


Atlantic Coast Line 


Second Track: Collier, Va., to Appomattox 
river, 1.97 miles. At Yukon, Fla., 0.41 miles. 
Important Work Undertaken: Replacement of 
open-deck trestle 2,093 ft. long, with single-track 
concrete slabs over Roanoke river, Norfleet, N. C., 
al ee (50). Replacement of shop facilities, 
ontgomery, Ala., $183,000 (25). 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Track Elevation: 
Grant City, Staten Island, N. Y., to Bay Terrace, 
joint with State, $3,800,000 (20). 

Important Work Undertaken: Improvements to 
Sycamore slip, Cleveland, Ohio, $243,000 (100). 
Reconstruction of bridge No. 172/75, Washing- 
ton, Ind., $114,000 (100). Repairs to Ringe 
tunnel, West End., W. Va., $370,000 (100). 
Reinforce abutments, Bridge 14-A, Bradshaw, 
Md., $131,000 (100). Spur track to Williams 
camp, Jerryville, W. Va., $213,000 (100). Car 
service facilities, Arlington, Staten Island, N.  & 
$98,000 (100). Revision of alinement, bridge No. 
25, Marriottsville, Md., $130,000 (100). 


Team 
Washington, 


tracks, New York avenue, | . Ro ei 
$400,000 50). Reconstruction of bridge No. 1, 
Grafton, W. Va., $245,000 (100). _Reconstruc- 


tion of Bridge 22/6, Turner, . Va., $91,000 
(100). Spur track from Beaver Dam branch, 
Midvale, Ohio, $107,000 (100). Revision of aline- 
ment to accommodate municipal improvements 
Massillon, Ohio, $150,000 (99). Additional yard 
facilities, Wilsmere, Del., $590.00 (90). Im- 
provements to Pier 24, Philadelphia, Pa., $237,250 
(75). Additional facilities 26th street yard, New 
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York, $357,000 (70). Tracks and other facili- 
ties, Hamilton, Ohio, $625,000 (60). Renewal of 
water main and ae system _on piers, 

cust Point, Md., $175,300 0). Diesel facilities 
coach yard, Lincoln street, Chicago, $95,000 (30). 
Construction of power plant, Grafton, W. Va. 
$201,500 (20). Construction of Cone yard and 
engine-handling facilities, : is, Ill., 
$2,231,000 (10). Construction of new freight 
house, No. 7, Chicago, $145,000 (10). Recon- 
struction of Bridge 1730, Pt. Pleasant, W. Va., 
$1,890,000 (10). 


Boston & Maine 


Second Track: North Berwick, Me., to Kenne- 
bunk, 12.4 miles, es for both directions and 

. T. C3 also electric interlocking at South 
Portland, Me., $325,000 (100). 

Grade’ Crossing Eftmination: Abandonment of 
Crossings: Crossing closed after abandonment of 
street, Depot crossing, Harvard, Mass., $50 (100). 
Crossing closed after abandonment of street, 
Ayer’s crossin <M N. H., $25 (100). 
_Important Work Undertaken: Shop extension, 
oil room, depressed floor, platforms 
equipment and washing facilities, at Diesel loco- 
motive shop, Mechanicville, N. 3 J 
(100). Replacement of two mechanical interlock- 
ings with one electric interlocking, including nec- 
essary track changes, Manchester, N. H. $298,000 
(100). Installation of interlocking, C T. C. ‘and 
rearrangement of signals, including the installa- 
tion of longer crossovers, East Portal, Mass., to 
Hoosick Jct., N. Y., $500,000 (50). 


pumping 


Central of Georgia 


Important. Work Undertaken: Construction of 
new steel bridge over Cahaba river, including line 
revision, west of Leeds, Ala., $224,130 (100). 
Diesel shop facilities, Macon, Ga., $190,000 (15). 


Central R. R. of New Jersey 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Five grade cross- 
ings abolished, Freemansburg, Pa. (100). 

(New York & Long Branch) Important Work 
Undertaken: Renewal of fender racks Bridge 
0/39 over Raritan river, Perth Amboy, N. i 
$110,400 (100). 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


First Track: Mt. Hope, W. Va., to Garden 
Grounds, 4.75 miles. 

New Road Under Construction: Peaser Jct., W. 
Va., to near Leivasy, “4.76 miles. 3 

rade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 

Dock, W. Va. (100). Subways: Widen subway, 
cqulering timber trestle with steel span, Ivyton, 
Ky. (100) 


Important Work Undertaken: Revision of aline- 
ment, Peake, Va., to Hanover, $419,900 (48). 
Centralized traffic control, including necessary 
track changes and installation of power-operated 
switches, Strathmore, Va., to Greenway, $278,675 
(10). Extension of yard tracks and construction 
of second track through yard, Charlottesville, Va., 
135,000 (1). Relocation of main line, Panther 
ap, Va., $139,500 (30). Centralized traffic con- 
trol, including necessary track changes and instal- 
lation of power-operated switches, Staunton, Va., 
to Clifton Forge, $379,800 (1). Double switch- 
ing lead, Clifton Forge, Va., $285,000 (1). _Re- 
construction of Bridge No. 1700-A, Snowden, Va., 
$205,500 (1) Revision of alinement and con- 
struction of new tunnel, Ft. Spring, W. Va., 
$2,254,500 (3). Extension of five tracks in east- 
bound yard, Hinton, W. Va., $608,200 (10). 
Centralized traffic control, including necessary 
track changes and installation of power-operated 
switches, Sewell, Va., to MacDougall, $289,- 
950 (5). Replacement of coaling facilities, re- 
arrangement of tracks and electrification of water 
station, West Hamlin, W. Va., $171,500 (2). 
Extend four passing sidings, construct one new 


passing siding, construction of water 
Stallation of centralized traffic control, including 
necessary track changes and installation of power. 
operated switches, Big Sandy Jct., Ky., to 
ct., and color-light signals, Beaver Jct., Ky., to 
Ik Horn City, $1,213,762 (28). Spur to’ serve 
coal mine development, Nigh, Y¥-, $475,200 (50) 
Grade revision, Russell, Ky., $123,600 (1). Ex. 
tension of a tracks, Stevens, Ky., $251,425 (3) 
Water and coaling facilities, GB abin, Ohio, 
$279,400 (25), Replacement ‘of Bridge No. 635° 
ichmond, Ind., $190,000 (1). Replacement of 
Pier 8 and installation of vidondenk sprinklers, 
Newport News, Va., $1,357,375 (100). Installa- 
tion of automatic sprinklers and fire curtains, un- 
derdecks of Piers 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, Newport News, 
Va., $195,300 (100). Centralized traffic control, 
including necessary track changes and installation 
of power-operated switches, Orange, Va., to Char. 
lottesville, $187,900 (100). Revision of alinement 
and grade, including the replacement of stone arch 
over Rivanna river with deck-plate girder spans, 
Columbia, Va., $358,692 (100). Extension and 
rearrangement o —* yard tracks and con- 
struction of new tracks, Gladstone, Va., $320,200 
100). Revision of alinement, Mechums River, 
Va., $117,700 100). Tracks to serve ballast quarry 
Greenlee, Va., $101,000 (10 Extension of 
four tracks in westbound yard, Hinton, W. Va., 
$325,000 (100). — on Mill creek to serve 
mine development, Mt. Hope, W. Va., $575,950 
(100). Reconstruction of Bridge No. 5129 over 
Big sa? river, Big Sandy Jct., Ky., $1,351,000 
( yy ur to serve mine development, Pardee, 
W. Va., $508,000 (100). Extension and rear. 
rangement of existing yard tracks and construc- 
tion of additional tracks, Peach Creek, W. Va., 
$234,500 (100). Spur to serve mine development, 
Kayford, W. Va., $120,450 (100). Spur to serve 
mine development, Man, W. Va., $1,101,000 
(100). Extension of sidings and switchback, and 
construction of additional shop facilities, Rainelle, 
W. Va., $187,600 (100). our to serve mine 
development, an, Va., $123,175 (100). 
Spur to serve mine development, Elk Horn City, 
y-, $993,000 (100). Spur to serve mine de- 
velopment, McDowell, Ky., $158,000 (100). Spur 
to serve mine development, Caney Creek, Ky., 
$116,000 (100). 
_ New Lines Projected: Jenkins, Ky., to end of 
line beyond Pound, Va., 14.50 miles. 


Station, in. 


caver 


Chicago & Illinois Midland 


Important Work Undertaken: Installation of 
coal and water facilities at Quiven, Iil., and 
Salem, $100,000 (100). 


Chicago & North Western 


Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of 
double-track railway Bridge No. 185 with four 
I-beam spans on concrete pile substructure, six 
miles east of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, $137,000 (50). 
Raise grade of tracks 2 to 3 ft.; fill scoured out 
holes and pave stream beds under Bridges No. 
349, 350 and 351, vicinity of Salt Creek crossing, 
west of Belle Plaine, Iowa, $136,000 (30). Con- 
struction of concrete caisson foundation for high- 
way and electric Bridge No. N-1509 over Chicago 
& North Western tracks, Kinzie street, Chicago, 
$160,000 (50). Construction of a series of nine 
eflection dikes, totaling 6,500 lin. ft., Missouri 
~—— east of Pierre, ie 
$277,500 (90). Raise grade 3 to 5 ft. over dis- 
tance of 2.1 miles, raise and extend various 
bridges, construct new waterway openings, Logan, 
Iowa, to Missouri Valley, $149,000 (20). Con- 
struction of 350-ton concrete coaling plant and 
locomotive wash rack, Couneil Bluffs, Iowa, 
$128,000 (15). 


river bank 


Chicago & Western Indiana 


Important Work Undertaken: Replacement. of 
enginehouse turntable with 115-ft. table, lengthen 
three stalls of enginehouse, and replacement of 
coach yard turntable with enginehouse turntable, 
49th street engine terminal and 51st street coac 
yard, $116,225 (85). 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 
Viaduct, Oregon, IIl., $75,000 (100). Viaduct, 
east of Pacific Jct., Iowa, $60,000 (100). | 

Important ork Undertaken: Extension of 
passing sidings, Lincoln, Neb., to Akron, Colo., 
$334,393 (90). Centralized traffic control, in- 
cluding necessary track changes and installation 
of power-operated switches, Lincoln, Neb., to 
Hastings, bsg st (100). Centralized traffic con- 
trol, including necessary track changes and instal- 
lation of power-operated switches, Hastings, Neb., 
to McCook, oe ae (90). Diesel locomotive re- 
air shop, Clyde, Ill., $462,978 (100). Diesel 
ocomotive repair shop, Denver, Colo., $521,004 
(75). Alterations to yard, relocation of main 
track and construction of coaling facilities, 
LaCrosse, Wis., $535,107 (100). Rearrangement 
of 31st street yard, Denver, Colo., $504,357 (90). 
Replacement, remodeling and expansion of inspec- 
tion pit for Diesel locomotives, Chicago, $267,270 
(100). _ Restoration of slopes, Whitebreast Hill, 
Towa, $285,358 (100). Installation of car re- 
tarders, Lincoln yard, Lincoln, Neb., $1,732,716 
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(98). a? for heavy repairs to Diesel locomo- 
tives, W. Burlington, Iowa, $469,142 (78). Re- 
placement of existing 100-ft. turntable with one 
135-ft. long, Galesburg, IIll., $104,703 (100). Ex- 
tension of passing sidings, Sheridan (Wyo.) divi- 
sion, $121,485 (100). Improvement to shop 
building, Havelock, Neb., $269,120 (100). Revi- 
sion of alinement to reduce curvature, Greenwood, 
Neb., $141,525 (5). Centralized traffic control, 
including necessary track changes and installa- 
tion of power-operated switches, lag Center, Ill., 
to Savanna, $352,975 (5). Centralized traffic 
control, including necessary track changes and in- 
stallation of power-operated switches, McCook 
Neb., to Akron, Colo., $382,428 (5). Revision of 
alinement, Stratford, Ill., $157,458 (100). _Re- 
placement of powerhouse, including other_inci- 
dental work, 23rd street, Denver, Colo., $235,825 
(5). Extension of passing sidings, Bristol, IIl., 
to Kewanee, $111,175 (90)._ Installation of No. 
20 crossovers, Herrington Jct., Wis., $105,785 
(70). Extension of passing sidings, Chana, iil., 
to Chadwick, $115,418 (100). Improvements to 
erecting shop, West Burlington, Iowa, $105,014 
(100). Car ag for handling grain cars at 
Murray elevator, Murray, Mo., $182,886 (100). 
Revision of alinement, Callao, Mo., 072 
(20), Replacement of Bridge 20.50 washed out 
in May, 1945, Farley, Mo., $700,000 (25). 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


First Track: Tacoma, Wash., 0.11 miles. Bir- 
mingham, Mo., to Air Line SIct., Kansas City, 
4.74 miles, a . A 

Second Track: Island Siding, Minn., to Indio, 
3.51 miles, $339,000. At Montevideo, Minn., 0.71 
miles. Birmingham, Mo., to Air Line Jct., Kan- 
sas City, joint with Chicago ‘ Rock Island & 
Pacific, 4.34 miles, Freight Line Jct., Mo., to 
W. Wye, Kansas City, joint with Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, 0.32 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: | Relocation of 
main line and construction of bridge over Mis- 
souri river to provide new entrance to Kansas 
City, Birmingham, Mo., joint with Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and Kansas City Southern, 
$3,500,000 (100). Revision of and addition to 
yard facilities, including additional engine ter- 
minal facilities in connection with new entrance 
to Kansas City, joint with Kansas City Southern, 
$666,000 (100). Track elevation, Church street 
to Garnett place, Evanston, IIll., $245,000 (100). 
Relocation of main track and raising grade to 
avoid damage from annual s in Root_river, 
Mound Prairie, Minn., $141,000 (100). Reloca- 
tion of main line to reduce curvature; remove 
station and water facilities from Kittredge, IIl., 
to Lanark, three miles west of Kittredge, $140,000 
(100). Replace westbound hump yard with en- 
larged flat-switching yard to accommodate longer 
trains, Bensenville, Ill., $750,000 (100). Grade 
and line revision, Glenham, S. D., to Selby, 78 
miles $650,000 (55). Replacement of bridge over 
power canal, relocation of tracks, relocation of 
station and raising grade of tracks, Ottumwa, 
Iowa, $165,000 (40). New two-story export 
freight house, Chicago, $185,000 (30). New 
truck shop, new coach shop and alterations in 
present building, including track changes, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., $758,000 (5). 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


First Track: Perlee, Iowa, to Eldon, 20.74 miles. 
Birmingham, Mo., to Air Line Jct., 4.52 miles. 
Wellington, Kan., 3.47 miles. 

Second Track: Birmingham, Mo., to Air Line 
Jct., 3.86 miles, 

New Road Under Construction: Floris, Iowa, 
to Centerville, 34.53 miles. F 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: 
Part of Illinois river bridge, Harvard street, 
Peoria, Ill., portion over railway, $40,000 303° 
Roosevelt road, Little Rock, Ark., $70,000 (65). 
United States Highways 81 and 66, El Reno, 
Okla., $201,000 (60). 

_ Important Work Undertaken: New line, includ- 
ing bridge over the Missouri river, to gain new 
entrance to Kansas City, joint with Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Birmingham, Mo., 
to Kansas City; C. R. I. & P. proportion $1,312,- 
000 (100). earrangement and replacement of 
shop buildings, 47th to 51st streets, Chicago, 
$1,700,000 (50).. Replacement of old shop build- 
ings, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, $317,000 (100). Re- 
location of main line, Floris, Iowa, to Paris, 
16.19 miles, $1,882,910 (25). Relocation of main 
line, Paris, Iowa, to Centerville, 18.12 miles, 
$2,700,000 (90). Relocation of main line, Wel- 
lington, Kan., 3.52 miles, $359,000 (100). New 
through plate-girder spans over Sugar creek, 
Moscow, Iowa, $227,000. Remodeling existin 
masonry and replacement of eight 200-ft. throug 
Pin-connected spans with through riveted truss 
Go over Red river, Terral, Okla., $618,000 


New Lines Under Survey: Ainsworth, Iowa, to 
Brighton, relocation, 17.30 miles. 


Delaware & Hudson 


Important Work Undertaken: Replacement of 
two steel bridges, Otego, N. Y., $252,000 (100). 
Replacement of bridge, Wells Bridge, ¥ 


$131,000 (100). Construction of wye track and 
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other track changes at junction of two divisions, 
Nineveh, N. Y., $130,000 (100). 


Denver & Rio Grande Western 


gg Track: Midvale, Utah, to Gaddie, 1.46 
miles. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: Diver- 
sion of highway to pass under Bridge 158.34, in- 
cluding grading, paving and drainage, Dotsero 
cutoff, Sweetwater, Colo., $1,100 (100), | 

Important Work Undertaken: Repairing and 
rehabilitating 68 company cottages, Helper, Utah, 
and Soldier Summit, Z 06,000 (75). Construc- 
tion of 160-ft. by 122-ft. shop and garage for 
Rio Grande Motor Way, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
$175,000 (25). Installation of automatic block 
signals, including necessary track changes, South 
Denver, Colo., to Bragdon, $324,000 (25). Cen- 
tralized traffic control, including necessary track 
changes and installation o power-operated 
switches, Fox Junction, Colo., to Orestod, 128 
miles, $1,100,000 (100). Construction of tunnel 
one-half mile under Continental divide, Tennessee 
Pass, Colo., $826,100 (100). Extensiens of pass- 
ing sidings and extension of second track, Ameri- 
can Fork, Utah, Riverton and Midvale, $148,100 
(100). Imprevements to roundhouse facilities, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, $138,700 (100). Central- 
ized traffic control, including necessary track 
changes and _ installation of power-operated 
switches, Grand Junction, Colo., to Agate, Utah, 
48 miles, $276,700 (100). 


Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 
new 100-ft. turntable and three-stall extension to 
existing enginehouse, including 60-ft. drop table, 
Jackson, Ohio, $230,000 (90). 


East Erie Commercial 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Crossing eliminated 
when road abandoned, Erie, Pa., joint with 
Nickel Plate, $188 (100). 


Erie 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 
Construction of overhead Bridge H-7.18, to carry 
State Highway Route S-3 over tracks, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. (100). Reconstruction of Bridge 
15.39 over State Highway No. 4, Warren Point, 
N. J. (1). Reconstruction of overhead bridge, 
H-39.69, Southfields, N. Y. (62). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 
new passenger station and freight house, includ- 
ing rearrangement of tracks and platforms, Ash- 
land, Ohio (100). Construction of Diesel loco- 
rere service and repair shop, Marion, Ohio 


Florida East Coast 


New Road Under Construction: Ft. Pierce, Fla., 
to Utopia, 29.3 miles. 

Impertant Work Undertaken: Construction of 
branch line, 29.3 miles, Ft. Pierce, Fla., to 
Utopia, including passing sidings, connecting and 
interchange tracks and automatic interlocking, 
$1,250,000 (10). 


Georgia Railroad 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Crawfordsville, 
Ga., $1,500 (100). 


Great Northern 


Second Track: Minot, N. D., to Des Lacs, 
$185,700 (100).. E 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 
Pedestrian bridge, Seattle, Wash. (100).  Re- 
lacement of overhead bridge, Nelson, Minn., 
Bs, 500 (100). Replacement of overhead bridge, 
aby. Minn., and Dalton, $6,400 (started). 
Subways: Malta, Mont., $87,090 (100). Con- 
crete wall to protect pedestrian subway, Willmar, 
Minn., $2,750 _(25). 

Repairs to Existing Grade Crossing Structures: 
Repairs to overcrossing, 15th avenue and 14th 
street, Minneapolis, Minn., $66,000 (100). _ Re- 
a to overcrossing, Como avenue, St. Paul, 

inn., $38,000 (100). Repairs to deck of over- 
crossing aurel avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., 

5,700 ¢ 100). Repairs to overcrossing, 7th street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 500. Repairs to 
overhead bridges, Minneapolis, Minn., Hopkins 
and Wayzata, $26,300 (100). Repairs to deck 
of overcrossing, Bridge 12.8, Minneapolis, Minn., 
7,900 (100). Repairs to overcrossing, Red 

ake Falls, Minn., $1,500 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Application of 
ballast and installation of 112-Ib. rail, Epping, 
N. D., to Avoca, $111,600 ($0). i - 
bankment, apply ballast and install 112-Ib. rail, 
Williston, N. D., $417,100 (100). Application 
of ballast and installation of 112-lb. rail, Kremlin, 
Mont., to Buelow, $592,700 (100). Widen em- 
bankment, apply ballast and install 112-Ib. rail, 
Cut Bank, Mont., to Blackfoot, $423,600 (100). 
Widen embankment, apply ballast and install 112- 
Ib. rail, Shelby, Mont., to Cut Bank, $441,000 
(100). Widen embankment, apply ballast and install 
112-Ib. rail, Espanola, Wash., to Waukon, $108,600 
(100). Widen embankment and apply ballast, 
Mesaba division, Minn., $103,150 (100). Widen 


embankment and apply ballast, Willmar division, 
Minn., $115,200 (100). _Widen embankment and 
apply ballast, Spokane division, Wash., $121,700 
(100). Service and ofhce building, ore docks, 
Allouez, Wis., $116,000 (100). Repairs to_ ore 
docks, Allouez, Wis., $753,300 (100). New 
power plant and installation of direct steaming, 
St. Paul, Minn., $191,950 (100). Improve road- 
bed, Wolverton inn., to Finkle, $110,000 (100). 
Enlargement of yard, Great Falls, Mont., $179,- 
000 (100). Construction of Diesel repair shop, 
Havre, Mont., $381,700 (100). Revision of aline- 
ment, Acme, Mont., to Collins, $116,000 (100). 
Renew bridge and fill portion of existing opening, 
Fairview, Mont., $123,000 (100). Construction 
of Diesel shops and tanks, Great Falls, Mont., 
and Laurel, $201,500 (100). Replace boilers in 
powerhouse, Havre, Mont., $101,900 (100). Im- 
provements to enginehouse, Whitefish, Mont., 
$147,800 (100). Revision of alinement, Bon- 
ners Ferry, Idaho, $134,200 (100). Revision 
of alinement, Red agle, Mont., to Belton, 
1,440,000 (100). Extension of yard, Whitefish, 

ont., $193,200 (100). Revision of alinement, 
Camden, Mont., $300,000 (100). Connecting ex- 
isting passing sidings, Fortine, Mont., to To- 
bacco, $240,300 (100). Warehouse for United 
States Army, Seattle, Wash., $250,700 (100). 
Fuel oil facilities for Diesel locomotives, Minot, 
. D., Havre, Mont., and Spokane, Wash., $240,- 
300 (100). Repairs to roadbed, Wahpeton, N. D., 
to Moorhead, $186,200 (75) Reconstruction of 
Bridge No. 1, Waneta, B. C. 75,600 (100). 
Installation of snowsheds, Singleshot, Mont., 
$552,000 (10). New station and office building, 
Willmar, Minn., 153,000 (to be completed in 
1946). Repairs to ore dock, Allouez, Wis., 
$471,650 (50). Construction of elevator, capac- 
ity 1,250,000 bu., Superior, Wis., $1,179,300 (10). 
Construction of hotel for employees, Appleyard, 
Wash., $100,000 (100). 


Illinois Central 


Important Work Undertaken: Rehabilitate train 
shed, Central station, Chicago, $229,500 (100). 
Additional tracks, installation of crane and run- 
way, car repair yard, Centralia, III., $118,560 
(100). Construction of tracks for Delta Coal Min- 
ing Company, Delta Mine, IIl., $106,000 (100). 
Rehabilitate passenger station, Dubuque, Iowa, 
116,420 (100). Reconstruction of bridge over 

ittle Sioux river, Cherokee, Iowa, $144,500 (25). 
Construction of tracks to serve the Rutstein Coal 
Mining Company, Richland, Ky., $101,710 (100). 
Construction of tracks to serve the Beech Creek 
Coal Company, Greenville, Ky., $249,880 (90). 
Construction of tracks to serve the Homestead 
Coal Company, Daniel Boone, Ky., $141,840 (90). 
Replace arch over Lynch creek with girder span, 
Jackson, Miss,, $123,770 (40). Renew approaches 
to Loosahatchie River bridge, Woodstock, Tenn., 
$110,360 (100). 


Kansas City Southern 


Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of 
Bridge A-307, including reinforcing present super- 
structure and construction of four new piers across 
Arkansas river, Redlands, Okla., $288,545 (40). 


Louisville & Nashville 


First Track: Millport, Ky., to Briar Creek, 2.88 
miles. _Drakesboro, Ky., to Kirks Mine 3 tipple, 
2.10 miles. Cornick, Ky., to Hart, 2.38 miles. 

New Road Under Construction: Golva, Ky., to 
Glenbrook, 12 miles. Nortonville, Ky., to un- 
named station, 4.77 miles. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subway: Dossett, 
Tenn., $100,000 (50). 

Important Work Undertaken: Centralized traf- 
fic control, including necessary track changes and 
installation of power-operated switches, Lebanon 
Jct., Ky., to Sinks, $542,000 (100). Replacement 
of 11,627 ft. of creosoted timber trestle with rein- 
forced concrete trestle on bridge over Ohio river 
at Henderson, Ky., $970,000 (1). Centralized 
traffic control, including necessary track changes 
and installation of power-operated switches, Straw- 
berry, Ky., to Henderson, $856,764 (3). 


Maine Central 


Important Work Undertaken: Improvement of 
engine terminal facilities, including 2-track deep- 
water ash pit; 1,500-ton sand house and tower; 
enginehouse and track changes, Bangor, Me., 
$145,000 (100). 


Massena Terminal 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 
Park avenue, Massena, N. Y., $56,000 (100). 
Center street, Massena, N. Y., $31,000 (100). E. 
Orvis street, Massena, N. Y., $86,000 (100). E. 
Hatfield street, Massena, N. Y., $54,000 (50). 

Important Work Undertaken: Replacement of 
bridges across Grasse and Racquette rivers, includ- 
ing grade separations at E. Hatfield street, Orvis, 
Center and Park avenues, Massena, N. Y., $1,- 
200,000 (70). 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 
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Diesel engine repair shop, Minneapolis, Minn., 
~$100,000 (75). 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: State 
Highway No. 100, west of Minneapolis, Minn., 
$70,000 (100). 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: State 
Highway No. 19, Atoka, Okla., $129,000 (100). 
mportant Work Undertaken: Raise main track 
across North Canadian river, including existing 
bridge and installation of seven additional 100-ft. 
girders, also riprap and jetties, Eufaula, Okla., 
550,000 (35). Rearrangement of freight house, 
t. Louis, Mo., $260,000 (100). 


Missouri Pacific 


"acme Track: Kirkwood, Mo., to Barretts, 4.06 
miles. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 
United States Highway No. 69, Wagoner, Okla., 
75,000 (95). Route 132, Dupo, IIl., joint with 
ulf, Mobile & Ohio, $65,000 (100). Glenwood 
Lane, Kirkwood, Mo., $15,500 (100). Couch ave- 
nue, Kirkwood, Mo., $16,000 (100). United States 
Route No. 64, Gore, Okla., $40,000 (started). 
United States Highway No. 49, Sabula, Mo., 
$100,000 (started). 

Important Work Undertaken: Tracks to serve 
mine, Johnston City, Ill., $214,000 (100). Re- 
vision of grade, Hilliard, Mo., $255,000 (100). 
Reconstruction of five bridges, Reader, Ark., $103,- 
000 (100). Construction of bridge over Cache 
river, Cache, Ill., $162,000 (25). Reconstruction 
of Bridge 87, Yancopin, Ark., $548,000 (90). Re- 
vision! of alinement and reconstruction of Bridge 
105, Riverton, La., $743,800 (100). Raising grade 
of tracks, Pleasant Hill, Mo., Greenwood and 
Avon, $286,500 (100). Raising grade of track, 
Little Blue, Mo., $528,400 (50). Construction of 
trestle, Northrup, Mo., $119,100 (10). Construc- 
tion of electric shop, Sedalia, Mo., $130,650 (100). 
Construction of second main track, 4.06 miles, 
HI-IH Ject., Mo., $389,000 (100). Construction 
of lap sidings, Comiskey, Kan., Paola, Osawatomie, 
Ottawa and Council Grove, $206,500 (90). Re- 
vision of alinement, Otis, Kan., $103,975 (100). 
Additional sidings, Little Rock, Ark., $112,150 
(100). Improvement to enginehouse, Dupo, IIl., 
$240,000 (100). Dependable main line work, 
Pleasant Hill, Mo., $286,500 (100). Revision of 
alinement, Barretts, Mo., $315,000 (100). = 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: 
Replacement of overhead bridge, Jones avenue, 
Atlanta, Ga., $100,000 (50). 

Important Work Undertaken: Grade reduction, 
Nashville division, $1,255,000 (100). 


New York Central 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Walbridge road 
closed, Harbor Creek, Pa., $100 (100). Recon- 
a of bridge over North street, Rochester, 
N. » $297,000 (37). Reconstruction of subway 
for oo eee roads in connection with relocation 
oon) S. Route 60, Malden, W. Va., $112,000 

1 " 

Important Work Undertaken: Revision of aline- 
ment to reduce grades from 2 deg. to a maximum 
of 1 deg., Canastota, N. Y., $322,000 (75). In- 
stallation of approved signaling, East Syracuse, 
N. Y., to Salina, for four-track operation, includ- 
ing additional crossovers and installation of power- 
operated switches, $113,000 (100). Installation of 
elevated platforms, water and lubricating oil _facil- 
ities in existing paint shop, installation of fuel 

umps, pipe lines and various outlets for servicing 

ocomotives, including overhead sanding facilities, 
Harmon, N. Y., $103,500 (100). Providing inter- 
track spaces in "repair yards, with reinforced con- 
crete pavement, jacking timbers and additional 
drains, Selkirk, N. Y., $158,000 (100). Recon- 
struction of bridges over Kinderhook creek and 
Stockport creek, including relocation of tracks, 
Stockport, N. Y., $131,500 (90). Additional track 
and signaling facilities for improved operations at 
Wayneport coaling plant, Wayneport, N. Y., $112,- 
pg Bag Replacement of Bridge 707, Rochester, 
N $100,000 (5). Replacement of timber tres- 
tle OE No. 45, Iona Island, $300,000 (5). 
Track to serve Muskingum Coal Company, Tropic, 
Ohio, $115,000 (100). Replacement and recon- 
struction of pile bridge over Sandusky bay and 
filling one bridge, Sandusky, Ohio, $652,000 (100). 
Locker, toilet and store room buildings at engine 
terminal, Collingwood, Ohio, $143,430 (80). Coach 
washer, Root Street yard, Chicago, $100,000 (80). 
Track changes and new bridge, Kenton, Ohie, 
$127,000 (40). Service building, Root Street yard, 
Chicago, $180,000 (100). 

(Michigan _ Second Track: 2.36 miles, 
at Detroit, 

Important "Work Undertaken: Extension of 
seven yard tracks and other track changes; net ad- 
ditional track 14,000 ft., Jackson Jct., Mich., 
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$180,000 (100). Construction of meat transfer 
house, including three cold storage rooms, installa- 
tion of refrigerating machinery and monorail, De- 
troit, Mich., $152,800 (75). . 

(Clevel and, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis) 
First Track: Coe, Ind., 1.9 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Restoration of 
Plum Street warehouse destroyed by fire, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, $127,880 (100). Installation of auto- 
matic signals with power-operated switches at 
Paget, Ohio, and Edison; 31 miles Burt, Ohio, to 
Paget, $169, 100 (100). Pressure grouting for 
exposed portions of arch piers and construction of 
13-ft. extensions at each end of Bridge 242, Weis- 
burg, Ind., $169,000 (100). Replacement ‘of out- 
bound freight house destroyed by fire, construction 
of concrete paved driveway, and relocation of 
tracks, Indianapolis, Ind., $482,250 (100). 

(Indiana Harbor Belt) "Important Work Under- 
taken: Relocation of freight yard, East Chicago, 
Ind., $178,000 (100). s 

(Pittsburgh & Lake Erie) Second Track: 0.20 
miles, Pa. 

Important Work Undertaken: Relocation and ex- 
tension of West Homestead yard tracks, including 
additional retaining walls, sewers and new yard 
office, Homestead, Pa., $256,000 (95). 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Second Track: Milepost 286 to Milepost 286.13, 
Ohio, 0.13 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Revision of grade 
and extension of passing siding, Boyleston, Ind., 
$156,960 (95). Replacement of stationary boilers 
and boiler house, Frankfort, Ind., $275,000 (70). 
Revision of alinement to reduce curves, Arcadia, 
Ohio, $116,483 (100). Installation of centralized 
traffic control and extension of passing sidings, 
So. Whitley, Ind., to Claypool, $203,337 (1). Raise 
the grade of main and yard tracks, Cayuga, Ind., 
$152,900 (71). Installation of centralized traffic 
control and extension of — sidings, Arcadia, 
Ohio, to St. Marys, $656,742 (1). Extension to 
machine shop building, Conneaut, Ohio, $174,975 
(100). Centralized traffic control, including nec- 
essary track changes and installation of power- 
operated switches, North East, Pa., to Thornton, 
Jct., $298,131 (100). Installation of centralized 
traffic control, extension of passing siding and in- 
stallation of power-operated switches, Arcadia, 
Ohio, to New Haven, ind., $467,308 (7). Con- 
struction of enginehouse, machine shop and power- 
house, Bellevue, Ohio, $1,429,350 (14). econ- 
struction and extension of bridge No. 247.17, 
Bellevue, Ohio, $105,420 (100). Additional tracks 
and_ grading, westbound yard, Bellevue, Ohio, 
$155,800 (68). 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of 
busses and circuit breakers at power plant, Cos 
Cob, Conn., $458,270 (40). Installation of capaci- 
tors at substations, electric zone, $239,600 (25). 
Installation of car retarders, Montowese ‘yard, 
Montowese, Conn., $145,000 (100). Reconstruc- 
tion of two northerly spans of bridge No. 2.80, 
Cedar Hill, Conn., $115,000 (90). Revision of 
track in connection with signal changes, Brayton 
avenue, Providence, R. I., $378,300 (started). 
Construction of Diesel locomotive shop facilities, 
New Haven, Conn., $675,000 (10). Construction 
of car washing facilities, Boston, Mass., $150,000 
(20). Construction of new dormitory building for 
railroad employees, Cedar Hill, Conn., $200,000 
(100). Alterations to Diesel locomotive shop, Bos- 
ton, Mass., $135,000 (100). 


New York, Susquehanna & Western 


Important Work Undertaken: Revamping of 
existing Diesel locomotive shop and roundhouse, 
rr Ferry, N. J., $110,000 (to be completed in 
1946). 


Norfolk & Western 


First Track: Extension of Levisa Branch, Ky., 

8.54 miles. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: Ironton, 
Ohio, permits elimination of two grade crossings, 
$40,000 (10). 

Relocation of Highway: Construction of parallel 
street to permit elimination of three grade cross- 
ings, Abingdon, Va., $18,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Extension of pass- 
ing siding 1,851 ft., installation of power-operated 
switches and signals for operation in both direc- 
tions, Elkhorn, W. Va., $120,000 (100). Construc- 
tion of extension of Levisa Branch, 8.54 miles, 
from Virginia-Kentucky state line to mouth of Big 
creek, including spur track up Big creek, 2.25 
miles, $982,000 (100). Centralized traffic control, 
including installation of power-operated switches 
and necessary track changes, Cowan, Va., to Blue- 
field, W. Va., $440,000 (100). New single-track 
bridge 663 ft. long, including 190-ft. Bascule lift 
span and necessary track changes, Norfolk, Va., 
$750,000 (50). Installation of 3,570 ft. of. addi- 
tional trackage, water columns, engine service 
building, two ice houses, two 135-ft. —— 
pits, concrete engine washing platform and ash 
disposal plant, Williamson, W. Va., $300,000 (75). 







Construction of spur track, 1.04 miles up Feds 
creek, Pike County, Ky., $155, 000 (100). Instal- 
lation of car retarders, Portsmouth, Ohio, $150,000 
(20). Installation of new steel ‘girders, precast 
concrete slabs, rebuilding of back walls and bridge 
seats, six bridges, Norfolk, Va., to Roanoke, 
$110, 000 (10). Construction of new fireproof pier, 
including warehouse, two land warehouses, two 
gantry cranes, 150-ton track scale, supporting 
trackage and concrete driveways, Lambert Point, 
Va., $5,750,000 (5). Construction of tracks to 
serve coal cleaning and loading plants, Witcoe, W. 
Va., $530,000 (25). Installation of 15 new deck- 
plate- -girder spans 944 ft. long and 6 steel bents 
with concrete piers and pedestals, Glen Jean, Ohio, 
$220,000 (10). Installation of centralized traffic 
control and extension of five passing sidings, Wal- 
ton, Va., to Bristol, $1,116,500 (50). a 
of power-operated Switches at each end of three 
tunnels in lieu of gauntlet arrangement for double- 
track through these tunnels, Naugatuck, W. Va., 
to Webb, $131,800 (100). Construction of 1.11 
miles of spur track up Second fork of big creek 
and siding layout to coal mine, Levisa branch, Ky., 
$304,000 (20). 


Northern Pacific 


= Track: Truax Jct., N. D., to Truax, 6.37 
miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 
new car shop, storage building and concrete plat- 
forms, including machine tools, Brainerd, Minn., 
$1,749,500 (80). Construction of two- -story brick 
storehouse, pipe storage building, concrete plat- 
forms, ramps and roadways, Duluth, Minn., $182,- 
800 (85). Construction of new second main track, 
new switching leads and ladder tracks in yard, 
I-beam bridge, channel changes, etc., Jamestown, 
N. D., $446,400 (75). Construction of new main 
line 500-ton steel coal dock, stand pipes, water and 
drain lines, Beach, N. D., $107,000 (20). Addi- 
tional yard tracks for use as eastbound train yard, 
Laurel, Mont., $159,000 (100). Construction of 

ower plant and new journal packing building, 

pogo Mont., $315, 000 (100). . Construction 
of new single-track main-line tunnel, 2,85u tt. in 
length with 800 ft. of open cut, Muir, Mont., St. 
050,500 (100). Construction of new 16-stall round- 
house, turntable and trackage, Helena, Mont., 
$560,000 (75). Construction of new main line coal 
ock, sanding facilities and trackage, Kootenai, 
Idaho, $175,000 (100). 


Pacific Coast 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: To 
connect Highway 99 to Highway 10, Seattle, 
Wash., also crosses Northern Pacific and Union 
Pacific, $137,288 (10). 


Pennsylvania 


Second Track: At Greenfield, Ind., 7.19 miles. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Blands private 
crossing, Newark, Del. (100). — crossing to 
freight station, Altoona, Pa. (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Electrical stand- by 
facilities, Sunnyside yard, Long Island City, N. Y. 
(100). Reconstruction of stock yards, ‘low water- 
deck earth-filled pier to replace facilities destroyed 
by fire, and reconstruction of main shed with lean- 
to facilities, Jersey City, N. J. (100). Four new 
stores on south side of Long Island concourse, 
Pennsylvania station, New York (7). Expansion 
of parcel room facilities and addition to Savarin 
buffet, east of Long Island ticket windows, Penn- 
sylvania station, New York (100). Extension to 
freight station, 37th Street yard, New York (100). 
Addition to station master’s office, Pennsylvania 
station, New York (100). Reconstruction of 
bridge over Lopatcong creek, Phillipsburg, N. 
(80). Revision of alinement, extension and rear- 
rangement of coaling tracks, "Denholm, Pa. (100). 
Rearrangement of tracks in Shackamaxon street 
freight yard, and construction of storage track, 
public team tracks, driveways, etc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (100). Rearrangement of crossovers, provi- 
sion for electric switch heaters and retirement of 
station building in connection with replacement of 
mechanical interlocking with electro-pneumatic in- 
terlocking, Holmes interlocking, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(40). Alterations and additions to station building, 
North Philadelphia, Pa. (25). gg seg and 
recreation building ™ trainmen, Enola, Pa. (100). 
Two additional relay tracks, Baltimore Old Line, 
Enola, Pa. (100). Dormitory and recreation build- 
ing for trainmen, Harrisburg, Pa. (100). Altera- 
tions and repairs to Hoffman house, Harrisburg, 
Pa. (100). Compressed air facilities, Enola, Pa. 
(90). Placing 16-in. steel water pipe across Chris- 
tiana river, Wilmington, Del. (100). Car re- 
tarders westbound classification yard, Enola, Pa. 
(100). Transfer bridge and supporting yard, 
Greenwich yard, Philadelphia, Pa. (100). Revi- 
sion of alinement and extension of middle _plat- 
form, Wilmington, Del. (100). Ferry facilities 
and reconstruction of bulkhead, first section, Cape 
Charles, Va. (100). Ferry facilities and recon- 
struction of bulkhead, second section, Cape 
Charles, Va. (100). Rearrangement of and addi- 
ped to tracks, Kensington freight station, Phila- 

peo Pa. (20). Three additional tracks and one 

itional driveway, Patterson Tract, Washington, 
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. C. (100). Development of property Queens 
Papel road, Washington, D. C. (50). Ventilating 
fans and nozzle to ventilate tunnel No. 3, Gal- 
litzin, Pa. (100). Two additional relay tracks for 
westbound trains in Pitcairn district, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (100). Gas switch heaters at two inter- 
locking plants, Terminal yard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(100). Relocating steam line to 24th street, Term- 
inal yard, Pittsburgh, Pa. (100). 2,970 ft. of 
concrete toe wall for bank protection, Sterling 
Run, Pa. (100). 1,901 ft. of concrete toe wall for 
bank protection, Huntley, Pa. (100). Reconstruc- 
tion of Bridge 175.42, Mansfield, Ohio (100). In- 
stallation of 110-ft. turntable to replace one 100 
ft. long, Canton, Ohio (100). 800-ft. extension to 
track pans, Millbrook water station, Wooster, 
Ohio (100). New block and interlocking station 
and remote control at west end of passing siding, 
Black Run, Ohio (100). Reconstruction of part 
of Dock No. 20, Cleveland, Ohio (25). Construc- 
tion of 8.97 mi. of third track, signaled for west- 
‘bound movement, Crestline, Ohio, to Bucyrus (75). 
Erection of a 100-000-gal. water station and 300- 
ton coaling plant, and extension of second track 
6,000 ft., Harvey, Ohio; installation of 50,000-gal. 
water station at Richland, Ohio; and portable 
coaling station at Tiffin, Ohio (100). Construction 
of 16,000 ft. of yard track and 14 turnouts, 
Hughart yard, Grand Rapids, Mich. (75).  Instal- 
Jation of remote control for switches serving sid- 
ings at Alton, Ohio, incidental to track changes, 
respacing of signals and fireproofing tower at Lon- 
don, Ohio (100). Construction of 7.19 mi. of sec- 
ond track, reduction of grade to 0.7 per cent and 
completion of second track between Richmond, 
Ind., and Indianapolis (100). Construction of five 
auxiliary yard tracks with switches at east end of 
yard, including remotely controlled main track 
crossovers, also run-around track from A. & S. 
interchange to enginehouse, Rose Lake, Ill. (100). 
Increase capacity and modernization of coach yard, 
construction of platforms serving 8 tracks, with 
capacities ranging from 12 to 19 cars, and the 
placing of all utilities underground in concrete 
tunnel, 12th Street coach yard, Chicago (15). In- 
stallation of remote control for east switch of 
siding at New Paris, Ohio, and west switch of 
siding at Herwitt, Ohio, in connection with the 
respacing of signals in this territory (100). 
Approximate cost of the foregoing projects $14,- 
738,467. 
(Long Island) Important Work Undertaken: 
Construction of trainmen’s building, Jamaica, 
mY. 05). 


Pennsylvania-Reading 


Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of 
Broadway overhead bridge, Camden, N. J. (100). 


Pere Marquette 


Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of 
bridge over Saginaw river, Saginaw, Mich., $900,- 
000 (100). 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 
double-track deck-plate-girder bridge across Aquia 
creek, Aquia, Va., $1,045,000 (25). Installation 
of car retarders on southbound hump, Potomac 
yard, including necessary grading and revision of 
track, Potomac, Va., $915,000 (90). 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


First Track: Jerome, Mo., to Dixon, 7.11 miles. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: U. 
S. Route 60, Wyandotte, Okla., $150,000 (75). 
County road, Robertsville, Mo., $8,000 (25). U. 
S. Route 271, Cedars, Okla., $34,000 (75). 

Important Work Undertaken: Second track for 
eastward traffic, Helm, Mo., to Hancock, 3.14 
miles, $700,000 (60). Revision of alinement and 
new passing siding, near Arlington, Mo., $100,- 
900 (100). 


Seaboard Air Line 


Second Track: Neuse, N. C., to Jeffreys, 1.43 
miles, Edgeton, N. C., to Raleigh, 1.06 miles. 
Panama, Fla., to Jacksonville, 5.07 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Passing sidings, 
10 locations in Florida, $160,000 (100). Revision 
of alinement, McColl, S. C., to Mullins, $130,000 
(100). Replacement of ballast-deck trestle with 
New trestle, Pee Dee river, near Poston, S. C., 
$500,000 (50). Installation of power-operated 
switches, and extension of 34 passing sidings, P. 
oS C., Lemon Springs and New Hill, $300,- 


Southern Railway 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: 
Over tracks of Southern and Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis, Jones avenue, Atlanta, Ga., 
$85,000 (10). 

Important Work Undertaken: Diesel locomotive 
repair shop, Alexandria, Va., $297,766 (100). Re 
construction of Pier 2, Charleston, S. C., $300,- 

(100). Replacement of timber trestle over 
iaw river with reinforced concrete trestle, Reids- 
ville, N. C., $137,000 (100). Replacement of 
timber trestle with embankment and construction 
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of concrete culvert and farm road underpass, Sun- 
bright, Va., $113,000 (100). Renew steel_bridge, 
including new intermediate pier, over Rapidan 
river, Rapidan, Va., $162,000 (100). Filling por- 
tion of sree over Tombigbee river, Jackson, 
Ala., $130,500 (30). Replacement of timber tres- 
tle with embankment and construction of concrete 
arch culvert, Cook Springs, Ala., $120,100 (65). 
Replacement of timber trestle with embankment 
and construction of concrete arch culvert, Greavers 
Hollow, Combs, Tenn., $199,000 (89). Renewal 
of steel viaduct using deck girders on new ma- 
sonry, Accotink creek, Springfield, Va., $443,000 
(40). Replacement of timber trestle with embank- 
ment and construction of double concrete arch 
culvert, Shelbyville, Ky., $155,800 (10). 


Southern Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Jef- 
ferson, Ore., $50,000 (75). 

Important Work Undertaken: Replacement of 
bridge over Cache creek, Yolo, Cal., with through 
pin-truss steel span; includes reinforcement of 
sub-structure, $100,000 (25). Installation of addi- 
tional piles, Great Salt Lake trestle, Utah, $642,- 
000 (100). Relocation of main track approxi- 
mately 100 ft. inland from high bluff adjacent to 
Pacific ocean, Honda, Cal., $213,000 (100). Re- 
placement of 4 miles of 14-in. w.od pipe with 14- 
in. steel pipe and 5 miles of 6-ii.. wood pipe with 
6-in. Transite pipe, Ancho, M., to Pastura, 
$100,000 (60). 


Southern Pacific Lines in Texas 
and Louisiana 


Important Work Undertaken: Extension of 
Texas & New Orleans enginehouse, Houston, Tex., 
$126,665 (80). 


St. Louis Southwestern 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 
enginehouse, 125 ft. long, replacing an old round- 
house, Tyler, Tex., $175,000 (100). 


Terminal Railroad Assn. of St. Louis 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 
12 tracks, total capacity 128 cars, Pickrel yard, 
St. Louis, Mo., $160,000 (100). Brick addition to 
Diesel enginehouse, 2 inspection pits and necessary 
track changes, at Bremen avenue engine terminal, 
St. Louis, Mo., $100,000.00 (100). 


Texas & Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: 
Near Sweetwater, Tex., $65,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 
concrete and brick enginehouse, machine shop, 
wash and locker house, El Paso, Tex., $100,000 
(100). Revision of alinement and grade raise, 5.4 
miles, near Grand Saline, Tex., $577,000 (100). 
Revision of alinement and grade raise, 2.4 miles, 
near Jefferson, Tex., $300,000 (10). 


Texas Mexican Railway 


Important Work Undertaken: Ballast line with 
crushed limestone, Laredo, Tex., to Corpus 
Christi, $550,000 (55). 


Union Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Via- 
duct over two Union Pacific and one Utah Idaho 
Central tracks, Hot Springs, Utah, $100,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Replacement of 
boiler washing equipment with electrically oper- 
ated and modified direct steaming system in en- 
ginehouse, Los Angeles, Cal., $135,379 (100). 
Drilling of additional artesian well, construction 
of reinforced concrete reservoir, settling basin and 
pipe line, construction of pump house, including 
two booster pumps, fire pump, and _ incidental 
equipment, Las Vegas, Nev., $283,840 (100). 
Construction of new wye track, 13,000 ft. of addi- 
tional yard tracks and additional water lines, 
Huntington, Ore., $119,646 (100). Construction 
of new power plant and installation of four boilers, 
LaGrande, Ore., $100,000 (100). Centralized trat- 
fic control, installation of power-operated switches, 
and extension of six passing sidings, Las Vegas, 
Nev., to Caliente, $1,300,012 (100). Construction 
of 13.51 miles of new line, replacing 9.37 miles, 
and raising grade of 1.13 miles of existing line 
due to Cascade Reservoir, Boise project, Cascade, 
Idaho, to Donnelly, $455,027 (25). Centralized 
trafic control, installation of power-operated 
switches, and extension of 34 passing sidings, Po- 
catello, Idaho, to Glenns Ferry, $2,055,000 (20). 
Construction of 6,630 ft. of yard tracks and re- 
placement of wood inspection and drop pits with 
concrete pits, Denver, Colo., $147,840 (100). Re- 
location of 1.92 miles of main track, including one 

rade separation structure, Hermosa Jct., Wyo., 
$244,627 (50). 

Construction of 30,123 ft. of additional yard 

tracks and replacement of freight house and 


platforms, trainmaster’s office building and engine- 
men’s wash room with one-story freight house and 
yard office, Laramie, Wyo., $219,144 (100). Relo- 
cation of coaling station and sanding facilities, in- 
cluding construction of two sand towers; relocation 


of water cranes and water and sewer lines; con- 
struction of enginemen’s locker building and 320 
ft. of additional track, Rawlins, Wyo., $213,091 
(100). 


Union Railroad 


Important Work Undertaken: Enlargement of 
Munhall yard and construction of track scale, 
Munhall, Pa., $302,000 (100). Relocation of 
bridges and viaducts between East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Bessemer, $2,701,000 (50). 


The Virginian 
Important Work Undertaken: Addition to and 


extension of shop and storehouse facilities, Prince- 
ton, W. Va., $425,000 (100). 


Wabash 


Important Work Undertaken: Revision of aline- 
ment and grade reduction, 7.5 miles, Huntsville, 
Mo., to Clifton, $458,000,(85). Revision of aline- 
ment, 1.53 miles, Stoutsville, Mo., $178,600 (100). 


Western Maryland 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 
concrete fender system at coal pier, Port Coving- 
ton, Baltimore, Md., $158,000 (50). Construction 
of 13 ft. wide apron along west side of Pier No. 
5, Port Covington, Baltimore, Md., $180,000 (85). 
Construction of 1,000-ton coaling station, Mary- 
land Jct., W. Va., $175,000 (100). 


Wheeling & Lake Erie 


Important Work Undertaken: New terminal fa- 
cilities, Cleveland, Ohio, $332,005 (40). 


Canada 


Canadian National 


First Track: Pointe aux Trembles, Quebec, to 
Eastern Jct., Montreal, 14.73 miles. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Re- 
construction of Bridge M.69.7, LaTuque subdi- 
vision, Que. (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Strengthening of 
steel bridges, M.23.4 and 24.0, over Riviere des 
Prairies, l’Assomption subdivision, Que. (to be 
completed in 1946). Construction of electric lo- 
comotive repair shop, Montreal, Que. (to be com- 
pleted in 1946). Construction of 15,000-ton ice 
house, Montreal, Que. (to be completed in 1946). 
Construction of passenger car truck repair shop, 
London East, Ont. (to be completed in 19465" 
Construction of additional story, main station 
building, E€amonton, Alta. (to be completed in 
1946). Rearrangement of warehouse and track 
layout, Detroit, Mich. (to be completed in 1946). 
Replacement of timber breakwater with new cel- 
lular-type breakwater at Ferry slip, Muskegon, 
Mich. (to be completed in 1946). Construction 
of industrial storage yard adjacent to new as- 
sembly plant of General Motors Corp., Flint, 
Mich. (to be completed in 1946). 


Canadian Pacific 


Important Work Undertaken: Widening eight 
bridges to accommodate larger locomotives, St. 
John and Moosehead subdivisions, $185,000 (100). 
Replacement of steel spans on six bridges with 
heavier spans to accommodate larger locomotives, 
Mattawamkeag subdivision, $245,000 (100). 
leeping car and dining car stores building, Glen 
yard, Montreal, Que., $260,000 (100). Construc- 
tion of car repair shop, bunk house, sash house 
and filter wash house, Glen yard, Montreal, Que., 
$500,000 (70). 400-ton silo-type 3-track coaling 
plant, Lambton yard, Toronto, Ont., $125,000 
(60). Modern passenger station with platforms 
at new location, with incidental track and road- 
way changes, Leaside, Toronto, Ont., $255,320 
(45). Widening of embankment and installation 
of stone ballast, W. Toronto, Ont. to MacTier, 
125 miles, $1,780,000 (10). New boiler house, 
including two modern boilers equipped with stok- 
ers, Chapleau, Ont., $140,000 (100). 


Dominion Atlantic 


New Road Under Construction: Diversion of 
main line from M.P.39.64, Halifax subdivision to 
M.P.40.51, Halifax subdivision, 0.87 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Reinforcement of 
all timber trestles and eight steel bridges to per- 
mit the use of heavier locomotives, Yarmouth sub- 
division, $158,600 (95). 


Newfoundland Railway 
Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 
enginehouse, machine shop and turntable, locomo- 
tive washout shed at engine terminal, St. John’s, 
N. F., $140,000 (100). 


Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Re- 
construction of overhead bridge, Chatham street, 
Hamilton, Ont., $33,000 (100). 
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N the railroad telegraph and telephone 

field, the most important happening 
during 1945 was the announcement in 
October that the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company plans to install high- 
frequency radio relay systems to trans- 
mit commercial messages between major 
cities and the Western Union is to turn 
over to the railroads all pole lines on 
railroads which are now owned by the 
Western Union or jointly with the rail- 
roads. 

The contracts between the Western 
Union and the individual railroads vary 
in most every conceivable manner. For 
example, on the Chicago & North West- 
ern the Western Union owns and main- 
tains the pole line 100 per cent, while 
on some other roads the ownership is 
50-50, or perhaps other percentages. In 
some instances the Western Union fur- 
nished materials for replacements, and 
the railroad furnished labor, whereas 
other arrangements are in effect on other 
roads. Several railroads, such as the 

_ Louisville & Nashville and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, own all the pole 


H. P. Corwith, assistant chief en- 

gineer, Western Union, standing 

by reflector used in super-high 

frequency beamed radio relay 
system 
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lines on their property, and they may 
or may not now rent pin space or line 
wire to the Western Union or other 
communication companies. 


Time Pulse Multiplies Channels 


During the war rapid advancement 
was made in the development of high- 
frequency and micro-frequency radio ap- 
paratus so that many more frequency 
channels are available. The Western 
Union has applied to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for allocations 
of channels in the 4,070 to 4,230 mega- 
cycle micro-range of the radio spectrum. 
Not only have more frequencies been 
made available by the development of 
high-frequency apparatus but also sys- 
tems are now available to split each of 
these high frequencies into timed pul- 
sations, thereby deriving several chan- 
nels from one high-frequency radio 
beam. 

On September 17 the Federal Tele- 
communication Laboratories, of the In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph Cor- 
poration, demonstrated a development 
known as pulse time modulation whereby 
24 or more telephone conversations can 
be carried on the same radio frequency 
simultaneously without interfering with 
each other. 

On October 31 the Western Electric 
Company and the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories demonstrated the time-pulse 
system operating at 5,000 megacycles. 
With 8,000 pulses per second and each 
pulse lasting one microsecond, eight 
individual telephone messages or 18 
teletype messages can be transmitted 
simultaneously on one radio beam. 

These very high frequencies operate 






Saw Big Change 


on a straight line; that is, iine of sight, 
so that towers with repeater stations 
are required on an average of every 
30 miles. The system is said to be so 
expensive that the costs can be justified 
only by a considerable volume of mes- 
sage traffic, such as that of the Western 
Union. 


Relay Radio on Rock Island 


During the latter part of December 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific in- 
stalled the first railroad-owned radio 
relay link. This link operates between 
Kansas City and Topeka, 70 miles. At 
Kansas City the antennae is on the Fi- 
delity building, 600 ft. high, and at 
Topeka on an office building 125 ft. 
high. The antennae is a six-element 
di-pole array with three driven radiators, 
two of which are out of phase, and three 
are parasitically excited reflectors, thus 
resulting in highly directional beaming. 
The equipment operates at 160 mega- 
cycle frequency modulation, and the one 
beam handles three telephone conversa- 
tions in each direction simultaneously, 
thus totaling six channels. 

The Rock Island has installed four 
portable radio sets for two-way tele- 
phone service, in a range up to about 





Release of war-time develop- 
ments of micro-frequency radio, 
using multi-channel time pulse 
modulation, disrupts previous 
conceptions of the use of line 
wires as well as carrier on wires, 
while Western Union adds to 
confusion by announcing adop- 
tion of these new radio systems, 
thereby abandoning ownership of 
pole lines on railroads. Al- 
though the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has had charge 
of train communication, a bill 
presented before the United 
States Senate on November 9, 
proposes that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is to have 
jurisdiction over train commu- 
nication, and all other forms of 
telegraph and telephone are 
thrown in, so that the tail may 
possibly wag the dog. 
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A heavy sleet did not affect operation of parabolic micro-wave reflectors i in United 
States army service on the Zugspitze, which is the highest mountain in Germany 


12 miles, for communication between 
field construction offices and the fore- 
men in charge of field forces on bridge 
projects, derricks, ditchers, pile-drivers, 
snow-plows and other emergency equip- 
ment. The sets are each equipped with 
a bell and red lamp which are operated 
as calling devices when the station is 
being called. 


Annual Charges Should Be Less 


Pole line facilities require constant 
maintenance and replacements. Boys, 
both young and old, break insulators by 
the thousands every year. Poles and 
cross-arms decay and must be replaced. 
Copper wire will stretch, crystallize and 
break. In sleet territories, heavy ice 
loads break wires and poles for miles. 
On a medium sized pole line of 40 to 60 
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wires, the maintenance, repairs, re- 
placements and investment charges of 
a pole line may average about $50 to $60 
per year for each pair of wires. In 
some instances these charges may run 
up to $80 or more. The fewer the 
number of wires, the greater the costs 


per wire mile, because the percentage 
for maintenance of poles may increase. 
By use of multiplex, phantom, carrier 
and other means of using wires for two 
or more messages simultaneously, the 
charges per channel mile per year may 
be reduced. 








Principal Increases in Communication Plant Facilities on the Railroads in the 
United States and Canada During 1945, as Compared with 1944 and 1943 











1945 1944 1943 
Miles of new or rebuilt pole line: 
PPE PMNCIM CAUTION G04. Soto. c, oxo os alate < die sla aieinie ace.wle aerate e's 2,383.6 316.0 3,536.1 
Mee MRPRUINPR UN CRMMEIOU ooo ooo oo eas Rida eS Sos Sina wees 1,701.9 2,831.4 2,248.8 
MERTEN RIUPAMREE oo. ok Sioa Git attack ce ayy 6 Sea sialalsie sd.nin.ches 930.7 1,771.4 2,171.6 
REO eee ts ot Le ane digg c/aual alae wma ein me eats 5,016.2 4,918.8 7,956.5 
i of new per line wire: 
Railroad bps Re retard ercraret tune glo tile te alate eee 5,859.6 5,447.9 1,657.5 
SAIN NENE EERE ROWER oc og ooo cose asd. a5 sn 216.60. wields: ele srelsrai'o% 1,105.7 ,589.6 1,965.8 
fo CE Oe OPC COBEN Ee COC OCR CT OCCT ner 6,965.3 7,037.5 3,623.3 
Gross increase in miles of road dispatched by telephone ......... 2,308.2 2,318.1 672.2 
Increase in miles of long-distance telephone circuits.............. 21,581.6 21,178.3 15, $61. 9 
Increase in mileage of printing telegraph circuits ............... 20,195.3 17,068.9 11 980. : 
Number of new printing telegraph machines .................. 257. 140.0 
Increase in circuit miles of new carrier current systems........ 17,504.5 13,855.6 13, oa 8 
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New and Rebuilt Pole Line Construction and New Line Wire Installations 
in the United States and Canada During 1945 
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Sleet storms break down line wires and poles 





If a disastrous sleet storm destroys 
extended sections of the pole line, the 
charges for that year will be much 
higher, and, of equal importance, com- 
munications are disrupted for consider- 
able time. All these expenses and trou- 
bles are avoided by using the new multi- 
channel time-pulse micro-wave radio 
which requires only the terminal equip- 
ment and repeater stations on towers 
spaced about 30 miles. Furthermore, 
the annual cost per channel mile should 
be far less than for similar charges ap- 
plying to line wires on pole lines. 


Radio Upsets Apple Cart 


The development of these time-pulse 
micro-wave relay radio systems came 
about so rapidly that several apple carts 
were rudely upset. Several years ago 
while working on the basis that there 
were no more frequencies available in 
the then known ranges, the so-called 
“carrier” system was developed in which 
high frequencies are superimposed on 
existing telegraph or telephone line 
wires so that separate telephone conver- 
sations or telegraph messages can be 
transmitted simultaneously over the same 
wire. For example, a single-channel car- 
rier. will handle one circuit over and 
above the circuits already on the wires, 
or a three-channel carrier would handle 
three additional. A six-conductor co- 
axial cable was developed and installed 
to a limited extent, by means of which 
960 messages can be transmitted at once. 

Prior to and during the war, the great 
demand was to secure and install carrier 
apparatus, thereby increasing the utili- 
zation of existing line wires. For 
example, in 1944 the railroads added 
carrier apparatus to derive 13,856 addi- 
tional circuit miles without adding a foot 
of line wire. Throughout several years 
before the war, the principal point of 
discussion between the railroads and 
the Western Union had to do with who 
was going to install how much carrier, 
and who was going to be stuck with 





New Printing Telegraph Placed in 
Service During 1945 
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New Mileage of Carrier-Current 
System Installed During 1945 
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the old wires, or who was to install new 
and better wires for carrier. Then all 
at once in October, 1945, the Western 
Union stepped out of the pole line busi- 
ness, all transactions to be closed within 
seven years. But a railroad must con- 
tinue the use of pole lines for dispatch- 
ers’ circuits and local circuits to various 
offices. No one has yet proposed radio 
that is practical for all these railroad 
services. Thus, although the pole lines 
may be a white elephant to the Western 
Union, they are of a certain utility value 
to the railroads, but the wisdom of Solo- 





New Mileage of Telephone Train Dis- 
patching and Long-Distance Tele- 
phone Circuits Placed in 
Service in 1945 
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One of the automatic unattended radio relay towers 
in the experimental circuit operated by R. C. A. and 
Western Union between New York and Philadelphia 


mon may be required to determine a 
price based on the future usefulness of 
a pole line to the railroad, rather than 
a figure based on construction cests now 
or at some valuation date years ago. 


Otherwise Usual Procedure 


A considerable number of persons may 
have known about the new time-pulse 
micro-wave radio but as a general prop- 


osition the railroads, during 1945, pro- 
ceeded as usual to repair their pole lines 
and install new line wires as fast as 
materials could be secured and men 
employed for field work. 

For example, in 1945, approximately 
5,016 miles of pole line were built new 
or reconstructed to the extent that they 
are as good as new. This figure com- 
pares with 4,918 miles in 1944, and 7,956 
miles in 1943. In 1945 about 6,960 miles 
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Highly directional six-element di-pole anten- 
nae used in the Rock Island radio relay link be- 
tween Kansas City and Topeka, 70 miles—Ar- 
rows on picture indicate direction of operation 








of new copper line wire were installed, 
as compared with 7,037 miles in 1944, 
Also during 1945 about 2,308 miles of 
telephone train dispatching was installed, 
about 21,581 miles of long-distance tele- 
phone circuits were installed, and 257 
printing telegraph machines were in- 
stalled for operation on about 20,195 
circuit miles. All of these figures are 
increases above corresponding data for 
either of the two previous years. Now 
that war-time restrictions on materials 
are being relieved, increased programs 
for pole line reconstruction, additional 
carrier current equipment and more tele- 
phones and telegraph printers are in 
the making; providing the new radio 
systems and use of wires abandoned by 
Western Union does not change the 
picture entirely. 


A Proposed Law 


On November 9 Senator Wheeler pre- 
sented bill S. 1537 before the United 
States Senate which proposed that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have 
jurisdiction over the installation, in- 
spection, maintenance, repair and opera- 
tion of such facilities as the telegraph, 
telephone, radio, inductive or other way- 
side and/or train communication sys- 
tems. 

This proposed law is part of a long 
series of important actions in 1945 by 
government bodies, including the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the United States Senate, all of which 
are discussed from the standpoint of 
train communication in an article en- 
titled “Train Communication Gets 
Squared Away in 1945” elsewhere in 
this issue. In brief, the jurisdiction over 
railroad train communication facilities 
seems to be the bone of contention be- 
tween the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. But while proposing a 
law to give the jurisdiction of train com- 
munication to the Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Senate bill includes also all 
other railroad communications facilities, 
such as telegraph and telephone. Thus 
the tail may wag the dog into an un- 
necessary bureaucratic straightjacket. 


Study Indicated 


In conclusion, this proposed legisla- 
tion, the pole line matters and the de- 
velopments in radio and train com- 
munication are all rapidly interjecting 
problems that require deep study and 
concerted action on the part of railroad 
communication officers during 1946. 


Pole lines will still be 
needed by railroads where 
radio is not practicable 
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Abandonments Drop Still Lower 


Mileage of lines upon which operation was 


suspended permanently dropped sharply again 
in 1945, to become the lowest since 1927 


ONTINUING the trend that had its 

genesis after the record abandon- 
ments in 1942, of decreasing mileages of 
lines abandoned year by year, those re- 
corded for 1945 were the lowest for any 
year since 1927. In fact, in only one 
year—1927—since this record was 
started have the abandonments for any 
year been less than they were in 1945, 
Furthermore, there were no abandon- 
ments in either Canada or Mexico dur- 
ing the year. 

In 1945 a total of 412 miles of lines 
was abandoned in the United States, 
compared with 2,516 miles in 1942, 1,096 
miles in 1943 and 640 miles in 1944. It 
is also significant of the trend, now ex- 
tending over a number of years, that 
even this small total of mileage aban- 
doned for the year exceeded the total of 


‘new lines completed by 347 miles. 


Year’s Largest Abandonment 


There were no large individual aban- 
donments, such as occurred in some 
years, particularly in 1942 and 1943, 
when the demand for released rail for 
military purposes was so insistent. The 
largest single abandonment in 1945 was 
that of the Yosemite Valley, between 
Merced, Cal., and El Portal, at the 
entrance to Yosemite Park, 77.70 miles; 
this was also the largest abandonment of 
an individual line. The second in mag- 
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nitude was that portion of the Red 
River & Gulf, between Long Leaf Junc- 
tion, La., and Kurthwood, 50 miles. In 
third place with respect to the mileage 
involved was the line which the Great 
Northern abandoned between Arming- 
ton, Mont., and Neihart, 38.22 miles. 
The Wilmington, Brunswick & South- 
ern stood fourth in the total mileage 
abandoned, but was second in size for 
a whole-line abandonment, between Na- 
vassa, N. C., and Southport, 30.22 miles, 
Four entire railways were abandoned 
in 1945, two of which, the Yosemite Val- 
ley and the Wilmington, Brunswick & 
Southern, have already been mentioned. 
The third in the order of mileage was 
Marshall, Elysian Fields & Southeast- 
ern, between Marshall, Tex., and Elysian 
Fields, 17.5 miles, while the fourth was 
the Kane & Elk, extending from East 
Kane, Pa., to La Mont, 13 miles. Oper- 
ation on this latter road had been sus- 
pended for some time, however, before 
the formal abandonment took place. 
The foregoing list compares with 8 
entire roads abandoned in 1944, with 3 
in 1943, with 14 in 1942, and with 14 
in 1941. Since 17 roads passed out of 
existence in 1939 and 13 in 1940, a total 
of 73 roads have disappeared during the 


seven-year period ending in 1945. While 
abandonments are not likely to be on so 
large a scale in the immediate future as 
they were in the last decade, that they 
will continue is evidenced by the fact 
that several more railroads already have 
petitions before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or are preparing to present 
them, looking to the abandonments of 
their entire lines. 

The abandonments that are reported 
in any year include all lines abandoned 
permanently during the year, regardless 
of whether the tracks have been taken 
up at the end of the year. If the tracks 
have not been taken up, the lines are not 
included in the reports for later years 
when the tracks are actually removed. 


Not Recorded Prior to 17 


Abandonments were not recorded 
prior to 1917, primarily because such 
lines as were abandoned were unimpor- 
tant, besides which they occurred some- 
what sporadically and, generally, in 
sparsely inhabited country, after ex- 
haustion of the resources which they 
were constructed to reach. In 1917, how- 
ever, a total of 942 miles was abandoned 
permanently, since which time abandon- 
ments have ranged annually from 282 
miles in 1927 to 2,516 miles in 1942, 
During the entire 29-year period end- 
ing with 1945, a total of 31,385 miles of 
lines has been abandoned, an average of 
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Lines Abandoned in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico in 1945 


Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
and but not yet 
taken up taken up 
(miles) (miles) 
United States 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Micanopy Junction, Fla., to 
Ne rere ee 0.41 3.63 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Barton, Ohio, to St. Clairs- 
HE Se ae ee 3.42 
Boston & Maine 
At Fabyan, N. H. ... 0.11 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Graham, W. Va., to Tamroy 0.98 
caieow, Burlington & Quincy 
Mt. Ayr, Iowa, to Grant 
ialy, M0. ...... Ss) eee 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
Pacific 
Dishmans, Wash., to Coeur 
d’ Alene, Idaho . 6.04 
At Browns, lowa ka 0.81 
Birmingham, Mo., to North- 
ern unction, Kansas 
City, Mo. ..... . 4.99 
Northern Junction, Kansas 
City, Mo., to Suburban 
ee eee 1.34 
Suburban Junction, Kansas 
City, Mo., to Coburg, 
menses Cy .. 6.6.2.5. 2.06 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific 
Perlee, lowa, to Eldon .... 22.69 
Great Northern 
Armington, Mont., to Nei- 
RSE ae eee 38.22 
Spokane Bridge, Wash., to 
McGuires, Idaho ....... 4.53 
Huetter, Idaho, to Atlas 2.44 
Huntingdon & Broad Top 
Mountain Railroad & Coal 
Company 
At Mt. Dallas, Pa. 0.31 
Kane & Elk 
East Kane, Pa., to LaMont 13.00 
Kansas City Southern 
Spiro, Okla., to Ft. Smith, 
TAME iar ie SG coos wis 15.11 
Lehigh Valley 
pez, Pa., to Bernice.... 3.44 
Little Run Jct., Pa., to 
| a ae 1,08 
End of Welshtown Branch, 
Welshtown, Pa. ........ 1,29 
Louisville & Nashville 
Olcott, Ky., to Chenoa ... 1.30 
Marshall, Elysian Fields & 
Southeastern 
Marshall, Tex., to on 
TE eee 17.50 
Missouri Pacific 
At Bagnell, Mo. .......... 1.66 
Hastings, Neb., to Prosser 13.14 
New York Central 
~~ Cortlant Park Jct., 
, to Getty Sq., on hl 3.10 
New. ¥ York, Chicago & St. 
ou 
M. Pp. *365 to M. P. 365.2, 
| See eee 0.20 
Norfolk & weenie 
End of Big Tom’s Creek 
eS ee eee 1.39 
End <> Sand Lick Branch, 
Sar is es 0.92 
Pacific hed 
Maple Valley, Wash., to 
Re eee 8.90 
At Black Diamond, Wash.. 0.07 
Pennsylvania 
Rad « of emenaneteet oe, 
Reading 
At Boiling Springs, Pa... 0.29 
Auburn, Pa., to Auchenbach 15.17 
Rausch ap, ene to Rock- 
a a eee 22.36 
Red River & Gulf 
Long Leaf Junction, La., 
to Kurthwood ......... 50.00 
Texas & Pacific 
Gordon Spur, La., to Sim- 
eee 10.84 
Union Pacific 
At Sugar Works Jct., Utah 1.02 
Sunset, Utah, to Thatcher 0.61 
Ripple, Colo., to Orcutt 2.35 
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Mileage Abandoned by States in 1945 and 
Accumulated Total Since 1931 


Mileage Accumulated 
abandoned abandonments 





in since 1931 

State 1945 (miles) 
Alaska ; ts 216.47 
PaepNIRR 5G ok ss plete 289.97 
oe ee eee ; 5 ie 204.46 
US eee eee 2.00 463.67 
ROMRRESRMDED. og coe state ere ee 77.70 1,113.70 
Colorado odoea he iy eeoeery taliet de 2:35 702.07 
(SOMEBOINPNE . . . 6s. wie oa Been 129.75 
SRE cis 5 oa eGo b oe iaiis 37.11 
WINS ut os Ss b wep .6.si0 4.04 639.60 
PIER Go oso i Seis BS 516.55 
BONED 8 osees se Wolp ais ooiab iets 9.01 222.94 
1 ONS Sree reer ae 676.60 
eS SS ere eee en 5.03 185.70 
BERS as as 6 wise le KS 37.50 879.44 
Ne ee are saxon 850.32 
eee 1.30 394.81 
ERMA. 4 vs ones alee oi 60.84 423.71 
SRP Mee ei array Sate 211.79 
LE ES a fue 96.70 
Massachusetts .......... eee 284.99 
LSS ae ar Babi 1,100.23 
USS eee ce 416.13 
Mississippi ............. sere 299.59 
ee eee oe 17.78 1,062.17 
PRRIRIBEAD en ors ok eis wos 38.22 151.00 
ee errr 13.14 381.72 
Do NSS ear ee oo ae 307.29 
New Hampshire ........ 0.11 229.19 
ON OS ee ces 217.54 
New Mexico .....2.02.. er 302.13 
(eee 3.10 609.15 
North Carolina ......... 30.20 357.26 
tag ERROR S025 ak Seis « Sexe 23.88 
| Sp ee RE ee ee 3.42 275.23 
i en Fo ee ree 13.11 717.98 
Uo SR eee WANS 280.02 
Pennsylvania ........... 57.91 943.92 
Rhode island ........... Sesete 17.39 
So. angina ........ ee. ears 341.15 
OE OS eee eee ee 236.14 
TODIERSEE 2... 5. cess cs byeeis 480.61 
RB ee ks eae sia ine 17.50 1,416.46 
1 SORE pee So Seana tes 1.63 310.33 
Jf eS eee eis 73.22 
UE sone yo 4S pts bis a 1.39 407.00 
Wiasningtoen ..6...0606556 12.97 343.32 
QVEBE VATHANIA o.oo. n0 ois 1.90 316.69 
MR NSIEEER GN ooo vg ice a ile ose os sp aoe 695.61 
DN OUNION se ois owe binds ese ar 128.02 
eee eee 412.15 20,980.72 





Since the peak abandonments 
in 1942, aggregating 2,516 miles 
of main and branch lines, there 
has been a marked recession in 
the elimmation of rail facilities 
and this trend bids fair to con- 
tinue. During the last seven 
years 73 entire railways have 
been abandoned, and a total of 
31.385 miles of lines have dis- 
appeared since 1916. This article 
gives statistics on total aban- 
donments since 1916, and on 
abandonments by states since 
1931. - 














Lines Abandoned in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico in 1945 (Continued) 


Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
and but not yet 
taken up taken up 
(miles) (miles) 
United States 
Wabash 
Helmer, Ind., to Stroh ... 4.83 
Western Maryland 
Ankeney Mine Spur, Gray, 





ee eee eee 0.93 
Wilmington, Brunswick & 
Southern 
Navassa, N. C., to South- 
lo BES ai yee ace as” 30.20 
Yosemite Valley 
ee Cal., M. 65.00 
M. P. 65 to El Made ca 12.70 
Total iebinoss cs Oe ae 74.45 





almost 1,100 miles a year. During the 
same 29-year period only 10,916 miles 
of new lines have been constructed, leay- 
ing a net decrease of 20,469 in the total 
railway mileage of the country, an aver- 
age net reduction of slightly more than 
700 miles a year. 


Their Distribution 


Of equal, but somewhat wider, interest 
with the mileage abandoned by indi- 
vidual roads and the total for all roads, 
is the distribution of these abandon- 
ments by states and regions, for the 
states themselves are vitally concerned 
with respect to the adequacy of trans- 
portation within their borders, as weli 
as to the taxable property that is thus 
lost to them. California had the largest 
total abandonment in 1945, a total of 78 
miles having been eliminated ; Louisiana 
was in second place with 61 miles aban- 
doned; Pennsylvania followed closely 
with 58 miles; and Montana stood in 
fourth place with 38 miles abandoned 
during the year. For the 14-year period 
ending with 1945 Texas had the largest 


Miles of Lines Abandoned in the United 
States Since 1916 


Year Miles Year Miles 
| Rone i OS rr 1,452 
| Sere 959 MPO vas caisacs 1,876 
(ae 637 LT eae 1,995 
10: ae 5) le |) ae eer 1,843 
JU (ee ee 1,626 J) »523 
Lt ESS ae Bye MOBY Sescasa os a 
st Sere 513 ere 1,897 
ee 693 | Se eee 1,783 
BORD isco banks B06 FOO) neve 1,299 
1) ae 457 2 | ee eer 1,509 
ES ieie hoes OO Te 516 
eee Masa ae ws 512 (0) Senet 1,096 
BU eS eee 475 le See ee 
ee ae re 412 
| 0) Berens ane 795 


total abandonment, 1,416 miles; Cali- 
fornia rose from fourth to second place 
during the year with 1,114 miles aban- 
doned; while Michigan dropped from 
second to third place, with no lines 
abandoned in 1945, but 1,100 miles aban- 
doned since 1931; and Missouri fell from 
third to fourth place with total abandon- 
ments of 1,062 miles. 


Canadian Abandonments 


During the same 14-year period a 
total of 20,981 miles was abandoned in 
the United States and Alaska. Of these, 
946 miles were in New England; 1,905 
miles were in the North Atlantic states; 
4,044 miles were in the Southeastern 
states; 5,461 miles were in the Middle 
Western states; 1,464 miles were in the 
Northwestern states; 4,897 miles were 
in the Southwestern states; and the 
Rocky Mountain-Pacific Coast states ag- 
gregated 2,047 miles. 

Since 1932 abandonments in Canada 
have ranged from 11 to 399 miles, ex- 
cept in 1943, when less than one mile 
was abandoned, and in 1945 when no 
lines were abandoned, the aggregate for 
the 14-year period being 1,177 miles. 
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Says Airlines Chief 
Distorts Its Stand 


Transport Association denies 
it favors regional mon- 
opolies in transport 


The Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica in a circular has made public a letter 
to C. R. Smith, chairman of the board 
of American Air Lines, in which the latter 
is accused of misrepresenting the position 
of the Transportation Association. Says 
the letter to Mr. Smith in part: 

“In your address of November 14, 1945, 
before the annual meeting of the American 
Petroleum Institute in Chicago, you made 
some inexcusable misrepresentations with 
regard to the Transportation Association 
of America and its aims and purposes, iden- 
tifying us, at least by inference, with the 
railroads. They are inexcusable, even if 
not intended, because, before one discusses 
and condemns a plan such as ours, one 
should at least know what it is, and ig- 
norance in such a connection is as much 
to be condemned as malicious intent. 

“You characterize our plan as one for 
sectional integration leading to monopolies, 
whereas everything we have uttered, in- 
cluding even the resolution you quote, de- 
clares plainly for competitive transportation 
systems, and there might be as many or as 
few in any section of the country as con- 
ditions justified and as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approved. 

“In January 1944, this Association pub- 
lished a summary of its eight years of 
research into all phases of the transpor- 
tation problem; in January 1945, a supple- 
mental document was issued. Sixty thou- 
sand copies of both were distributed to all 
parties of interest, including the Air Trans- 
port Association. We urged careful study 
—invited suggestions and constructive criti- 
cisms. Neither the Air Transport Asso- 
ciaticn nor the individual airlines responded 
to these requests. 

“Now, in November of 1945, in your 
address at Chicago, you quote from our 
first research report of January 1944, one 
paragraph and make no reference whatever 
to the explanatory and corollary material 
set forth in the rest of the document. To 
this you attach an assumption that is com- 
pletely denied throughout the entire text. 
Your address is the culmination of a series 
of such distortions and misrepresentations 
on the part of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion and some of its members. 

; “Hoping to accomplish the three-fold ob- 
jective of (1) preserving private ownership 
of common-carrier systems, (2) maintain- 
ing constructive competition among them, 
and (3) developing the most efficient serv- 
ices at the lowest rates, we arrive at our 
recommendation for ‘competitive transpor- 
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tation systems.’ Thus, the benefits of gov- 
ernment expenditures on the basic facilities 
of waterways, highways, and airways 
wouid supplement the private capital in- 
vested in the industry, as a whole; provide 
for complete transportation services, under 
common management, utilizing each type 
of facility in the sphere of its greatest eco- 
nomic usefulness; afford the user the low- 
est possible rates as a result of the minimum 
of waste in capital expenditures, duplicated 
services, discriminatory taxation, unneces- 
sary ticket offices, and excessive overheads. 

“Attention is directed to the plain evi- 
dence of efficiency, convenience, and mini- 
mum costs incident to the application of 
the principle of common ownership and 
operation in private transportation. Great 
industries of the United States own and 
operate transport facilities of all kinds in 
direct competition with common carriers. 
Our studies show that over 30 per cent of 
the traffic of the country is transported by 
such private carriers, gathering in their 
own raw materials, shipping their finished 
products, providing airplanes, busses, and 
automobiles for their personnel. Is it your 
view that this same principle will not work 
for common carriers? If so, how would 
you place these two types of transport on 
a basis of competitive equality? 

“We do not question the need for gov- 
ernment financing of basic facilities for 
some time to come. It is evident that pri- 
vate capital is not available for such pur- 
poses. The issue is whether national policy 
is to foster air services without regard to 
transport services as a whole—whether it 
is to continue the existing discriminations 
against the users and investors in surface 
transportation.” 

The directors of the Transportation Asso- 
ciation at their November meeting have 
taken action reiterating the Association’s 
opposition to the Saint Lawrence Seaway 
and advocating repeal of the “commodities 
clause” of the interstate commerce act. 


0.D.T. Ends More Functions 


The termination at the end of 1945 of 
more activities of the Office of Defense 
Transportation was announced by that 
agency last week in statements revealing 
the closing of the division of storage and 
division of rates. Samuel G. Spear, direc- 
tor of the storage division since November, 
1944, has joined the staff of the American 
Warehouseman’s Association after having 
been in government service since he was 
assistant to Ralph Budd when the latter was 
transportation commissioner in the pre- 
O. D. T. period. 

Victor I. Gruber, who had been acting 
director of the division of rates since Octo- 
ber, 1945, after coming with the O. D. T. 
in 1942, remains in government service, 
having been appointed to the staff of the 
war plants disposal division of the Office 
of Surplus Property. 


Canadian Lines Help 
on Troop Movements 


Mead reveals offer to make 
cars available ; praises 
U. S. roads 


Following through from the December 21 
hearing on the troop transportation situa- 
tion before the Special Senate Committee 
to Investigate the National Defense Pro- 
gram, Senator Mead, Democrat of New 
York, chairman of the committee, issued a 
December 27 statement revealing that Ca- 
nadian railroads have promised to assist in 
the movement home of United States serv- 
ice men returning from the war fronts. At 
the same time Senator Mead noted reports 
that the U. S. roads “are putting forth 
greater effort and working under greater 
hardships than at any time during the war 
period,” and he added that he wished to 
commend the carriers for the “magnificent 
job they are doing.” 

With respect to the offer of the Canadian 
roads, the senator said that “immediately 
after the committee’s most recent transpor- 
tation hearing, Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, 
director of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, contacted the Canadian comptroller 
of transport and received assurances from 
him that the Canadian railroad lines would 
make all possible spare cars available for 
handling American troops. The Canadian 
officials indicated that they would make 
every effort to move as many of our troops 
as they can consistent with their own com- 
mitments for the movement of Canadian 
military forces.” Giving his version of tes- 
timony at the December 21 hearing, which 
was reported in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 29, 1945, Senator Mead said: 

“The most urgent transportation problem 
at this time is the movement of servicemen 
and women who have been arriving at our 
West Coast ports from the Pacific theaters. 
During December, the peak arrivals on the 
West Coast reached 47,000 men per day. 
The committee has been informed that ap- 
proximately 130,000 servicemen are now on 
the West Coast awaiting transportation 
home. It is estimated that this backlog 
will be entirely removed during the month 
of January, 1946. During the past several 
weeks as many as 26,000 troops a day have 
been carried by the railroads from the West 
Coast alone. 

“Representatives of the Army, Navy and 
Office of Defense Transportation have as- 
sured the committee that the railroads are 
making every effort to expedite the demo- 
bilization of troops from the West Coast 
area. At recent public hearings the com- 
mittee was advised that 90 per cent of the 

(Continued on page 125) 
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Legislative Survey 
by “Highway Users” 


Propaganda group takes look 
at political prospect 
for coming year 


“Eight state legislatures meet in regular 
session in 1946,” says the National High- 
way Users Conference—an organization 
which seeks to influence legislation in favor 
of “highway users,” especially operators of 
large trucks—in a year-end press release. 
“These states are: Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina and Virginia. It 
is expected, however, that a number of leg- 
islatures in other states will convene in 
special session to consider methods of 
speeding up recovery from the effects of 
the war. 

“The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 
authorized an expenditure of $500 million a 
year for the first three post-war years, to 
be matched by the states on a 50-50 basis. 
This authorization is generally referred to 
as a three-year program, but both federal 
and state officials recognize that the plan- 
ning, acquisition of rights-of-way and con- 
struction of such a program probably will 
take more than three years. 

“Official spokesmen in some states have 
indicated that motor vehicle tax increases 
will be advocated to provide funds for 
matching federal aid under this program. 
Preliminary steps are being taken to break 
down ‘highway barriers’ through adoption 
of motor vehicle ‘reciprocity’ legislation. 

“Size and weight limitations will be under 
consideration in several of the states that 
meet in 1946. ‘Highway Users’ all over 
the nation will focus their attention on the 
1946 Kentucky session where determined 
efforts will be made to liberalize that state’s 
motor vehicle size and weight limitations. 
Kentucky’s restrictions are now the lowest 
in the nation. Other highway user matters 
expected to be prominent in 1946 include 
speed limits, financial responsibility, in- 
creased regulation of motor carriers, and 
highway safety legislation. 

“A detailed state-by-state list of prospec- 
tive legislative issues as reported to Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference follow: 

“Kentucky—Bills will be introduced to 
increase sizes and weights and to provide 
‘reciprocity’; highway commission may in- 
sist on right to designate highways that can 
carry heavier weights. Higher registration 
fees for all classes of trucks, except those 
operating in cities, are expected to be advo- 
cated. 


“Loutsiana—A gasoline tax increase prob- 
ably will be proposed. The governor con- 
tends additional funds are necessary to 
match federal aid. An anti-diversion con- 
stitutional amendment also may be con- 
sidered. 

“Massachusetts—The governor is ex- 
pected to urge an increase in the gas tax. 
This proposal was defeated in the last leg- 
islature. An anti-diversion constitutional 
amendment has been proposed for several 
years but always has been defeated. 

“Mississippi—Mississippi highway users 
favor a general downward revision of com- 
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mercial motor vehicle license fees to make 
them more nearly comparable with those 
of other states. A measure will be intro- 
duced to provide 18,000 Ib. axle weight, 
gross weight of 45,000 Ib. and an increase 
of length for tractor semi-trailers from 40 
to 45 feet. Another proposal will authorize 
the present Mississippi Committee on Re- 
ciprocal Agreements to enter into full ‘reci- 
procity’ with other states. The state may 
have the problem of financing its post-war 
highway program and a gas tax increase 
probably may be advocated. A legislative 
investigating committee has drafted a bill 
proposing registration fees that are con- 
siderably above those of surrounding states. 


“New Jersey—For the past two years 
there have been threats of increased regis- 
tration fees and such a measure may be 
introduced in 1946. A resolution also may 
be considered for a study of motor vehicle 
taxes in the state. Atlantic City’s Planning 
and Improvement Association has consid- 
ered the possibility of assessing tolls on all 
motor vehicles entering Atlantic City. A 
l-cent gas tax increase is likely to be pro- 
posed. 

“New York—Compulsory inspection of 
motor vehicles has been under consideration 
for several years and likely will be intro- 
duced in 1946. A perennial favorite New 
York proposal is the requirement that all 
trucks and trailers be equipped with rear 
bumpers of the same heights as those of 
passenger cars. Thus far it has failed to 
receive serious consideration but probably 
will make its appearance in 1946. 


“South Carolina—Proposals have been 
made for several years for taxation of 
trucks delivering goods in cities in which 
they do not have a regularly established 
place of business. This might take the form 
of a state tax on such trucks or permit the 
various municipalities to levy such taxes. 
Such a move may be proposed in the next 
session. 

“Virginia—Attempts may be made to in- 
crease the gross weight limit of 40,000 Ib. 
more nearly in line with those of North 
and South Carolina. Registration fees 
probably will be an issue. The governor’s 
cancellation of ‘reciprocity’ on its 2 per 
cent gross receipts tax may result in retalia- 
tion by neighboring states, and the entire 
subject of ‘reciprocity’ will be an issue.” 


Southern Officer Honored 
W. F. Kusch, manager dining cars, South- 
ern Railway System, Washington, D. C., 
was elected president of the Association 
of American Railroad Dining Car Officers 
at its recent 45th annual meeting, in 
Chicago. 


Southern Grain Rate Changes 
Further Postponed 


Upon request of southern carriers, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has again 
postponed the effective date of its order 
making certain adjustments in proportional 
and combination rates on grain and grain 
products to the South, so that it will be- 
come effective, unless otherwise directed, on 
30 days’ notice on May 1, instead of Febru- 
ary 1, as previously ordered. The decision 
prescribing adjustments in the rates was in 
No. 17000, Part 7-A, I. & S. No. 4208, and 
related proceedings, as reported in Railway 
Age of April 14, 1945, page 671. 





Attack “Political 
Juggling” of Rates 


Mace of N. Y. commerce group 
attacks Dixie campaign 
in comparative rates 


The Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York has issued a pamphlet en- 
titled “Don’t Monkey With Freight Rates” 
in which it is contended that the “hullaba- 
loo” raised by “the Southern Governors’ 
Conference and other southern politicians 
over the freight rate structure is based upon 
a misconception of the facts.” The author 
of the pamphlet is George E. Mace, man- 
ager of the Association’s transportation 
bureau. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
was induced to conduct a lengthy investi- 
gation into the matter,” the pamphlet goes 
on to say, “and several bills were intro- 
duced in Congress, the object of which was 
to reduce southern freight rates where they 
exceeded those of the North. An active 
campaign of addresses before public gather- 
ings, as well as newspaper and magazine 
articles was conducted. 

“The result of all these things has been 
to convince many people that the freight 
rates paid by southern shippers are approx- 
imately 39 per cent higher than are the 
freight rates of the north. While this is 
contrary to fact, the southern politicians 
have pleaded for a parity of freight rates 
mile for mile with those existing in the 
north. 

“The object of the campaign, as stated 
by the southern governors, is to build up 
the industrial growth of the South. This, 
of course, could only be done by inducing 
northern industry to relocate south of the 
Mason-Dixon line. Thus the South’s gain 
would become the North’s loss. 

“The populous north is the market for 
manufactured products. The South has lit- 
tle complaint against the transportation 
rates within the South but is chiefly con- 
cerned with the transportation rates on 
manufactured products from the South to 
the Northern markets. Little consideration 
seems to have been given by the Southern 
governors to the obvious fact that should 
they be successful in draining the North of 
its industries and having them transplanted 
in the South, they would at the same time 
reduce or destroy the ability of the North 
to purchase their products. This is so be- 
cause the purchasing power created by in- 
dustrial employment in the North would be 
depleted. In that respect the southern poli- 
ticians seem to be advocating decapitation 
as a cure for a headache. No one will dis- 
pute the competence of the cure but those 
who give it any real thought will agree that 
the cure is worse than the disease. 

“To what extent are the contentions of 
the Southern politicians meritorious? The 
first fact that comes to attention is that the 
South has been growing industrially faster 
than the country as a whole. This is ad- 
mitted, and in fact emphasized, by the in- 
dustrial promoters of the South, who state 
in the 1944 edition of their ‘Blue Book of 
Southern Progress’ that since the turn of 
the century the value of manufactures in 
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“We must make the services provided 
by private capital continue to be avail- 
able to the users of transportation when 
they must compete with the billions of 
tax-free, interest-free, government capi- 
tal in other facilities. If we cannot 
solve this problem, we must face the al- 
ternative. That alternative is not pleas- 
ant. If you examine the history of coun- 
tries that have gone over to socialism, 
you will see what I mean. The first 
step is the socialization of transporta- 
tion and communication. We see in 
England today that almost first on the 
program of the new socialistic govern- 
ment is the nationalization of transport. 
A few days after the government took 
over the banks, it took over domestic 
airlines. I warn you that what is hap- 
pening in England can happen and will 
happen here if privately-financed trans- 
portation goes bankrupt in its unequal 
competitive race with government-aided 
transport. 





Congressman Warns of Transport Socialization Threat 


“But this fine record [i. e., that of the 
war period] will amount to nothing as 
an argument against government opera- 
tion if we do not compose the potentially 
destructive elements of transportation 
into a serviceable tool. The job will not 
be an easy one, for part of this imple- 
ment will be supported by private capital 
which must earn a return. Part of it 
will be supported by government capital 
that does not have to earn a return to 
investors; the taxpayers provide this 
capital. It is a problem similar to that 
which faced this nation when half of it 
was slave and half of it free. I am opti- 
mistic enough to believe that we can 
find the answer without going through 
the throes of a socialistic revolution. 

“Seach for this answer we will. 
Searching for it we are.” 


—Congressman Oren Harris (Member, Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce), in an ad- 
dress to the Fruit & Vegetable Assn., New 
York, December 12 








the South has increased 700 per cent, while 
during the same period the national gain 
was 400 per cent, with states outside the 
South registering an increase of approxi- 
mately 366 per cent. 

“The Governor of Georgia has become 
particularly active in the freight rate con- 
troversy for reasons best known to himself. 
Let us take a look at the industrial develop- 
ment of his state and see to what extent 
the freight rate structure is responsible for 
its ailments, if any. 

“Tf the politicians of the South were cor- 
rect in their contention that the freight 
rates are strangling its industrial develop- 
ment, it would be but natural to assume 
that the industries located in the South 
would be solidly behind them in their 
fight for a change. The exact opposite is 
the fact! 

“Tn recent proceedings before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, a witness lo- 
cated in Birmingham, Alabama, testified on 
behalf of sixty shippers who are either 
small or at least not large. The substance 
of his testimony was that any revision of 
the freight rate structure would be defi- 
nitely harmful to the South. 

“Various industrial interests engaged in 
the production of both low-grade and high- 
grade articles located in Tennessee and 
elsewhere pooled their testimony through 
one witness. His theme was that if the 
freight rates were changed as advocated by 
the Southern Governors Conference, serious 
harm would be done to Southern industry. 

“Anyone familiar with what has been go- 
ing on in the North knows that the textile 
industry at Fall River and New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, has moved to the South in 
an alarming degree. Also that the furni- 
ture industry, formerly located at James- 
town, New York, has been unable to stand 
up under Southern competition. During the 
past twenty years, twenty-two furniture 
manufacturing concerns in the vicinity of 
Jamestown have gone out of business. 

“These illustrations demonstrate that the 
freight rate structure has not successfully 
been rigged up by the North to feather its 
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own nest at the expense of the South. 

“Included in this southern industrial ex- 
pansion program is an assembly plant to 
be constructed in the State of Georgia by 
General Motors Corporation at an estimated 
cost of 6% million dollars. Apparently 
Governor Arnall has not informed General 
Motors that freight rates have been unlaw- 
fully established so as to prohibit industry 
in the State of Georgia from expanding, 
which is the text of the anti-trus{ suit he 
has brought against the railroads in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

“The keeping alive and fanning of the 
flames of sectional feeling may be an effec- 
tive way for the southern politicians to per- 
petuate themselves in public office, but it 
certainly is not in the public interest, nor 
is it justification for political juggling of 
the freight rate structure.” 


0. D. T. Gives Data on Highway 
Operations in War 


Publication of a 351-page report, entitled 
“A Review of Highway Transport and 
Transit Industries During the War,” has 
been announced by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. The document was com- 
piled in the O. D. T. Highway Transport 
Department under the supervision of James 
O. Riley, chief of its inventory and statis- 
tics section. 

The bulk of the report is devoted to tables 
setting forth, by vocational uses, informa- 
tion as to certificates of war necessity is- 
sued, equipment, mileage, and fuel certified 
to bus and truck operators during the war, 
and analyses and explanations of the statis- 
tical material. It includes also a review of 
the war-time conditions faced by the in- 
dustry and the conservation measures pre- 
scribed by the O. D. T. and other govern- 
ment agencies. 

According to this study, about 9 billion 
tons of freight was “carried” in 1941 by all 
domestic transportation agencies, including 
about 4 billion tons in “inter-city” service 
or by inter-city agencies, and some 5 billion 
tons in local service, the latter figure being 
stated as a rough estimate only. In that 


year, the report indicates, about 16 per cent 
of the total tons moved in inter-city serv- 
ice was handled by truck, or, because of the 
relatively shorter hauls in motor operations, 
about 7 per cent of the total ton-miles han- 
dled in inter-city movements. Although less 
mileage was run by trucks in inter-city 
service during the war period, tons carried 
were reported, in terms of 1941 totals, as 
107.4 per cent for 1942, 119.2 per cent for 
1943, and 119.4 per cent for 1944. 


W.S.A.’s “Temporary” Carrier 
Status Extended 6 Mos. 


On application of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has extended for a further period 
of six months, that is, until June 30, unless 
sooner modified or set aside, the “tempo- 
rary” authority granted that agency on Sep- 
tember 17, 1945, to operate as a common 
or contract carrier by water in coastwise 
or intercoastal service between points on 
the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, and Pacific 
coasts. Such service is to be performed by 
holders of certificates or permits for the 
performance of the service involved, not 
now engaged in operation due to war-caused 
conditions beyond their control, who are to 
act as W. S. A. agents. 

The order is in the commission’s No. 
W-926 Sub. 1TA proceedings. As noted 
in Railway Age of September 22, 1945, page 
497, the initial granting of the “temporary” 
authority to this federal agency was op- 
posed by the Association of American Rail- 
roads on the ground that it would result, 
in effect, in an operation protected against 
loss by government guarantee and in com- 
petition with the railroads. 


Car Service Orders 


Further modification of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Agent King’s Order No. 
7, authorizing railroads in specified states to 
reroute freight by the most available route 
when severe weather creates congestion, has 
been made by the third amended version of 
that order, effective December 27, 1945, to 
March 1, 1946, adding to the territory af- 
fected the states of Arkansas, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Missouri, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Tennessee and Wisconsin, and in- 
cluding the entire state of Michigan rather 
than only the lower peninsula. (Previous 
item in Railway Age of December 29, 1945, 
page 1063.) 

,The commission has issued a new order, 
Service Order No. 422, which in effect 
reinstates the requirements of No. 368, re- 
quiring railroads that have the “duty, re- 
sponsibility or obligation to unload freight,” 
at any point, “including ports,” to unload all 
freight held in box cars 10 days from date 
of arrival at such points. The order was 
issued, it was stated, because the shortage of 
box cars is being contributed to by rail- 
roads holding such cars an “unreasonable 
length of time.” It will go into effect Jan- 
uary 5 and run through March 15, unless 
otherwise directed, and applies to interstate, 
intrastate and foreign commerce. 

A number of service orders reinstating or 
inaugurating embargoes on the acceptance of 
outbound 1. c. 1. freight at various mid- 
western points affected by strikes stopping 
truckers’ operations have been issued by 
the commission, effective December 29, 
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1945, and expiring at various dates, subject 
to other order or modification. No. 417, 
expiring January 6, applied to the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy ; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 
Missouri Pacific; Union Pacific, and Wa- 
bash at Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., except 
where freight was loaded by shipper and 
not handled through railroad freight houses, 
and except perishables. 

Service Order No. 420, running through 
January 7, established such an embargo, 
except where loading is by shipper and not 
through a railroad freight house, on out- 
bound 1. c. 1. at Chicago, applying to the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago & 
North Western; Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific; Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; Illinois Central, and Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. No. 423, similarly 
excepting shipper loading not through 
freight houses, and effective through Jan- 
uary 14, applies to all roads serving Des 
Moines, Iowa. The same exception applies 
in No. 424, effective through January 10, 
which affects the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific and the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha at Minneapolis, 
Minn., St. Paul and Minnesota Transfer. 

The commission has extended through 
June 30 the expiration date of its Service 
Order No. 354, by Amendment No. 2 
thereto, thus authorizing the rerouting of 
traffic routed via the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western, on account of a strike which has 
led that carrier to suspend operations. 


Consent Decree in Allied Van 
Lines Anti-trust Case 


Attorney General Clark announced De- 
cember 28 the entry on that day, by the 
United States District Court at Chicago, 
of a consent decree in the anti-trust case 
against Allied Van Lines, Inc., the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, and approximately 550 warehouse and 
trucking companies, members of the asso- 
ciation. The case was pending nearly two 
years, the complaint having been filed in 
January, 1944. 

As the Department of Justice announce- 
ment put it, the decree requires the asso- 
ciation to divest itself of all control or 
ownership in Allied within six months, can- 
cels the contracts between Allied and its 
members, eliminates restrictions on the 
operations of the individual carriers and 
warehouse companies and permanently en- 
joins the defendants from agreeing upon or 
adhering to charges, rules, or regulations 
for the transportation of household goods 
and accessorial services performed in con- 
nection with such transportation. 

“Previous practices of limiting competi- 
tion in services, allocating traffic, boy- 
cotting non-member carriers and prescrib- 
ing rules for the conduct of transportation 
by individual carriers and warehousemen 
are also condemned by the decree,” the 
announcement added. It also stated that 
the decree provides that jurisdiction shall 
be retained for the purpose of granting fur- 
ther relief including the “possible disso- 
lution” of Allied “in the event that the 
effects of the practices charged by the 
complaint are not dissipated after the entry 
of the decree.” 

As noted in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 28, 1945, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission recently received from Examiner 
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Philip N. Crowley a proposed report rec- 
ommending commission approval of a pro- 
posed new Allied set-up which contem- 
plates transfer of control from the asso- 
Ciation to more than 300 Allied agents, who 
would in turn sell their interstate operating 
right to Allied. Elimination of “any ques- 
tion of violation of the antitrust laws” was 
listed by the examiner as one advantage of 
the proposed new set-up. 


Army Winds up Its War Freight 
Consolidation Service 


Operation of the Army-Navy Consolidat- 
ing stations for handling l.c.l. freight ship- 
ments will be terminated February 1, the 
War Department announced last week. This 
service was started in July, 1942, and since 
that time has handled for the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard some 2,500,- 
000. tons, or 150,000 carloads of “highly es- 
sential” freight, it was stated. An inte- 
grated system of six consolidating stations 
in eastern and midwestern producing sec- 
tions and nine distributing agencies, most 
of them on the West coast, was developed 
to obtain closer control of the movements 
of merchandise traffic for the armed forces. 

The consolidating stations at Cleveland, 
Ohio, San Antonio, Tex., and St. Louis, 
Mo., were closed November 1, 1945; those 
at Philadelphia, Pa., and New York are 
scheduled to close January 15, and the Chi- 
cago station will cease operations Febru- 
ary 1. The distributing agencies at Atlanta, 
Ga., El Paso, Tex., San Francisco, Cal., 
and Tacoma, Wash., were discontinued No- 
vember 1, 1945; the Spokane, Wash., agen- 
cy ceased operations December 7, 1945; and 
the Portland, Ore., agency on December 
31, 1945. The three remaining distributing 
agencies, at Seattle, Wash., and Oakland, 
Cal., and Los Angeles, are scheduled for 
February 1 closing. After that date War 
Department l.c.1. shipments will be handled 
through ordinary commercial channels, it 
was explained. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended December 29 were not available when 
this issue of Railway Age went to press. 
The total loadings for the week ended De- 
cember 22, as compiled by the Association 
of American Railroads, were 688,300 cars. 
This was a decrease below the correspond- 
ing week in 1944 of 74,672 cars, or 9.8 per 
cent, but an increase above the same week 
in 1943 of 47,264 cars or 7.4 per cent. Load- 
ing of revenue freight for the week of 
December 22, decreased 83,294 cars, or 10.8 
per cent below the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 
308,635 cars, a decrease of 33,718 cars below 
the preceding week, and a decrease of 67,732 
cars below the corresponding week in 1944, 
Loading of 1. c. 1. totaled 105,239 cars, a 
decrease of 11,433 cars below the preceding 
week but an increase of 4,410 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1944. Coal load- 
ing amounted to 157,908 cars, a decrease of 
22,787 cars below the preceding week, but 
an increase of 860 cars above the corre- 
sponding week in 1944. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 
45,786 cars, a decrease of 8,727 cars below 
the preceding week and a decrease of 303 
cars below the corresponding week in 1944, 









Livestock loading amounted to 17,007 cars, 
a decrease of 4,082 cars below the pre. 
ceding week but an increase of 1,668 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1944, 

Forest products loading totaled 31,099 
cars, a decrease of 1,980 cars below the 
preceding week and a decrease of 10,455 
cars below the corresponding week in 1944, 
Ore loading amounted to 9,632 cars, a de- 
crease of 342 cars below the preceding week 
and a decrease of 2,403 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1944. Coke loading 
amounted to 13,003 cars, a decrease of 225 
cars below the preceding week, and a de- 
crease of 717 cars below the corresponding 
week in 1944, 

All districts reported decreases compared 
with the corresponding week in 1944 ex. 
cept the Pocahontas. All reported increases 
compared with 1943 except the South- 
western. 


Collision at Interlocking As- 
cribed to Main Failure 


A side collision 1.42 miles west of Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., on the main line of the Balti- 
more & Ohio to Cincinnati, which occurred 
at 1:13 a.m. on September 5, 1945, resulted, 
according to the report of an investigation 
conducted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under the supervision of Commis- 
sioner Patterson, from the failure of an en- 
gineer to control the speed of his train as 
required by an interlocking signal indica- 
tion. 

The accident occurred at the end of 
double track west of Clarksburg, and in- 
volved a 5-car eastbound passenger train, 
Extra 5113, and the westbound “National 
Limited,” made up of 13 cars and a 2-unit 
Diesel-electric locomotive. There were no 
fatalities, but 26 passengers and 6 employ- 
ees were injured. 

Trains in the vicinity were operated by 
signal indications, if moving with the cur- 
rent of traffic, as those involved were. The 
eastbound train’s movement into the double- 
track section was controlled by an auto- 
matic signal 1.35 miles west of the point of 
the accident and by a semi-automatic signal 
1,066 ft. west of that point. The westbound 
train’s movement from the westward double 
track to the single track section was con- 
trolled by semi-automatic signals located 
2,951 ft. and 82 ft., respectively, east of the 
point of the accident. All signals involved 
were of the color-position-light type, ap- 
proach lighted, and all were found after 
the collision to have been working properly. 
The accident occurred within interlocking 
limits, where train movements were sub- 
ject to the control of the operator of J 
Tower, located 0.72 mile east of the colli- 
sion point. 

The eastbound train was moving through 
the switch from single track into the east- 
ward double track when it was struck by 
the westbound train. The signals and switch 
had been lined for this eastbound move- 
ment, and a derail of the lift-block type was 
in derail position on the westward track. 
The more distant signal controlling the 
westbound train was just west of the point 
where that train had stopped at the Clarks- 
burg station, and was displaying an ap- 
proach aspect (white over two yellow lights 
in diagonal position to the right), which re- 
quired a train. passing it to be prepared to 
stop short of the next signal. 
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Both the engine crew and train crew of 
the National Limited observed the approach 
aspect of the signal at Clarksburg, but the 
engineer asserted that after he had started 


“westward, but before he passed the signal, 


he thought its indication changed to pro- 
ceed. He called this indication to the “fire- 
man” and opened the controller further. The 
fireman acknowledged the proceed indica- 
tion, but he did not observe the signal as 
he was engaged in other duties. 

The speed of the westbound train had 
reached 29 m.p.h. when, as it was approach- 
ing the interlocking tower, the fireman ob- 
served the signal beyond, near the fouling 
point of the merging main tracks, display- 
ing a stop aspect. He called this indication 
several times, but the engineer did not re- 
spond, testifying later that he did not hear 
it. When the train neared the tower, the 
engineer did see the operator giving stop 
signals with a red lantern, and he made a 
brake application. He asserted he applied 
the brakes in emergency, but they did not 
respond. Other members of the crew were 
of the opinion that a service application had 
been made. The speed of the train was re- 
duced from 29 m.p.h. to 27 m.p.h., accord- 
ing to the speed recorder tape, within a 
distance of about 600 ft. immediately east 
of the collision point. Tests of the brakes 
made after the accident disclosed no con- 
dition to prevent their proper application. 

The derail was torn loose by the west- 
bound train. The second to fifth cars, in- 
clusive, of the eastbound extra were de- 
railed and badly damaged; the locomotive 
units and first three cars of the westbound 
train were derailed and more or less dam- 
aged, the front end of the first Diesel unit 
being badly damaged. 


Refuses to Put Truck Rights 
on “Grandfather” Basis 


Reporting on reconsideration in a case 
involving the Missouri Pacific’s operating 
rights on 11 truck routes between points 
in Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has denied 
that road’s application for issuance of a 
certificate under the Motor Carrier Act’s 
“grandfather” clause in lieu of the present 
certificate issued on the basis of a showing 
of public convenience and necessity. The 
proceeding is docketed as No. MC-44609. 

A “grandfather” clause certificate was 
denied in the prior report by the commis- 
sion’s Division 5 on the basis of a finding 
that the operations involved had been con- 
ducted under contracts with independent 
truckers, and the M. P.’s arrangements 
with such truckers did not on the “grand- 
father” date (June 1, 1935) meet the re- 
quirements of control and responsibility laid 
down in the Dixie-Ohio case. Meanwhile, 
the division did issue the present certificate 
on the road’s showing of public convenience 
and necessity. 

The reconsideration was sought by the 
M. P. following the Supreme Court’s Jan- 
uary 17, 1944, decision in Thompson v. 
United States, 321 U. S. 19, which reversed 
a commission decision and ordered that 
the Chicago & North Western be issued 
“grandfather” certificate covering routes 
which had been operated for it by independ- 
ent truckers under contract. 

In refusing to change the basis of the 
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M. P. certificate, the commission stated 
that any “grandfather” rights to which the 
applicant would be entitled would authorize 
operations no greater in scope than those 
now covered by the present certificate. Un- 
der such circumstances the issuance of the 
“grandfather” certificate sought would be 
“a useless procedure,” the report added. 
Commissioner Miller, dissenting in part, 
thought the M. P. was “fully entitled” to a 
“grandfather” certificate. 


Canadian Lines Help 
on Troop Movements 


(Continued from page 121) 


railroad passenger service from West to 
East is being utilized in the movement of 
troops, and 72 per cent of all the Pullman 
cars in America are allocated to the mili- 
tary. The committee was further advised 
that during the holiday season the move- 
ment by rail of some 40,000 prisoners of 
war and approximately 15,000 Mexican la- 
borers would be discontinued in order to 
make more passenger space available for 
the demobilization of troops. In addition, 
new troop sleeping cars at the rate of 23 a 
day are being fed into the military stream. 

“Colonel Johnson pointed out to the com- 
mittee that another problem which may 
further burden our already overtaxed rail- 
road facilities is the fact that freight car- 
goes ordinarily carried by coastwise ocean 
freighters may be turned over to the rail- 
roads for handling, inasmuch as there is a 
critical shortage of crews for these mer- 
chant vessels. Hearings were recently held 
on the subject of ocean transportation and 
it was ascertained that approximately 10,000 
merchant seamen are now being held on 
idle cargo ships in the far Pacific. War and 
Navy Department representatives have ad- 
vised the committee that efforts will be 
made to return these idle ships and crews 
to the United States in order to ease our 
transportation difficulties. 

“At the committee’s public hearings it 
was brought out by Colonel Johnson that 
commercial and military air transportation 
was able to carry only a small percentage 
of the troops from the West Coast area. 
Several weeks ago the commercial airlines 
advised the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion that they would give up 70 per cent of 
their passenger space and would increase 
the number of their transcontinental trips 
in an effort to carry 100,000 troops per 
month by air. However, the air transporta- 
tion facilities have not been able to accom- 
modate troops at a rate of more than 53,000 
per month, due to shortages of personnel 
and equipment, and because of weather con- 
ditions.” 


Equipment Depreciation Rates 


Equipment depreciation rates for the Ban- 
gor & Aroostook, the Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown and the Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans & Texas Pacific are among those pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a new series of sub-orders in the 
general proceeding, Depreciation Rates for 
Equipment of Steam Railroad Companies. 
The total ledger value of all equipment of 
the three companies named is given, respec- 
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tively, as $10,435,840; $2,070,286 (also 
$828,736 leased) ; and $28,283,379. 

For the Bangor & Aroostook the depre- 
ciation rates prescribed in sub-order 270-B 
are: Steam locomotives 3.08 per cent; steel 
freight cars, 3.81 per cent; cabooses, 2.72 
per cent; steel passenger train cars, 3.09 
per cent; work equipment, 3.38 per cent; 
and miscellaneous equipment, 20.0 per cent. 

For the A. C. & Y. the rates prescribed 
in sub-order 731, the initial order for this 
company following reorganization, are: 
Steam locomotives, 3.21 per cent; other lo- 
comotives, 3.88 per cent; owned freight 
cars, 4.42 per cent; passenger train cars, 
6.04 per cent; work equipment, 4.11 per 
cent; and miscellaneous equipment, 15.13 
per cent. 

For the C. N. O. & T. P. the rates pre- 
scribed in sub-order 99-A are: Steam loco- 
motives, 3.01 per cent; Diesel road locomo- 
tives, 6.60 per cent; Diesel switching loco- 
motives, 3.96 per cent; 44-ton Diesel switch- 
ing locomotives, 4.95 per cent; freight cars, 
3.73 per cent; passenger train cars, 2.81 
per cent; work equipment, 4.19 per cent, 
and miscellaneous equipment, 10.0 per cent. 


Short Line Association Board 
Holds Meeting 


J. M. Hood, president of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, and all 
other officers were reelected at a Decem- 
ber 17, 1945, meeting of the association’s 
board of directors in Chicago. 

The board also authorized various 1946 
activities, including submission of a freight 
car per diem formula to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics; a petition to the 
I. C. C. for modification of the A-B brake 
order; intervention by the association in 
the Department of Justice’s proceedings 
against the South Buffalo under the com- 
modities clause; contribution of $1,000 to 
the Joseph B. Eastman Foundation; and 
support of the National St. Lawrence Proj- 
ect Conference. 

The association’s legislative program was 
reaffirmed for 1946 in the same language 
as applicable to 1945, except the call for 
repeal of land-grant rates which has al- 
ready been accomplished. October 2 and 3 
were set as the dates of thet 1946 annual 
meeting to be held at the Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Injunction Granted Against 
Class Rate Changes 


As briefly noted in last week’s Railway 
Age, the three-judge court which heard 
the plea of nine eastern states for a tem- 
porary injunction against the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission order- 
ing an increase in Eastern class rates and 
reductions in those of the West and South 
granted the injunction; so the I. C. C. had 
to get busy with short-notice authority to 
the railroads to suspend the new tariffs 
which were to have gone into effect on 
January 1. 

In granting the temporary injunction, the 
court said: 

“There are reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving that the reports and orders of this 
Commission may be erroneous, contrary 
and without adequate support in the evi- 
dence, and should be permanently annulled 
and their enforcement enjoined. This can- 
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not, however, be determined until final hear- 
ing and upon examination of the evidence 
before the Commission which will then be 
before the court.” 

The court said that there was greater 
justification for continuing temporarily the 
present class rates than for permitting a 
sudden change in rates required by the new 
order, the validity of which was “open to 
question.” 

As to the increase ordered in 
class rates the court said: 

“A 10 per cent increase in these class 
rates would impose upon industry, shippers 
and receivers of freight transported within 
official territory an increased cost of many 
million dollars a year. 

“The 10 per cent increase, if required, 
and permitted to be charged by the rail- 
roads for transportation within official ter- 
ritory pending final determination of this 
suit, would subject industries, shippers and 
receivers of freight and the cities and com- 
munities of the States to great injury, for 
which they will have no redress in the event 
the commission’s orders should finally be 
held invalid and permanently enjoined. . . . 

“The increased charges on shipments of 
class rate will increase the cost to industry 
of shipping and receiving their products, 
will increase the cost of products to con- 
sumers, will discourage production and con- 
version to peacetime operation, and will 
tend to cause unemployment and consequent 
local distress. 

“Greater disturbance and confusion would 
result if the changed rates ordered by the 
commission should be permitted to go into 
effect and the commission’s order should 
thereafter be held to be invalid and en- 
joined.” 

The court issuing the order is composed 
of Circuit Judge Harrie B. Chase and Dis- 
trict Judges Stephan W. Brennan and John 
C. Knox, and sits in Utica, N. Y., where 
the states in opposition filed their petition. 
It is expected that hearings on a further 
suspension or rejection of the rate order 
will begin early in the new year. 


Eastern 


Signs Deficiency Appropriation 


By attaching his signature on December 
28, 1945, to H.R. 4805, President Truman 
completed action making available the ad- 
ditional funds for federal agencies provided 
in the First Deficiency Appropriation Bill 
for the current fiscal year ending June 30. 
As noted in Railway Age of December 
22, 1945, page 1033, this measure included 
$443,000 for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, $23,900 for the National Mediation 
Board, and $25,516,000 for rivers and har- 
bors work. 


I.C.C. Extends Motor Carriers’ 
“Emergency” Status 


Authority previously granted by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to various 
motor carriers to suspend operations until 
December 31, 1945, on account of condi- 
tions arising out of the war, has been fur- 
ther extended in various instances to June 
30, 1946, and appropriate tariff publication 
has been approved. Likewise, numerous 
motor carriers of property and passengers 
that have been operating under temporary 
authority granted during the war period 
have been advised that such temporary au- 
thority has been extended, and appropriate 
tariff publication has been approved in such 
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cases also, it being the commission’s view, 
as indicated in orders by Commissioner Ait- 
chison, that the “existing emergency will 
continue to exist after December 31, 1945.” 

Emergency Order M-6 of the commission, 
authorizing the employment of one common 
carrier trucker by another for the transpor- 
tation of household goods, which was set to 
expire December 31, 1945, has been contin- 
ued in force to June 30, 1946, by Division 3. 


Club Meetings 


The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
(N. Y.) will hold its 57th annual installa- 
tion of officers and dinner at 7 p.m., Janu- 
ary 10, in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler. 
W. J. Sheridan, assistant general freight 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, will be hon- 
ored as retiring president. 

The Southern and Southwestern Railway 
Club will meet at 10 a. m., January 17, at 
the Ansley hotel, Atlanta, Ga. A paper 
on communications will be presented by 
L. J. Prendergast, superintendent of com- 
munications, Baltimore & Ohio. 

F. Gaffney, transport economist, of the 
department of development and research, 
Canadian National, will address the 8 p. m., 
January 14, meeting of the Canadian Rail- 
way Club, to be held in the Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal. His topic will be “Order 
or Chaos in Transportation.” 


Adjustment Board Decisions 


The First Division of the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board has handed down 
decisions in 12 cases, involving 6 railways. 
Abstracts of these cases follow: 


Alton Railroad vs. O. R. C. Award No. 
10617, Docket No. 20043. No referee. Em- 
ployees used to handle troop and deadhead 
passenger equipment trains between 
Mexico-Francis, Mo., and Kansas City, 
and light engine and caboose between 
Slater, Mo., the home terminal (between 
Mexico and Kansas City), and Mexico- 
Francis claimed freight rates of pay in- 
stead of passenger because caboose was 
supplied for use of train crew. The com- 
pany contended that the use of a ‘caboose 
was irrelevant and was solely for the con- 
venience of the crew and that the type of 
service was the controlling factor in de- 
termining the applicable basis of pay, since 
both contestants were agreed that had a 
passenger car been used passenger rates 
should have been paid. The adjustment 
board sustained the claim of the employees. 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast vs. B. of 
L. F. & E., Sidney St. F. Thaxter, Ref- 
eree. In (two cases) Award No. 10614, 
Docket No. 15826, the employees involved 
were enginemen and firemen on first class 
trains, handling both freight and passen- 
ger equipment between Manchester, Ga., 
and Elyton (Birmingham, Ala.) and yard 
enginemen and firemen at Manchester. The 
employees claimed an extra day’s pay at 
yard rates for the engine crews of the 
trains involved, plus a day’s pay at yard 
rates for the senior extra engine crew at 
Manchester not working, as a result of 
the road crews’ being required to pick up 
freight equipment off two to four tracks at 
Manchester, the initial terminal, or to place 
arriving freight cars in their train on a 
designated yard track at that point. Freight 
rates of compensation were paid when 
freight cars were handled, passenger rates 
being applied when the trains consisted 
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solely of passenger equipment. Existing 
contracts provided that, in road freight 
service, road crews could be required to 
assemble their own trains during hours 
yard crews were not assigned to work, and 
could be required to “double over” at any 
time. The claim was denied. 


In Award No. 10615, Docket No. 15827, 
an extra day’s pay as hostler -was claimed 
because fireman was held at Elyton twenty- 
four hours to protect a job as hostler. In 
this case, the extra board was located at 
Manchester, and an extra fireman was sent 
to Elyton to protect a vacancy from 6:00 
a.m. to 2:00 p.m., July 23, and actually 
did work that job. On that same date the 
hostler going on duty at 2:00 p.m. bid and 
was assigned to the 6:00 a.m. position, leay- 
ing the 2:00 p.m. job vacant, effective July 
24. In order to protect the new vacancy 
the extra fireman was held at Elyton from 
2:00 p.m., July 23, until 2:00 p.m., July 24, 
when he went on duty, working the job 
on that and several subsequent days. The 
contract between the employees and the 
carrier provides that “engineers and fire- 
men in pool freight and in unassigned serv- 
ice held at other than home terminal will 
be paid continuous time for all time so held 
after the expiration of 16 hr. from time re- 
lieved from previous duty.” It was the con- 
tention of the employees that since vacancies 
in the position of hostler were required to 
be filled from the ranks of firemen, that the 
“held away from home” provisions of the 
contract applied to firemen working as 
hostlers, while the railroad maintained that 
only men actually working as engineers or 
firemen were covered by the rule. The ref- 
eree found that since, during the time he 
was performing hostler’s duties at Elyton, 
the employee maintained his status as a 
fireman, the “held away from home” rule 
was applicable and the claim was sustained. 


Boston & Maine vs. B. of R. T., Award 
No. 10606, Docket No. 20090. In this case 
the union claimed a day’s pay as a yard 
foreman at time and one-half rates, for 
each of several days on which a yardman, 
who was unqualified as a foreman, was 
used as a yard foreman rather than “dou- 
bling” a qualified yard foreman eight hours 
in addition to his regular assignment. Had 
the yard foreman been doubled it would 
have been necessary to relieve him prior to 
the expiration of 16 hr. in order to make 
him available to protect his regular as- 
signment. Further, had he been so used, 
he would have been required to be on duty 
near 16 hr., on as many as seven consecu- 
tive days, a practice which the carrier did 
not consider safe. As arranged by the 
carrier, no employee was required to work 
more than 8 hr. in any 24-hr. period. The 
board found that the work in question 
should have been given a qualified yard 
foreman so long as there was one who was 
willing to “double” and the claim was sus- 
tained. 

Central Railroad of New Jersey vs. B. 
of R. T., Award No. 10604, Docket No. 
16378. In this case the union claimed pay 
at local freight rates in lieu of passenger 
rates because certain shipments of company 
material were handled in the baggage cat 
of a regular passenger train, the material 
consisting of shovels, acid hampers and 
cartons and boxes, the contents of which 
were not specified. The claim was sus- 
tained. 
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Chicago, Burlington & Quincy vs. B. of 
L. F. & E., Award No. 10646, Docket No. 
10121, Sidney St. F. Thaxter, Referee. An 
employee requested the difference in pay 
that a fireman would have received had he 
been used on his regular assignment, rather 
than being held for and used as an engi- 
neer. It was the employee’s contention 
that, notwithstanding the fact that the car- 
rier knew that an extra engineer would 
be needed at noon, the fireman who was the 
only qualified engineer available, should 
have been permitted to fulfill his regular 
assignment starting at 10:30 a.m., leaving 
no one to protect the train which was to 
be operated at noon. In the opinion of the 
referee the carrier was justified in holding 
the fireman for emergency service as an 
engineer and the claim was denied. 


C. B. & Q. us. B. of L. E., B. of L. F. & 
E., O. R. C. and B. of R. T., Sidney St. 
F. Thaxter, Referee, Award No. 10645, 
Docket No. 19350. This case arose as a 
result of a claim for a minimum day’s 
compensation (100 miles) for a round-trip 
of 28 miles from the initial terminal to a 
point on a short stub line, thence through 
the initial terminal to the final destination. 
Similar service was not operated in the 
opposite direction. Following abandonment 
of 14 mi. of line, Nelson, Neb., was left 
at the end of a 14 mi. spur, breaking out 
of the branch line extending between De- 
Witt, Neb., and Holdredge at Edgar. In 
establishing local, mixed train service over 
the remainder of the line, Edgar was made 
the away-from-home terminal and _ runs 
were advertised from Wymore, Neb. (a 
point beyond Dewitt), to Edgar. The train 
left Wymore, the home terminal, on Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, returning to 
Wymore via Nelson, thence back to Edgar, 
thence to DeWitt and Wymore, on Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday. Referee 
Thaxter found that this was an improper 
assignment and that the claim was valid, 
except that it should be denied for those 
trips made prior to the date on which the 
employees protested the assignment. 

In Award No. 10644, Docket No. 19349, 
Sidney St. F. Thaxter, Referee, the same 
groups were parties to a dispute in which 
the employees claimed payment for a mini- 
mum day in addition to their trip from 
Galesburg, Ill, to Ottumwa, Ia., on May 
5, 1941, and unlisted subsequent trips by 
numerous crews, because of being required 
to deliver cars on three separate tracks in 
the yard of the Iowa Ordnance Plant, ac- 
cording to the nature of the lading. This 
concern performed its own _ switching. 
While the evidence is not clear on the 
point, it appears that the C. B. & Q. crews 
were not required to switch out the cars, 
they being already blocked in the train, but 
rather were required only to make the 
delivery on three separate tracks, as re- 
quested by the consignee. Referee Thaxter 
found that deliveries of this type to the 
Ordnance plant, in spite of its size and in 
spite of the fact that it operated its own 
switch engines, did not come within the 
same category as performing switching 
service in the yard of another railroad, as 
claimed by the employees, and therefore 
denied the claim. 

southern Pacific vs. B. of L. E., Award 
No. 10649, Docket No. 19382, Sidney St. 
F. Thaxter, Referee. In this case the ref- 
eree refused to set aside the discipline as- 
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sessed by the management stating: “In a 
case of discipline this division interferes 
to set aside or to modify a decision only 
when the procedure adopted by the carrier 
has denied to an employee a fundamental 
right or when the decision imposing the 
discipline is manifestly unjust. The mere 
fact that the official presenting the com- 
plaint determines the question of guilt and 
imposes the penalty, though not an ideal 
practice, does not, without more, invalidate 
the proceedings. In this instance the hear- 
ing seems to have been impartially con- 
ducted.” 

In Southern Pacific vs. B. of L. F. & E., 
Award No. 10568, Docket No. 20053, the 
first division held that the claim for an 
additional day’s pay at passenger rates for 
service over two seniority districts, where 
train numbers changed at the point where 
the seniority districts changed, be denied 
on the grounds that the duties were clearly 
defined in the assignment, which was made 
according to contract provisions permitting 
such inter-divisional assignments, subject 
to a mileage equalization. 

Decisions were also given in two dis- 
putes between the Texas & Pacific and the 
O. R. C., no referee being required in either 
case. In Award No. 10618, Docket No. 
20117, a conductor claimed pay for 100 
miles plus 5 hr. 35 min. overtime in lieu 
of 100 mi. allowed for a trip from Marshall, 
Tex., to Texarkana on account of having 
been tied up at Marshall, an intermediate 
point on the division, the previous night 
after two days on a work train. It was 
the contention of the organization, which 
was upheld by the board, that pay should 
have been continuous from the expiration 
of the legal rest period of 8 hr. It was 
apparently the belief of the board that be- 
cause the message of the chief dispatcher 
read “Tie up at Marshall for rest .. .” 
the crew remained in work service until 
the following morning and was tied up 
under the hours of service law although the 
actual time on duty, 12 hr., was 4 hr. less 
than the maximum permissible under the 
law and 2 hr. less than the minimum pro- 
vided for in the contract. 

In Award No. 10619, Docket No. 20118, 
two claims for 50 mi. pay as penalty for 
“run arounds” were asked. In one instance 
the first division held that where an extra 
conductor was called to fill a job before 
the expiration of the rest period of a regu- 
lar conductor and the latter, in turn, was 
required to go on duty after the extra man 
had left but before the expiration of his 
own rest period, the regular conductor was 
entitled to payment for a “run around.” 
In the second case the board held that 
where an emergency conductor was called 
to dead-head to a distant point to protect 
an extra passenger train, when, by making 
use of his dead-head travel time as a por- 
tion of his legal rest period, the regularly 
assigned extra passenger conductor could 
have protected the job without delay to 
the train, the extra passenger conductor 
was entitled to payment for a “run around.” 





A list of current books and 
other publications on transporta- 
tion subjects will be found on 
page 132. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


The Detaware & Hupson has ordered 
25 4014-ft. 50-ton steel sheathed box cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


Tue Eterm, Jorret & EAstTeERN has 
placed an order with the American Car & 
Foundry Co. for 300 50-ton, mill-type, drop- 
end gondola cars and 200 50-ton steel 
underframe flat cars. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Pennsylvania Asks Bids for 
214 New Passenger Cars 


On December 27 the Pennsylvania an- 
nounced that it has requested bids from 
the car builders for the construction of 214 
light-weight streamlined passenger cars, in- 
cluding sleeping cars, diners, lounge and 
observation cars and coaches. The new 
cars, all of the most modern design, re- 
sulting from extensive research and study, 
will be used to re-equip seven of the road’s 
fleet of “Blue Ribbon” trains, including 
the “Broadway Limited,” “Liberty, Lim- 
ited,” “The General,” “Spirit of St. Louis,” 
“Cincinnati Limited,” “The Pittsburgher, 
and “The Golden Triangle.” It is esti- 
mated that the orders when placed will 
total approximately $21,000,000. 

Including 112 new coaches already an- 
nounced, and now being built, the new 
purchases will bring the Pennsylvania’s to- 
tal of cars on order to 326. The 112 
coaches now under construction are to be 
used to re-equip “The Trail Blazer” and 
“The Jeffersonian,” and to augment New 
York-Florida service in joint operation 
with other railroads. 

The new inquiry for 214 cars comprises 
129 all-room sleeping cars, 21 lounge cars, 
nine observation-lounge cars, 11 twin-unit 
dining cars (22 cars), six single dining 
cars, 21 coaches, two coach-lounge cars 
and four baggage-dormitory cars. Bids are 
to be submitted by January 10. 


SIGNALING 


Tue CANADIAN Paciric has placed an 
order with the Union Switch & Signal Co. 
covering the signal material for the instal- 
lation of absolute permissive block signaling 
on the Chalk River Sub-division in the 114- 
mile single track territory between Smith 
Falls, Ont., and Chalk River. The order 
includes Style H-2 searchlight signals, 
Style U-5 switch circuit controllers, DN-1! 
relays, switch indicators, rectifiers and 
housings. The field installation work will 
be carried out by the railway companys 
signal forces. 


Tue RicHMonpD, FrepericKsBurG & Po- 
ToMAC has recently completed an installa- 
tion of electro-pneumatic power switch ma- 
chines and car retarders in the southbound 
classification yard at Alexandria, Va. The 
equipment furnished by the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. included 7 Model 31 retarders, 
involving 800 rail feet of retardation, 
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Decelostat 


HE Decelostat is a sentry that is always at its 
post—on the wheel—ever on the lookout for 


irregularity in wheel-rail adhesion. 


When brakes are applied it measures rate of retard- 
ation. If slippery rail is encountered the Decelostat 
won't let the wheel slip into a slide. It eases up on 
the brake, promptly—before the slide can develop- 


This is done in less than a second. 


Braking pressure is softened—but only for the mo- 


Sitione thi Boake ment, and only on the affected wheels. Then the 


When Wheel Slip Impends braking pressure is restored to the existing train level. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


Wilmerding, Pa. 
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direct-acting electro-pneumatic switch lay- 
outs, with relays and housings for detector 
track circuits for the 28 switches and 29 
power skates. All of the functions are oper- 
ated from 3 control machines located in 3 
towers within the yard limits. With the 
completion of this installation, Potomac 
Yard is now completely mechanized, as the 
northbound yard had _ previously been 
equipped with electro-pneumatic retarders. 


The SeEasoarD Air LINE has placed an 
order with the Union Switch & Signal 
Co., for signal materials for a number of 
remote control locations between Raleigh, 
N. C., and Hamlet, approximately half of 
which will be controlled by carrier equip- 
ment with telephone communication on the 
code line. A 10-ft. Style C control ma- 
chine is to be located at Raleigh with 
other machines controlling the territory 
from Richmond, Va., to Raleigh. In addi- 
tion to the control machine and code equip- 
ment, the materials involve Style M-22A 
low-voltage dual-control electric switch 
movements, Style R-2 color-light signals, 
relays, rectifiers and housings. The field 
work will be done by the construction 
forces of the railway. 


Supply Trade 





Clinton E. Frank, formerly assistant 
account executive of Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert, Inc., an advertising firm of 
Chicago, has been appointed assistant to 
the president of the Standard Railway 
Equipment Company, Chicago. Mr. 
Frank received his higher education at 
Yale University, graduating in 1938, and 
in the same year he joined Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert. He held several positions with 
that organization until he was promoted to 
assistant account executive. In March, 
1941, Mr. Frank became a second lieuten- 
ant in the Army where he served until 
September, 1945, when he was discharged 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. Dur- 





Clinton E. Frank 


ing his term with the armed forces he 
served in the European and Mediterranean 
theaters of operation as aide to Lt. Gen. 
James H. Doolittle and later as executive 
officer of a heavy bombardment group. 
Upon his return to the United States in 
1944 Mr. Frank was assigned as director 
of civilian personnel with the 2nd Air 
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torce, with headquarters at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., and later as director of 
both military and civilian personnel. 


Sidney G. Down, first vice-president 
and director of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa., re- 
tired December 31, after 44 years of serv- 
ice with the company. He retained his 
directorship in the company. Mr. Down 
began his career in the locomotive depart- 
ment of the Michigan Central at Detroit, 
Mich., and subsequently was assigned to 
the position of air brake instructor and 
inspector. In 1897 he organized an ex- 
pedition to the Klondike gold fields and 
spent three years in that territory. He 
rejoined the Michigan Central upon his re- 
turn to Detroit in 1900. Two years later 
he was employed by the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company as an air brake instructor, 
in charge of the instruction car, and trav- 
eled throughout the country teaching rail- 
road employees the principles of construc- 
tion and operation of air brakes. He was 
appointed a mechanical expert in the com- 





Sidney G. Down 


pany’s Chicago headquarters of the western 
division in 1905 and was transferred to 
San Francisco, Cal., as chief engineer of 
the Pacific Coast district in 1910. He was 
largely responsible for the establishment of 
the Westinghouse Pacific Coast Brake 
Company at Emeryville, Cal., of which he 
later became president. He also was gen- 
eral manager of the Pacific Coast division 
of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 
He returned to Wilmerding as_ general 
sales manager of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company in 1921. He spent con- 
siderable time in the Orient, Europe, and 
South America, studying foreign railway 
operation and the development of foreign 
markets for railway appliances. He was 
elected vice-president of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company in 1923, a director in 
1925, and was promoted to first vice-presi- 
dent in 1937. 

Mr. Down also is president and a di- 
rector of the American Brake Company ; 
a director and member of the executive 
committee of the Bendix Aviation Cor- 
poration; a director and executive vice 
president of the Bendix-Westinghouse Au- 
tomotive Air Brake Company; a director 
and first vice president of the National 
Brake & Electric Co.; president and a 
director of the Westinghouse Friction 
Draft Gear Company; and a director of 
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the Canadian Westinghouse Company, the 
Union Switch & Signal Co. and the First 
National Bank of Wilmerding. For seven 
years he was president of the Railway 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association and, 
during the war, he served on the War 
Production Board’s railway advisory com- 
mittee. 


J. B. Akers, Jr., southeastern repre- 
sentative for the Buda Company, has been 
appointed sales and service engineer for 
Ralph W. Payne, railway equipment, 
Washington, D. C. 


George D. Creelman, administrative 
assistant at the Institute of Gas Technol- 
ogy, Chicago, has been appointed director 
of a new department established by the 
M. A. Hanna Company to conduct tech- 
nological research in coal and other in- 
dustrial lines in which the company is 
interested. 


Frank R. Meyer, Jr., vice-president in 
charge of tin plate and export sales, L. S. 
Marsh, formerly manager of the depart- 
ment of inspection and metallurgy in the 
Chicago Office, and J. de N. Macomb, 
manager of sales engineering, railroad sales 
division of the Inland Steel Company, re- 
tired on January 1. 


In a series of administrative changes 
announced on December 27 by the board 
of directors of the American Locomotive 
Company, Duncan W. Fraser, presi- 
dent, was elected chairman of the board 
to succeed William C. Dickerman, who 
has resigned. Mr. Dickerman will con- 
tinue as a director and a member of the 
executive committee and also will remain 
in a consultative capacity. Robert B. 
McColl, executive vice-president, was 
elected president. Additional details of the 
changes will be published in the Railway 
Age of January 12. 


A. W. Faulconbridge has been ap- 
pointed in charge of the railroad division 
of the Haskelite Manufacturing Cor- 
poration of Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. 
Faulconbridge advanced through the ranks 
with the Canadian Pacific and the Canad- 





A. W. Faulconbridge 


ian National. During the war years, he 
was production manager of Canadair, Ltd., 
in Montreal, the largest producer of mili- 
tary aircraft in the Dominion, which posi- 
tion he left to jcin the Haskelite Manu- 


facturing Corporation. 
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HS GI VITAL PARTS ON THE 
LACKAWANNA 


Many are the differences between the Lackawanna “cambelbacks” of a gen- 
eration ago and present day 4-8-4’s. Modern super-heat temperatures, for 
instance, impose vastly more severe requirements upon all valve and cylinder 
components. Nor is there hardly a condition of operation or maintenance the 
same as in 1910. Yet HUNT-SPILLER GUN IRON is the one material which 
the Lackawanna has continuously depended upon for bushings, packing, and 
other wearing parts of steam locomotives. 


We are proud that the Lackawanna and 75 other Class | railroads have made 
the use of HUNT SPILLER GUN IRON standard practice for 35 years or more. 


ID 


HUNT 
SPILLER 


b & Ce $575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, PQ. 
30 Church Street, New York 7,N.Y. 
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Finaneial 





BattrmorE & Oxnt10.—Promissory Notes. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $1,200,000 of series J promissory 
notes in connection with its purchase from 
the Ralston Steel Car Company of 500 50- 
ton hopper cars at a cost of $2,778 each. 


CHESAPEAKE & Out0o-NEw York CEN- 
TRAL.—Lease Extension—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved an extension of these roads’ lease 
of the Nicholas, Fayette & Greenbrier to in- 
clude a new 4.76-mile branch built to reach 
an undeveloped coal mining area. The di- 
vision also authorized the Alleghany Cor- 
poration to exercise control of the extension 
through its control of the C. & O. Alle- 
ghany had asked for a dismissal of its ap- 
plication to exercise control on the ground 
that the commission’s general approval of 
its control of the C. & O. was sufficient, 
but the division held that the Supreme Court 
decision in the so-called Marshall Trans- 
port case necessarily made Alleghany a 
party to the extension of control. 


LouIsIANA MIDLAND.—Acquisition—Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this new company 
to purchase the following facilities from 
the Louisiana & Arkansas: (1) its line 
from Packton, La., to Wildsville Junction, 
53.32 miles; (2) its rights to operate over 
a Missouri Pacific line from Wildsville 
Junction to Vidalia, 23.02 miles; and (3) 
its rights to use the Mississippi river ferry 
‘from Vidalia to Natchez, Miss. For these 
facilities and certain equipment, the new 
company will pay $200,000 cash. This 
amount, together with working capital, will 
be obtained by the sale at par of 2,500 shares 
of capital stock of $100 par value to H. H. 
Holloway, whose control of the new com- 
pany has been approved by Division 4. 
He also controls the West Feliciana, but 
there is no physical connection between the 
two roads. The L. & A. has agreed to 
protect all employees who may be affected 
by the transaction as provided by the so- 
called Washington agreement, and the divi- 
sion, in authorizing the acquisition, has 
reserved jurisdiction for four years with 
respect to prescribing protective conditions, 
if any should be required, for employees 
who are not represented by the Railway 
Labor Executives Association. 


MAINE CENTRAL.—Bond Redemption— 
On December 31, the Maine Central issued 
a call for redemption of $1,585,000 of its 
first series 6 per cent bonds, issued in 1934 
and due January 1, 1959. The bonds will 
be paid at the First Portland National 
Bank, Portland, Ore. The call price was 
$102 and accrued interest to February 1, 
1946. 


New York CENTRAL.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to assume liability for $17,700,000 
of 1% per cent equipment trust certificates 
in connection with its purchase of the equip- 
ment listed below, the aggregate cost of 
which is estimated at $22,308,500. The cer- 
tificates have been sold at 99.517 to Halsey, 
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Stuart & Co. and others, making the aver- 
age annual cost of the proceeds to the com- 
pany about 1.59 per cent. While the com- 
pany has substantial cash and liquid assets 
available, it prefers to continue with its pro- 
gram for the reduction of outstanding in- 
debtedness carrying higher interest rates, 
the division pointed out in its report. Dur- 
ing the period 1933-1944 inclusive, its 
annual interest charges have been reduced 
by 28.7 per cent, and in the latter year 
alone capital obligations were reduced $33,- 
786,774. A further reduction of $8,918,061 
in 1945 was anticipated. 

The equipment to be purchased with the 
proceeds of this transaction includes: Two 
1,350-hp. “A” unit Diesel-electric freight 
locomotives at $134,000 each; 750 70-ton 
covered hropper cars at $4,040 each; 153 
64-passenger coaches at $68,500 each; 60 
56-passenger stainless steel coaches at 
$73,500 each; four 64-passenger full-length 
stainless steel dining cars at $88,000 each; 
four 2l-passenger stainless steel kitchen- 
lounge cars at $93,000 each; four 53-pas- 
senger stainless steel tavern-lounge-obser- 
vation cars at $99,000 each; 20 48-passen- 
ger aluminum combination passenger- 


baggage cars at $65,000 each; and 50 bag- 


gage cars at $34,000 each. 


Dividends Declared 


Reading.—25¢ quarterly, payable February 14, 
to holders of record January 17. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


W. Manson has been appointed vice- 
president personnel of the Canadian Pa- 
cific at Montreal, Que. 


E. F. Barnes has been appointed as- 
sistant to the chief executive officer of 
the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo. 


C. L. Persons, assistant to the execu- 
tive vice-president of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy at Chicago, has retired 
after 40 years of service. 


G. W. Imgrund, whose election to vice- 
president of the Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
land, with headquarters at Springfield, III., 
was reported in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 22, was born on February 18, 1883, 
at Springfield, Ill, and entered railway 
service in 1897 as a machinist apprentice 
on the Wabash. Four years later, when 
he completed his apprenticeship on the 
Wabash, he became a machinist for a 
manufacturer at Springfield, re-entering 
railway service in 1902 as a machinist on 
the Baltimore & Ohio, at Newark, Ohio. 
From December, 1902, until February, 1927, 
he served successively as roundhouse fore- 
man on the Baltimore & Ohio at Lorraine, 
Ohio, and New Castle, Pa., as mechanical 
inspector on the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern (now a part of the New York 
Central), as a machinist on the Wabash, 
as erecting foreman at Springfield, and a 
roundhouse foreman at Chicago and De- 





catur, Ill., as general foreman of the lo- 
comotive and car departments and as mas- 
ter mechanic of the Chicago, Peoria & St. 
Louis at Jacksonville, Ill. On February 1, 
1927, Mr. Imgrund was appointed master 
mechanic of the Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
land, and served in that capacity until 
November, 1930, when he was promoted 
to superintendent of motive pdwer and 
equipment. On January 1, 1932, he was 
further advanced to superintendent of the 
transportation, car, and locomotive depart- 
ments, which position he retained until 
June, 1940, when he was promoted to gen- 
eral superintendent, the position he held 
at the time of his recent election to the 
vice-presidency of the same road. 


W. C. Hurst, whose retirement as presi- 
dent of the Chicago & Illinois Midland, with 
headquarters at Springfield, Ill., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of December 
15, was born at Durham, England, on 
June 27, 1877, and entered railway service 
in April 1890, as a water boy on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy in Missouri. 
He later served successively as a track 
laborer, yard clerk, rodman, assistant en- 
gineer, resident engineer on construction 





W. C. Hurst 


and engineer of construction. In July, 1903, 
he went with the Missouri Pacific as as- 
sistant superintendent at Chester, Ill. Two 
years later he went with the Ann Arbor 
and Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, assigned 
to special work in the general managet’s 
office and four months later he was ap- 
pointed superintendent at Springfield, Ohio. 
Mr. Hurst later served as a trainmastet 
and chief clerk to the president and gen- 
eral manager of the Pere Marquette, 
superintendent on the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton (now part of the Baltimore & 
Ohio) at Dayton, Ohio, general superin- 
tendent of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis, 
and general superintendent of the Eastern 
district of the Pere Marquette, with head- 
quarters at Saginaw, Mich. On January 
1, 1914, he was appointed vice-president 
and general manager of the Chicago, Peoria 
& St. Louis, with headquarters at Spring- 
field, Ill. During the period of federal con- 
trol, Mr. Hurst served as general superin- 
tendent of the C. P. & St. L. and of the 
Chicago & Alton (now the Alton), and on 
February 1, 1920, he was appointed gen- 
eral manager for the receivers of the 

P. & St. L.,, later being appointed vice- 
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president and general manager. for the re- 
ceivers. In 1926, the C. P. & St. L. was 
split up under reorganization, the northern 
half being assigned to the Springfield, 
Havana & Peoria, which, in turn, was 
leased to the Chicago & Illinois Midland, 
and Mr. Hurst was appointed senior vice- 
president of the C. & I. M. In 1940 he was 
elected to the presidency of the road, the 
position he held at the time of his retire- 
ment. 


John B. Large, assistant vice-president 
in charge of traffic of the Pennsylvania, 
has retired after more than 43 years of 
service. Mr. Large was born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and attended the University 
of Pennsylvania. He entered railroading 
in a clerical capacity for the Pennsylvania 
at Germantown Junction, Pa. After various 
promotions, he became division freight 
agent at Erie, Pa., in 1912, and at Buffalo, 
N. Y., in 1916. The following year he 
became general freight agent of the Penn- 
sylvania’s lines east of Pittsburgh, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, and in 1920 
was appointed freight traffic manager for 
the system, subsequently serving as general 
trafic manager at Philadelphia. Mr. Large 
was advanced to assistant vice-president in 
charge of traffic on May 16, 1943. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Edward F. Flynn, assistant to the vice- 
president and general counsel of the Great 
Northern, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., has retired. 


Wilbur K. Bush, whose promotion to 
general tax agent of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy at Chicago, was reported 
in the Railway Age of December 22, was 
born at Chicago on May 30, 1911, and re- 
ceived his higher education at Northwest- 
ern University. He entered railroad serv- 
fice on December 23, 1940, as a tax 
economist with the Burlington at Chicago, 
and served in this capacity until he entered 
the service of the armed forces in 1942. 
In December he was discharged from the 
Army, returned to the Burlington, and 
was promoted to the position he now holds. 


OPERATING 


W. E. Haist, superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, has retired after 42 years of service. 


W. H. Berghegger, assistant superin- 
tendent of dining and parlor cars of the 
Alton at Chicago, has been promoted to 
superintendent of dining and parlor cars, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
W. R. Morten, who has resigned. 


W. W. Simpson, superintendent of the 
Birmingham division of the Southern at 
Birmingham, Ala., has been promoted to 
general superintendent, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. He is succeeded by 
Colonel F. W. Okie, who has just been 
discharged from the armed forces and re- 
turns to the position he held prior to his 
military service. 


A. P. Stevens, district manager at New 
York for the Car Service Division, As- 
sociation of American Railroads, has re- 
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tired, effective January 1, atter over 59 
years’ continuous railway service—28 years 
of it with the Car Service Division and 
its predecessor organizations. G. C. Ran- 
dall, manager port traffic at New York 
for the Car Service Division, has assumed 
Mr. Stevens’ duties in addition to those of 
his present position. 


H. C. Batchelder, whose retirement as 
superintendent of the Toledo division of 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Dayton, Ohio, 
was reported in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 15, was born at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
July 29, 1882. His entire railroad career 
has been with the Baltimore & Ohio, whose 
service he entered.at Cleveland in 1897 as 
a caller. After serving in various minor 
positions until 1917, he became terminal 
trainmaster at Akron, Ohio, subsequently 
serving in the same capacity at Cleveland. 
In 1918 he became trainmaster at Cleve- 
land and later, at Newark, Ohio. From 
April, 1923, to April, 1931, he served as 
assistant superintendent successively at 
Willard, Ohio, Dayton, Washington, D. C., 
and Cincinnati. In April, 1931, Mr. Batch- 
elder was promoted to superintendent of the 
Cincinnati Terminal division. And on June 
1, 1935, he was transferred to the Toledo 
division, with headquarters at Dayton, 
where he remained until his retirement. 


Frank I. Umhau, assistant superintend- 
ent, car service department, of the Southern 
at Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed superin- 
tendent car service there, succeeding Rob- 
ert L. Sproul, who has retired after 54 
years’ service. John W. Allison, chief 
clerk of reclaims, has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent, succeeding Mr. 
Umhau. 

Mr. Sproul was born at Elizabeth, Pa., 
on March 17, 1876. He attended National 
Normal University and George Washing- 
ton University. He entered railroading in 
1891 with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe at Topeka, Kan., and subsequently 
served with the Hocking Valley (now 
Chesapéake & Ohio) at Columbus, Ohio; 
the Illinois Central at Chicago, IIl.; and 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at 
Scranton, Pa. Mr. Sproul joined the South- 
ern in June, 1902, as distribution clerk 
at Washington, D. C., where he was ad- 
vanced to car accountant assistant superin- 
tendent of car records. In October, 1938, 
he was appointed superintendent of car 
service at Atlanta. 


TRAFFIC 


A. P. Gorman, freight agent of the II- 
linois Central at Evansville, Ind., has been 
promoted to general agent, with the same 
headquarters. 


A. P. Bindrup, commercial agent of 
the Alton & Southern at Chicago, has 
been promoted to general agent, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich., a newly-created 
position. 


Lt. L. Duncan Stokes has returned to 
the Southern after more than three years’ 
service with the Coast Guard. Chief clerk 
to the district freight and passenger agent 
at Nashville, Tenn., when he enlisted, he 
returns to railway service as commercial 
agent at New York. Lt. William E. 


Shine, Jr., also with more than three years’ 
duty with the Coast Guard to his credit, 
has become division freight and passenger 
agent for the Southern at Selma, Ala. 
Prior to enlistment he was a freight traffic 
representative at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A. C. Stenberg, assistant traffic man- 
ager of the Duluth, South Shore & Atlan- 
tic and the Mineral Range at Marquette, 
Mich., has been promoted to traffic man- 
ager, with the same headquarters, succeed- 
ing R. O. Hambly, who has retired after 
41 years of service. 


W. E. Shine, Jr., freight traffic repre- 
sentative of the Southern at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., who has been on leave of absence 
to serve in the armed forces, has been pro- 
moted to division freight and passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Selma, Ala., 
a newly-created position. 


The Southern will establish an office of 
general industrial agent at Charlotte, N. C., 
on January 1. F. Clifton Toal, recently 
discharged captain in the United States 
Navy, will head the agency. Mr. Toal 
was born at Kosciusko, Miss., on March 





F. Clinton Toal 


12, 1906, and was graduated from George 
Washington University. He entered rail- 
roading with the Southern in 1922 at Co- 
lumbia, S. C., and held various clerical 
and secretarial positions there and at 
Greensboro, N. C., and Washington, 
D. C., until 1930, when he was sent to 
the Chesapeake Steamship Company as 
traffic representative at Winston-Salem, 
N. C. In 1936, he was appointed merchan- 
dising agent for the Southern at Atlanta, 
Ga., and in 1937 promoted to freight traffic 
representative there, then, in the same year, 
commercial agent. Mr. Toal was advanced 
to general agent at Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1939, and to assistant general freight agent 
at Atlanta, Ga., in 1940, maintaining the 
latter post until he entered the Navy in 
1941. 


H. A. Peterson, whose promotion to 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Northern Pacific, with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minn., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of December 22, was born at 
Eau Claire, Wis., on May 20, 1901, and 
received his higher education at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. He entered railroad 
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service on February 15, 1927, as a city 
freight agent with the Northern Pacific at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, becoming traveling freight 
agent in July of the same year. From Sep- 
tember 1, 1929, to June 1, 1934, he served 
as city freight agent at Chicago, and 
from the latter date to August 12, 1936, 
as commercial agent with the same head- 





H. A. Peterson 


quarters. On August 12, 1936, Mr. Peter- 
son was promoted to general agent at Cin- 
cinnati, the position he held at the time 
of his recent promotion. 


Clyde C. Cox has been appointed gen- 
eral eastern freight agent of the Southern 
at New York, succeeding R. A. Davis, 
promoted to New England freight agent 
at Boston, where he replaces R. S. 
Souther, who has been named assistant 
general freight agent at Washington, D. C. 
In this post he replaces William Jardine, 
who has been named general agent, freight 
department at Philadelphia, succeeding 
R. D. Darden, promoted. 


Omer L. Jeter, formerly freight traffic 
representative of the Southern at Lynch- 
burg, Va., having served with the armed 
forces since December, 1940, and having 
attained the rank of colonel, has returned 
to the railway as assistant general freight 
agent at Lynchburg, succeeding A. R. 
Gould, who has been promoted to general 
agent, freight department, at Baltimore, 
Md., replacing N. R. Keeling, who has 
retired after more than 39 years of service 
with the Southern’ Hiram C. Pamplin, 
also formerly a freight traffic representa- 
tive at Lynchburg, having been in mili- 
tary service since 1942 and having attained 
the rank of captain, has returned to the 
Southern as division freight agent at 
Greenville, S. C., succeeding Howard 
Cook, promoted to assistant general freight 
agent at Augusta, Ga., where he replaces 
W. R. Belfield, who has been promoted 
to a position bearing the same title at Co- 
lumbia, S. C. Mr. Belfield succeeds A. S. 
Eggerton, who has retired. 


Sidney W. Beacham has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent of 
the Southern at New Orleans, La. Gordon 
I. Russell has“been named commercial 
agent at Charlotte, N. C., and William 
L. Northern has been assigned to a similar 
post at Nashville, Tenn. James H. Kelley 
has been appointed commercial agent at 
Gainesville, Ga., where his jurisdiction will 
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include freight traffic matters on the line 
of the Gainesville Midland. H. Manly 
Cobb, division freight agent at Asheville, 
N. C., has retired after 42 years’ service. 


SPECIAL 


F. A. Piehl, assistant manager of the 
Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau, 
at Chicago, has been promoted to manager, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
J. H. Howard, who has retired after 50 
years of service. 


Paul Standard has been named by the 
Canadian Pacific as press relations officer 
of the road’s recently reorganized public 
relations department with headquarters at 
New York. Clara L. K. Holmes has 
been appointed to head the women’s divi- 
sion at Winnipeg, Man. 


MECHANICAL 


Adam McGregor, whose appointment 
:s mechanical engineer of the car depart- 
ment, the Canadian National, at Montreal, 
Que., was announced in the Railway Age 
of December 22, is a native of Kilmarnock, 
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Scotland, and was educated at the Royal 
Technical College at Glasgow. He entered 
the service of the Canadian National at 
Winnipeg, Man., in 1921, and successively 
held the positions of draftsman, mechanical 
inspector, and locomotive inspector. In 
1943, he went to Montreal as mechanical 
inspector. Mr. McGregor became -chief 
draftsman in October of this year. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


F. D. Danford, office engineer of the 
Texas & Pacific at Dallas, Tex., has been 
promoted to assistant to the chief engineer, 
with the same headquarters. 


H. J. Seyton, assistant chief engineer 
of the Great Northern at Seattle, Wash., 
has been promoted to chief engineer, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., succeed- 
ing C. M. Nye, who has retired after 
36 years of service. 


Glenn A. Williams, whose appointment 
as engineer of maintenance of way of the 
Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh, Pa., was an- 
nounced in the October 27 issue of Rail- 
way Age, was born at Altoona, Pa., on 
May 1, 1904. He began his railway career 
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in 1927 as an assistant on the engineering 
corps for the Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, 
In 1929 he was advanced to supervisor, 
and in 1939 to division engineer, serving 
in that capacity on three divisions. Mr. 
Williams’ appointment as engineer of 
maintenance of way became effective on 
October 16, 1945. 


E. W. Hobbs has been appointed engi- 
neering assistant, executive department, of 
the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., succeeding P. P. Wagner, 
whose appointment to assistant chief engi- 
neer at St. Louis was reported in the 
Railway Age of December 22. 


OBITUARY 


A. F. Sommer, vice-president, treasurer, 
and general manager of the Quanah, Acme 
& Pacific at Quanah, Tex., died recently 
in a hospital in that city. 


Charles E. Barry, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager in charge of import and ex- 
port traffic for the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific at Chicago, died at his home in 
that city on December 26. 


Col. Edward J. Langford, retired chief 
engineer of the New York, Westchester & 
Boston (now New York, New Haven 
& Hartford), died on December 19. He 
was born in Montreal, Que., in 1867, and 
entered railroading in 1888. He worked 
in the engineering departments of various 
railroads on construction in West Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania until 1897. He 
then went with the Central of Georgia as 
a draftsman and was subsequently ad- 
vanced through various positions to prin- 
cipal assistant engineer. In 1909 he went 
with the New York, Westchester & Bos- 
ton as principal assistant to the engineer. 
In 1912, he was advanced to chief engineer. 
Col. Langford served as an engineer offi- 
cer in transport work in France during 
World War I. 

MESSAGE FROM THE P. R. R.—In a four- 
page folder addressed to “our patrons, old 
and new,” the Pennsylvania imparts “some- 
thing to interest everyone who travels.” 
The traveler is informed of steps the rail- 
road is taking to improve travel over its 
lines, being advised of orders for “a sub- 
stantial number of new cars embodying ap- 
pointments and comforts new in travel,” of 
extra-powerful ‘locomotives, and of dining 
car service being restored to peace-time 
standards. The pamphlet is in color and 
includes the advertisement “Something 
New on the Table” which the P. R. R. 
currently is running in a number of na- 
tional magazines. 

BritisH TRAVELING Post Orrices.—A 
further sign of returning peace-time con- 
venience in Great Britain, according to T. 
D. Slattery, general traffic manager of 
British railways in New York, is the re- 
sumption recently of the traveling post of- 
fice on the London, Midland & Scottish, 
between London and Aberdeen, and on the 
Great Western, between London and Pen- 
zance. This postal service, including ap- 
paratus for dropping and picking up mail 
pouches, has been in operation for over a 
century, and prior to the war more than 
72 traveling post offices operated in Great 
Britain. 
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“A. WATER TREATMENT 


In uncounted tanks and track pans, wherever the iron horse slakes its thirst 


—locomotive statistics are born. Only a scientifically planned, correctly applied, and 
accurately controlled water conditioning system can efficiently transform boiler 


feed water into terms of maximum tractive effort. 


For more than half a century, THE BIRD-ARCHER CO. has stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the railroads in the forward progress toward the solution of a problem which 


is as old as the steam locomotive itself. 


THE BIRD-ARCHER CO. 400 Madison Ave., New York 


Chicago Office .. Wrigley Bidg. Laboratory & Plant . . 4337 N. American St., Philadelphia 
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FAST 


ONE -SPOT 
COALING 


or 
a 


th | he coal craparimes . 
REGARDLESS OF LENGTH OF TENDER. | 
It can be adapted to existing coaling 
stations to operate either parallel to 
or at right angles to the locomotive 

tracks and will function satisfacto- 
rily in conjunction with any type of 
cut off gate now in use. : 
Ogle Construction Co., (exclusive li-: 
censees) will furnish details prompt- 
ly upon request. : 


©OGLE CONSTRUCTION 
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